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REMARKABLE TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


Arm1nc to give as much of variety as possible 
in the pictorial department of the Magazine, we 
this month offer our readers, on the following six 
pages, a series of very graceful and interesting 
engravings, representing some of the most re- 
markable trees found in our western hemisphere, 
in that land famed for great discoveries and 
great things—California. These enormous trees 
are the growth of Calaveras county. They in- 
dicate the richness of the soil, and show that 
this country is as rich in its vegetation 
as in its minerals. The Big Tree 
represented in our fourth sketch is 
ninety-five feet in circumference and 
three hundred feet in length. Five men 
were engaged for a month in sawi 
it down. They sawed and bo 
great holes with immense augers, un- 
til the giant of the forest lost its equi- 
librium and fell with a tremendous 
crash. Three weeks were employed 
by the workmen in removing the bark 
from a portion of the trunk, which 
measured fifty-two feet. This bark, 
in thickness, in many parts, more 
than two feet, was exhibited at San 
Francisco. The learned of the place 
have set themselves to ascertain the 
age of this enormous tree, and, by 
counting the concentric rings, have 
come to the conclusion that it must 
be at least three thousand years old. 
The Three Graces or Three Sisters, 
also represented in this article, are 
united at the base, but each has a 
separate trunk, measuring in circum- 
ference some ninety.two feet. The 
Miner’s Cabin has a circumference of 
cighty feet, while its height is reck- 
oned at three hundred feet. The 
Pioneer’s Cabin is of similar dimen- 
sions. There are many other trees of 
similar magnitude, each of which 
has been named acco: to the 
fancy of the emigrants. There are 
two trees, for instance, called Hus- 
band and Wife—a group, The Family 
Group. One tree, with the enormous 
circumference of one hundred and 
ten feet, and an elevation of five hun- 
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dred feet, has been called—because he is believed 
to be the oldest tree known in the neighborhood 
—The A = also of 
| t size, standing by itself in a forlorn place, 
received the outable appellation of Old 
| Maid. We also furnish our readers with an en- 

graving termed The Horseback Ride. represent- 
ng the hollow trunk of a tree, which a space 
sufficient for a man on horseback to drive up the 
| heart of the tree, a distance of seventy-five feet 
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THE MINER’S CABIN. 


A correspondent of the San Francisco Bulletin, 
in an interesting account of a visit to these trees, 
says: “‘We were prepared to see the largest 
kind of trees and not to be a bit astonished. So, 
as soon as our toilet was made, we started down 
the road we had come the night before, and at a 
distance of one hundred yards, passed between 
the ‘Two Guardsmen,’ which flank either side 
of the road as we near the house. These two 
trees are about fifteen feet apart, and are of 
nearly equal size, being one twenty and the 
other twenty-two feet in diameter, and three hun- 
dred feet high. These two trees are very perfect 
and very much alike; one of them leans a little 
towards the other, and their tops are joined to- 
ther as one tree. Very few of the trees have 
lower down than one hundred feet from 

the ground. For such monstrous trunks, their 
branches and foliage are meagre, the former be- 
ing few. gnarled and crooked, and the latter very 
thin. Leaving the ‘Guardsmen,’ we turned to 
the left, and a few rods , came to a 
third tree (no name), which is forty-six feet in 
circu ce, and two hundred and fifty feet 
high. A few steps farther on and we met a tall, 
straight, graceful tree, with foliage, well propor- 
tioned about the top. A modest sign-board told 
us that this is the ‘ Beauty of the Forest,’ which 
is sixty feet in circumference, and three hundred 
feet in height. The fifth tree has no name, and 


is two hundred and seventy-five feet 

high. Alta California is the name of 

the sixth tree, which is a beautiful, 
symmetrical, and graceful tree, with 

fine foliage at the top. It is ninety 

feet in circumference, and about two 

hundred and ninety-five feet high. 

At one hundred feet from the ground 

this tree is forty-five feet in circumfer- 

ence. The seventh tree has fallen, 

and measured three hundred feet from 

the roots to the top. Still on the 

road leading to the main grove, we 

meet the eighth tree, called Uncle 

Tom’s Cabin. This is a large and 

heavy tree, the butt of which has 

been burned out, forming a hollow 

which will hold some twenty-five per- 

sons, and room to spare. he ninth 

tree is called Old Dominion, and is 

apes feet round, and two hundred 

and seventy-five fect high. The 

tenth tree is called the Empire State, 

and is eighty-nine feet round, and 

three hundred feet high. Vermont is 

the name attached to the eleventh 

tree, and is fifty feet round, hy two 

hundred feet high. The twelfth tree, 

which has fallen and is nearly all de- 

stroyed by fire, must have been im- 

mense, judging from the stump lying 

upon the ground, which is seventy-five 

feet long, and burnt out in the centre, 

so much that several of us, later in 

the day, rode through it on a horse 

sixteen and a half hands high. Half 

the distance through we sat bolt up- 

right on the horse and had plenty of 

space above our heads, whilst the 

other half, not having burned so 

much, we bent our heads forward so 

as nct to strike the ‘roof.’ We passed on and ex- 
ami: ed the thirteenth, fourteenth, fifteenth and six- 
teenth trees, which varied in size from fifty-four to 
seventy feet round, and from two hundred twent: - 
five to two hundred ninety feet in height. The 
seventeenth tree, called Young America, is eighty- 
eight feet round, and two hundred and ninety five 
feet high. Directly opposite this tree, and sep- 
arated by a carriage way, are the Siamese Twins, 
two trees springing from the same butt, being 
ninety feet round and two hundred and ninety 
feet high. Old the nineteenth tree, 
is sixty-three feet round, by two hundred and 
eighty-five feet in height. The twentieth tree 
stands to the right of the road on the side of the 
hill, and from its lonely position is called the 
Old Bachelor. The twenty-first and twenty- 
second trees are of an average size. The Moth- 
er and Son are next, being two trees joined to- 
— at the roots, being one hundred and ten 
in circumference and three hundred feet in 
height. The twenty-fourth tree is General Scott, 
being a stately, grand old tree, measuring sixty- 
three feet round and two hundred and ninety 
feet in height. The Fairy of the Forest is a 
graceful tree, standing on the left of the road, 
and is two hundred and seventy-five feet high 
and but twelve feet through. This beautiful tree 
tapers gradaally from the ground, and is clear 
of branches for at least one hundred feet high ; 
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REMARKABLE TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


the top being clothed in regular foliage. 
With one accord we named this tree as 
stated, the Fairy of the Forest. Her- 
cules is the next in order, and a grand 
old fellow this is, being over thirty feet 
six inches in diameter and two hundred 
and eighty feet high. Some cool, cal- 
culating lumberman has measured this 
tree into boards, and says there is up- 
wards of (725,000) seven hundred and 
twenty-five thousand feet of inch boards 
in it. We now come to the Father of 
the Forest, a fallen tree, which is esti- 
mated to be one hundred and twelve 
feet in circumference and four hundred 
and fifty feet long. In the fall this tree 
has been broken in several places. 
From the depth it is buried in the soil, 
it must have been down a long time. 
In order to comprehend the immense 
size of this mammoth, we mounted by 
a ladder to the top of the trunk, and 
walked over its length. Truly, one 
must go and see, to believe, and no one 
can see without being filled with awe 
and wonder. The Mother of the For- 
est is a short distance on, and is szill 
standing, being ninety feet round and 
three hundred and twenty-seven feet 
high. The bark, to the height of one 
hundred and sixteen feet, has been re- 
moved by some speculative vandals and 
carried abroad for exhibition. We 
might mention here that they took the 
bark abroad, set it up for exhibition, 
but owing to the immensity of the cir- 
cumference nobody would believe it 
came off one tree, and finally, being 
branded as a humbug, they had to shut 
up the exhibition, and ended by losing 
a goodly sum of money. The Family 
Group is the name of twenty-six trees, 
all standing close together, and varying 
in size from fourteen to twenty-two 
feet in diameter, and from two hundred 
to two hundred and ninety feet in height. 
Damon and Pythias are the names of 
two trees which were once joined to- 
gether, but are now separated some three 
feet, fire having burned as of that 
width between them. It might be men- 
tioned here that many of the trees are 
badly scarred by fire, which has, in 
ages past, swept through this grand old 
forest. The Hermit stands all alone, 
and is a feet round, by three 
hundred and twenty feet in height. 
The Pioneer’s Cabin is the name of a 
tree thirty-three feet through and but 
one hundred and fifty feet nigh, the top 
having been broken off. fallen > 
part has been destroyed by fire, as not | 
a vestige of it remains. The Three @ 
Graces are three tall, gracefal trees, ; 
standing side by side in a parallel line, 
of the same size and length. The cen- 
tre one is perfectly straight, but so close 
do they stand that the top foliage has 
bent the outer ones a little from the per- 
pendicular. There are several other 
trees near the Graces, one of which, 
the Miner’s Cabin, is twenty-one feet in 
diameter and two hundred and twenty- 
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REMARKABLE TREES OF CALIFORNIA. 


THE BIG TREE. 


five feet high. The butt has been burnt out 
much in the shape of a tent, and will take in the 
recess a large number of people. We have now 
made the tour of the grove, and arrive back of 
the house, where we catch a back view of the 
trunk of what was ‘the big tree.’ This was 
the first tree discovered by the hunter Dowd. It 
was a noble, straight giant, over three hundred 
feet high, and about thirty feet through at the 
base. In Angust, 1853, some ies took a no- 
tion to cut this tree down, and, manufacturing 
auge's, went to work. It took five men twenty- 
five working days to bore the tree through so as 
to separate the butt, but so plumb did the tree 
stand that it would not fall. After trying every 
means to topple it over, they cut down a 
tree near it, and let it fall ~ 77 the old giant, 
but still it would not succumb. A second tree 
was then cut down and made to fall against the 
mammoth, when it was forced over and fell with 
a crash which shook the very foundations of the 
hills and made a noise to which it is hard to 
liken anything. The fall broke the solid trank 
in several places even as apipe stem. When 
the hotel was first built at the Grove, the butt of 
this fallen monarch was levelled off and is now a 
portion of the floor of the ballroom. The tree is 
a very good circle, and measures, not in the 
id rt, twemty ‘five feet through. This is 
from the 


monster, walk over the Father of the Forest— 
yes, go among them and around them again and 
again,to be fully impressed with their immensity.” 
But trees of enormous growth are not con- 
fined to our own continent. There is one, the 
famous plane-tree, at Smyrna, one of the la’ 
cities of the Asiatic coast, situated on a beautiful 
bay, surrounded by lofty mountains. A vast 
plain extends from the eastern limits of the city 
to lofty hills covered with rich villages on the op- 
posite side to the sea. Traversed by the Melos, 
a pretty river which bathes the walls of Smyrna, 
it is of rare fertility ; poplars, cypress and plane- 
trees grow there very vigorously, as well as all 
kinds of nutritious vegetables. About the mid- 
dle of this ae on the side of the road from 
Smyrna to Bournabat (a village where a grotto 
is shown in which it is said Homer wrote his 
Tliad), stands an aged plane-tree, remarkable for 
its dimensions, and yet more so for its singular 
form. The trunk is separated into two parts 
strong enough, in spite of their division, to sup- 
port the mass of the tree. These two stocks, 
uniting a great height, form a species of arch, 
through which the people of the neighborhood 
often pass, the place being much frequented, be- 
cause the rich city merchants generally have their 
country-feats at abat. The tree does not 
grow precisely in the middle uf the road; it 
would be an impediment to carriages, the space 
between the stems not being large enough to ad- 
mit them, but foot p , and sometimes 
people on horseback take a path parallel and 
contiguous to the road which traverses this curi- 


ous vegetable gateway. 


A beautiful thought is suggested in the Koran : 
“ Angels in the grave will not question thee as to 
the amount of wealth thou hast left behind thee 
but what deed thou hast done in the world 
to entitle to s seat among the biessed.”’ 
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1 bark, which varies from a few inches to over a 
; i foot in thickness. The wood of the ‘big tree’ is 
i of about the color of our redwood, and the bark 
of cinnamon color, It makes nice-looking 
: i furniture, not unlike mahogany in color, when 
dreesed and varnished. It must be borne in mind 
— that this entire grove of trees all stand in about 
— fifty acres of ground.” To say they are wonder- 
Ie: ful, grand, magnificent or immense, is poor lan- 
must to them, walk round them, 
gl get into their hollows, ride through the burnt 
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QUEENLY AMUSEMENTS IN TURIN. 


waste her sweetness in a courtof which Ferdi- 
nand II. was the head, must hear with 
the reports current in this country about 
t doings. Married to a better husband, 
lessed with children, os in other hands, 
under proper control, phia might have been 
equal to any fate; but the applause bestowed 
upon the show of bravery on which she illus- 
trated the ignoble fall of her husband’s house 
have been too much for her. The laurel wreath 
got up in her honor by the ladies of Berlin has 
made her giddy, and the fumes of the beer which 
inspired the bard author of that ditty, begianing 
“Du Heldinn von Gaeta!” have got into her 
head. The royal Bavarian will never tire of 
ee heroine. A good English riding- 
abit is not Amazonian dress enough for her. 
She shows about Rome, too, generally in man’s 
attire—a breach of feminine delicacy only to be 
excused by extreme circumstances. With her 
lord’s privileged nether garments she affects also 
manly ewagger and bluster. She “smokes like 
a sailor and swears like a trooper,” as if that 
looked pretty or sounded graceful. She hectors 
her sisters-in-law, has pitched battles with the 
princes and princesses of the house of Bourbon. 
The members of the exiled family have constant 
bickerings among themselves ; they peck at each 
other like chickens tied to the same string and 
dangling from the hand of the housewife who is 


as poet . partners misfortane. 
High words and angry screams are heard from 
the Quirinal’s windows. Pilates are shied at 
royal heads, way pens the streets, to the great 
scandal of the § guards at the palace gates. 
The queen, thoagh robbed of her sceptre, dis- 
dains to handle the distaff; she carries her dread 
revolver at her side ; she delights in the exhibi- 
tion of her skill; she aimed at a cat the other 
day in the Quirinal = fine Syrian cat, 
gre , long-tailed, and hairy—who was basking 
morning sun, (the queen is up at five) on 
the wall hanging over the grottoed fountains and 
water-works, which are one of the seven wonders 
of the City of the Seven Hills. Purring, and 
stretching, and gambolling, did the unwary tabb 
luxuriate in the sense of blessed existence, whe 
the queen took aim and fired, and the poor thin 
leaped up in the air, hit through her head, an 
dropped down like lead into a basin of water 
beneath.— Reynolds's Miscellany. 


CHAMPAGNE AND DUCKS. 


Tf a man wishes for a profitable contract, he 
gives a dinner. If he is up for a fat office, he 
gives a dinner. If it is desirable that a pair of 
estranged friends be brought together, and recon- 
ciled to each other, they are invited to a dinner. 
If hostile interests are to be harmonized, and clash- 
ing measures compromised, and divergent forces 
brought into parallelism, all must be effected by 
means of adinner. A good dinner produces a good 
mood. The will relaxes wonderfully under the 
influence of iced champagne, and canvass-backs 
are softeners of prejudice.—Lessons 
in Life. 


The perfidy of an apparent fend is the last 


trath that strikes a feeling mind with conviction. 
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The most extraordinary rumors are afloat 
respecting the conduct of the ex-queen of Naples, 
indeed, horse-breakers of Belgravia 
are completely outdone by the vagaries of her 
majesty. Those who have gazed with interest 
on the mild, somewhat arch, ingenuous counte- 
nance of the ex-queen of Naples as it appeared 
two years ago portrayed in the Almanach de 
Gotha, those whose best feelings were enlisted in 
behalf of a true-hearted German girl, doomed to 
| 
| 
| 
THE HORSEBACK RIDE. 


RAILROAD BRIDGE AT MALONE, N.Y. 
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RAILROAD BRIDGE, MALONE, WN. Y. 
The engraving on this page was drawn ex- 
pressly for us, and presents a very happy effort 
at landscape delineation. The view is rendered 
with ee and the foreground is handled with 
t taste. The scene reminds us of similar 
dscapes in Switzerland, and its character is 
pleasing. Malone is the county seat of 
Franklin county, New York, and is pom 
located in the centre of one of the finest agri 
— districts in the Union. The is that of 
the Ogdensburgh Railroad over the Salmon 
River, a picturesque stream passing through the 
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town. This railroad has been of great benefit 
in developing the rosources of this portion of the 
State. There are several mills located on the 
river. The cotton mill is seen in our -_* 
and beyond the bridge of the main street. The 
celebrated Malone sandstone quarries are in this 
town. This stone is al a fine warm tone, and 
it is in great request for building purposes, 

all parts of the Union. 


The color of our whole life i is generally such 
as the three or four first years in which we are 
our Own masters make it. 
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ABUNDANCE OF LIFE. 
The plateau, or high ocean bed, which 
stretches across the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and America, and along which they laid 
the lines that were to unite two worlds together, 
and flash our messages over the bed of the sea, is 
covered, it is said, to some depth, with a fine 
impalpable powder. To the naked eye that 
powder looks like dust—mere dust, devoid alike 
of beauty or organization. But beneath the 
microscope how it changes! There it appears a 
mighty collection of beautiful shells, once the 
habitation of creatures exceedingly minute. 
Their home was inthe upper ns of the 
ocean; and when they died, their s became 
their coffins; and, sinking many thousand 
fathoms down, they found their grave in the 
ocean bed. We know that it takes the burial of 
very many generations to raise the mould in the 
narrow churchyard. How many ages, then, 
must have elapsed before the coffins and corpses 
of creatures so exceedingly small, could have 
——— broad bed of ocean! To account for 
this phenomenon it is necessary to su that 
these creatures are falling in showers, Soe and 
day, summer and winter, seed time and harvest ; 
dropping down into their graves in showers as 
thick as the drops of summer rain, or the snow- 
flakes of a winter storm. And if so, how great 
the profusion of life in the vast ocean ! 
his is one of the last, and not the least in- 
teresting of the evidences that go to prove how 
this world teems with life. You meet it every- 
where. Turn where you may, you meet it. 
Though not detected by the naked eye, you 
devour it inevery morsel of food ; you inhale it 
in every breath you draw; you drink it in the 
cup filled at the purest springs ; you bathe in it 
among the billows of ocean. Nor can you walk 
wild moor, or shaggy mountain, or flowe 
meadow, but your feet go down on life. Life 
sleeps the winter through in every bud; it 
opens in every flower; dances and quivers in 
every leaf; and rises before you in every spike 
of grass. Where is there not life? More change- 
ful than the fabled Proteus, it assumes innum- 
erable shapes. There it cleaves the air on 
feathery wing; there it cleaves the deep with 
fins; there it crawls forth in the slimy worm; 
there it stands before you in the,majesty of the 
human form. Here it breathes in vile corrup- 
tion; and there it ove and dances in the 
heavenly sunbeam. here do you not find life ? 
Water cannot drown it. Earth cannot bury it. 
Open the grave—for a moment—life is there; 
netrating the domains of death, it seizes on the 
ifeless body, and takes possession of the tomb. 
We can say to it what David said to its dread 
Giver—“ Whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
Thou hast beset me behind and before! Thou 
compassest my path.”—Dr. Guthrie. 


AMONG THE BEDOUINS. 

Passing the gate of Mount Zion, and crossing 
the Valley of Jehoshaphat and part of the Mount 
of Olives, in half an hour’s ride we arrived at 
Bethany, the village where Jesus raised Lazarus 
from dead. The monks here pretend to 
show the localities of the house of Simon the 
leper, of Mary and Martha, and the identical fig- 
tree which Lord cursed. We 
winding through the mountains and valleys, un- 
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til toward night we discovered in the distance the 
long line of black tents, surrounded by herds of 
goats, sheep, camels and horses. When we ar- 
rived, we found the tent of the sheik ready to re- 
ceive us—but what a reception in the tent of the 
Bedouins! Here was man almost in his primi- 
tive state. Blankets of camel’s hair were spread 
upon the ground; the tent was enclosed on two 
sides only. ‘The women and children seemed 
excited at the appearance of strangers, but soon 
recovered from their surprise. A small hole was 
made in the ground in front of the tent, some 
brush was brought, a few grains of coffee in an 
iron ladle were roasted over the fire, and at 
length the indispensable pipe and coffee were 
passed. The encampment formed a circle of 
about twenty tents; and while the old men and 
the most influential of the tribe formed a group 
in the front of the tent of the sheik, the women 
and children were employed in driving all the 
animals within the enclosure for the night. Our 
evening repast consisted of fresh bread with 
goat’s and sheep’s milk, after which we stretched 
ourselves upon the blankets, surrounded by some 
fifteen or twenty Bedouins, but not to sleep, as 
the noise of the animals and the crawling of in- 
sects were calculated to give us an early start in 
the morning.—Around the World. 


CHINESE DWARF TREES. 


How the Chinese contrive to grow miniature 
pines and oaks in flower-pots for half a century 
has always been much of a secret. It is the 
product chiefly of skilful, long-continued root 
pruning. They aim, first and last, at the seat of 
vigorous growth, endeavoring to weaken it as 
far as may consist with the preservation of life. 
They begin at the beginning. Taking a young 
plant (say a seedling or cutting of a cedar), when 
only two or three inches high, they cat off its 
tap-root as soon as it has other rootlets casas 
to live upon, and replant it in a shallow earthen 
pot or pan. Theend of the tap-root is generally 
made to rest on the bottom of the pan, or on a 
flat stone within it. Alluvial clay is then put 
into the pot, much of it in bits the size of beans, 
and just enough in kind and quality to furnish a 
scanty nourishment in the plant. ater enough 
is given to keep it in growth, but not enough to 


excite a vigorous habit. So, likewise, in the ap- 
plication of light and heat. As the Chinese pride 
themselves ake on the shape of their miniature 


trees, they use strings, wires, and pegs, and vari- 
ous other mechanical contrivances, to promote 
symmetry of habit, or to fashion their pets into 
odd fancy figures. Thus by the use of very shal- 
low pots, the growth of the tap-roots is out of the 
question ; by the use of poor soil, and little of it, 
and little water, strong growth is prevented. 
Then, too, the top and side roots being within 
easy reach of the gardener, are shortened by the 
runing knife, or seared with his hot iron. So the 
Fitele tree, finding itself headed on every side, 
ives up the idea of strong growth, asking _~ 
or life, and just growth enough to live and 
well. Accordingly, each new set of leaves be- 
comes more and more stunted, the buds and root- 
lets are diminished in proportion, and at | a 
balance is established, between every part of the 
tree, making it a dwarf in all respects. In some 
kinds of trees this end is reached in three or fuur 
years ; in others ten or fifwen years are necessary. 


INTERIOR VIEW OF BOSTON GAS WORKS. 


BOSTON GAS WORKS, 

On these two pages we present our readers with 
two fine views of the works of the Boston Gas- 
light Company, at the North End, drawn for us 
by our favorite artist, Mr. Warren. One of these 
represents the exterior of the establishment, with 
its entrance, its towering chimneys, and other 
stractares ; and the other, the interior, with a 
view of the great gasometer. There are two 
capacious gasometers here, and there are also 
two in other parts of the city—one at the South 
End, on Washington Street, and one on Com- 
mercial Street. The charter of the company al- 
lows it to extend its operations outside of, the 
city, but at present it supplies only the city 
proper. The works delineated occupy a 
space of ground, bounde.! on two sides by Hull 
Street and Commercial Street. Besides the en- 


trance on the former street, there is one from 


Snowhill Street. All who remember the be- 
nighted condition of our streets before the intro- 
duction of gas, arein a condition to appreciate fully 
the blessings of this product of modern science, 
and of the combination of capital and enterprise. A 
Boston theatre, a Boston ball-room, and a Bos- 
ton store, by night are totally different from what 
they were in the days of oil lamps and stream- 
ing tallow candles, or even spermaceti and wax, 
which could only be commanded by the wealthy. 
Gas is now not only the most brilliant, but t 
most economical light that can be obtained. 
The first notions respecting the employment of 
gas for the purposes of domestic illuminations 
were thrown out by a German, Lampadius, in 
1801. Since that time, gas has become so mach 
of « necessity that nearly every city employs it. 
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BOSTON GAS WORKS. 


AWKWARD RELICS, 

Another story, the “ Relics of General Chassé,”’ 
is almost as great a tour de force. An English 
clergyman, beautifully got up, and the pink of 
propriety, goes to Antwerp witha friend. They 
only go the and leave 
all their lu ind. t Antwerp, go 
to see the aa. and at the castle iodine 
the apartments of General Chassé, who was then 
just dead, and was the hero of the place. Their 
guide goes off to receive another party, and they 
are left alone. In the late general’s bedroom 
they find a pair of military trousers, and a discus- 
sion arises as to whether they would or would 
not be too small for the clergyman. He himself 
insists that he could easily get them on, and of- 
fers to show practically that he can do so. He 
takes off his black trousers, and is well into the 
leathers when the noise of an advancing party of 
sight-seers scares him. He and his friend retire 
to an inner chamber, and the friend gently peeps 


out to see what happens. The party turns out to 
of only, led b and 
domineering old maid. She sees black trousers, 
and at once announces to her friends that the 
are “relics of General Chassé.” Further, she is 
not going to let such interesting relics escape her ; 
so she pulls out a pair of scissors, and cuts out a 
-— as a keepsake. The others are influenced 
the ome and by the greatness of the prize. 
irst one and then another petition for a souvenir. 
One wants to make a pen-wiper, another a pin- 
cushion. The arch thief herself wants to get 
ings out of these devoted garments. At last 
all is cut away except a few straps and buttons, 
and the ladies depart. Out comes the cle 
and finds what has hap He is tom 


ed with the horror of his situation, and sits shiv- 
ering till nightfall enables him to get back to his 
inn, and there dash into bed, and forget his griefs 
till the morning.— Review of Trollope’s “ Tales of 
all Countries.” 
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SCENE IN A PARISIAN CAFE. 
In the engraving before us are represented 
types of Parisian life. It shows a student and 
risette seated in a Parisian cafe, and trying to 
mericanize themselves by imbibing a couple of 
sherry cobblers through the medium of straws. 
Possibly the learned young student may have 
informed his companion—the etudiante—that 
these straws are the identical slender reeds sung 
in Virgil's pastoral strains, and the sherry cob- 
bler, or sutor vini, ascends to great historical an- 
tiquity, and is another proof that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Be this as it may, we have 
depicted the student and grisette together, for 
they are indeed inseparable companions. The 
grisette shrinks from association with workmen 
in her own level of life, and clings to the com- 
a of students of law, medicine, and art. 
he is always gay, always pleasant, always 
laughing, and at a ball or a party of pleasure, 
flings care to the winds. None gayer than she 
at the masked balls of carnival time, though she 
may have pinched and starved herself for months 
to purchase or hire her costume, and though the 
revelry of to-night may be followed by misery 
onthe morrow. The grisette is always neatly 
dressed—and though her costume may be of the 
simplest and cheapest material, yet it is worn 
with a saucy grace that a duchess might envy. 
The grisette has lately taken to wearing bonnets, 
but this is an innovation on old custom; her 
head-dress is a jaunty little cap. Though asso- 
ciated with students, the neophytés of the world 
of letters, she is generally illiterate, reading and 
writing with great difficulty. Her notes are per- 
fect curiosities ; in them the emperor’s French is 
treated in a way that would make an academician 
shudder. In the many days of battle that Paris 
has known during her revolutions and emeutes, 
the grisettes have not all of them remained with- 
in doors. When the dead have been numbered, 
many a grisette has been found lifeless at the 
barricades beside her fallen lover ; and her devo- 
tion to the wounded on such occasions is most 
exemplary. ‘The tte, as we have before re- 
marked, is a Parisian institution, the growth of 
a peculiar state of oe and not amenable to 
those general laws by which we measure the con- 
duct of mankind. Her faults are the faults of 
circumstances over which she has no control— 
and she is fully entitled to a lenient judgment. 
The grisettes much affect the so-called Latin 
uarter of Paris, and choose their companions 
rom among students as poor as themselves. 
How they dote upon their closely-cropped skulls, 
and prodigious dark beards, and curling mous- 
taches, and extraordinary waistcoats, and jaunty 
pantaloons! How proud is the pretty grisette 
as she hangs on the arm of a law student, in the 
whirling waltzes of the Mabille, or the military 
gms of the Chateau Rouge, with its Bengal 
ights, bombs, rockets and Roman candles flash- 
ing through the air! If the pair be unhappy in 
their circumstances or connection with each oth- 
er, a few sous’ worth of finishes their 
romantic career, and their remains are thrown 
into Pere la Chaise. 
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Capital is the child and not the father of la- 
ter 


bor; and science is the daugh 


FACE-SLAPPING.—THE FAKEERS. 


FACE-SLAPPING IN CHINA. 
Among the various punishments inflicted 
among the Celestials, that represented in the en- 
racy Bees the next page forms one. It is cer- 
tain! barous enough to satisfy any half-civ- 
ilized being. The poor culprit is held by his 
pigtail, with his hand confined behind, while the 
executioner of the punishment, with great sang 
froid, stands braced before him, with his flail or 
ferule in hand extended to deal the blow. The 
old codgers looking on, in easy indifference, to 
see the operation, afford a fair specimen of the 
stolid impassibility of those people to each other’s 
sufferings ; while to the poor fellow undergoing 
the flagellation, there is more of fact than fun in 
the operation, as the grimaces of his countenance 
would seem to imply. 


THE FAKEERS OF INDIA. 

Amongst the religious. practices by which the 
Hindoos ex to obtain the favor of Heaven, 
bodily mortification, or self-inflicted torture, holds 
a hi i position. The class of devotees who make 
this horrible custom their peculiar profession, are 
termed fakirs, or fakeers, as delineated on page 
317. These repulsive fanatics signalize their 
party by ae the severest tortures, and with 
a constancy worthy of a better cause. The tor- 
tures often exceed all belief. A penitent, who 
went through the ceremony of sitting between 
five fires, is described by Fraser, who witnessed 
the penance at a public festival. Being seated 
on a quadrangular stage, after the sun began to 
have considerable power, he stood on one leg, 
gazing steadfastly at the scorching beams, whilst 
fires, large enough to roast an ox, were men | 
around him, the penitent counting his beads, a 
occasionally adding fuel to the flames. He stood 
upright on his head in the midst of these fires for 
three hours; and then seating himself with his 
legs across, he remained till the end of the day, 
ex to the scorching heat of both the sun 
and fires. At one of the festivals of the goddess 
Kali, the spouse of Siva, Bishop Heber relates 
that one of these self-torturers had hooks thrust 
through the muscles of his sides, which he en- 
dured without shrinking, and a broad band 
being fastened around his waist to prevent the 
hooks from tearing through the flesh by the 
weight of his body, he was swung aluft and whirl- 
ed round in the air. On a motion beiug made 
to take him down, he made a sign fur them to 
proceed, a mark of constancy received with shouts 
of applause by the admiring multitude. The 
Hindoo fakeers go entirely naked, carrying on 
their shoulders a thick club, the end of which is 
wound around with rags of cloth of all colors. 
They strew their hair, which hangs half way 
down their backs, with ashes, with which they 
sometimes besmear their whole bodies. These 
mendicants endeavor to gain the veneration and 
admiration of the people by the infliction of ab- 
surd and cruel penances and tortures. Some, 
by holding an arm raised in one 


n for 
many years, have lost the power of lowering it 


again. Others have bent their bodies forward 
paulo have grown so crooked that they have 
fo a right angle. Some by continuall 
bending the head backward, cannot bring it bac: 
to its natural ition, while others lay fire on 


mother of intelligence. 


their heads and burn their scalps to the very bone. 
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THE FAKEERS OF INDIA. 
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ed in the mountains—their half-Turkish panta- 
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THE PEOPLE OF MONTENEGRO. 


THE PEOPLE OF MONTENEGRO. 


loons, much like 
those of the French 
Zouaves, are of blue 
cloth, and gathered to 
the waist by a scarlet 
sash. A vest without 
collar of bright crimson, 
buttons at side, and 
is embroidered with 
gold in front. A sort 
of frock, generally of 
white cloth, but some- 
times green, with black 
edgings and without 
embroidery, leaves the 
neck free. Over this is 
worn a loose vest, with- 
out buttons, of crimson 
cloth, richly embroider- 
ed with gold or black 
silk. The edges of this 
jacket in front are load- 
ed with silver or copper 
buttons, shaped like 
olives. Among the 
grandees these buttons 
are always of silver, 
and cover the front of 
the jacket in close rows, 
giving the appearance 
of a silver cuirass, and 
producing a fine effect. 
The legs are guarded 
by very thick woolen 
stockings or gaiters, fas- 
tening behind. The 
feet are shod with san- 
dals of pliable leather, 
secured by leather 
straps or thongs. The 
chiefs wear buskins of 
white cloth, bordered 


- with crimson fileets. 


A PANDOUR. 


Our engravings represent an armed Pandour, 
an Uscoque Chief, and a Montenegrin captain 
and his wife in fall costume, all wild and peculiar- 
looking characters. The Montenegrins wear, in 
the first place, a shirt of coarse stuff manufactur- 


The costume is com- 
pleted by acrimson cap 
embroidered with gold 
on the top—surrounded 
by a silken band, and 
by a silken or woolen 
sash girt round the 
waist. Besides this 
sash, they wear a leath- 
er belt in which they 
thrust their pistols, can- 
giars and ramrods—as 
well as handkerchiefs, 
and money—it 

a uliversal pocket. 
Arms are the first lux- 
ury of this warlike peo- 
ple. A long Albanian 
gun inlaid with silver 
or brass, two pistols, 


the handles enriched with silver and jewels, a 

cangiar or hanger with a grip of ivory incrusted 

with coral or —- of pearl—such is the equip- 
f 

of coverlet of very thick woolen 

Which serves as a bed, tent, ete. ; add a pipe and 


. Thecampaign bag- 
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THE PEOPLE OF MONTENEGRO. 


umbrella, five or six little bags 
for powder, balls, oil, etc., 
and you have a Montenegrin 
complete. The dress of the 
women is very simple—an 
embroidered chemise, a col- 
ored petticoat, a robe of blue 
cloth for working-days, white 
for holidays, covered with 
patterns made of a great 
number of litte bits of cloth 
of various colors. They 
wear a very broad leather 
belt, as thick as your hand, 
covered with medals, coral, 
etc., and consequently very 
heavy. They wear the same 
cap as the men, and their 
long tresses hang down on 
their shoulders, braided with 
strings of coins. In a coun- 
try which has been constant- 
ly at war for centuries, as the 
men have to busy themselves 
with the defence of the terri- 
tory, the women have had a 
large share of labor imposed 
on them. Their rough occu- 
pations have injured their 

raceful forms which they in- 

erit from a noble race. One 
of our engravings presents us 
with the figure of an Uscoque 
chief. The Uscoques live 
in the wildest part of the 
mountains —and the name 
they bear signifies ‘‘ refugee ” 
Whoever has burned powder 
against the Turkish author- 
ity, or simply against a tyran- 
nical bey, the oppressor of 
his village, whosoever prefers 
liberty in the mountain to 
rest and abundance in the 
valley,becomes an Uscoque of 
the frontier. A type of these 
wild people is the brave No- 
vitza Tzerovich, who a few 
years ago sacked Kolaschin 
without permission of Prince 
Danielo. His father, his 
grandfather, his greatgrand- 
father and all his uncles had 
been beheaded by the Turks. 
Novitza had to balance this 
account of heads. There 
was a rivalry between him 


and a bey of Herzegovina, 
named Ismael, a terror to the 
frontier. The game between 
y lost by the former in 1841, in an engagement 
Saieh turned out most disastrously for the Mus- 
sulmans. An enormous load of heads was sent 
to Cettingne, and the “ Tower of the Turks ” re- 
ceived the most capital decoration it had seen since 
the defeat of Kara Mahmond. Novitza won the 
title of senator. This anecdote will show how little 
hope there is of a permanent pacification of Mon- 


tenegro. These men, fierce as the ancient High- | 
landers of Scotland, live with their arms in their | 


AN USCOQUE CHIEF. 


hands, and the warlike career which was a ne- 
cessity, has become a habit, and unfitted them 
for the occupations of peace. They remind us, 
in many characteristics, of oar own North Amer- 
ican Indians—leaving labor to the women, and 
believing that war and hunting only are worthy 
of men. The specimens given on these pages are 
faithful representations of these remarkable peo- 
ple, and exhibit their characteristics very accu- 
rately and in striking style. 
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A MONTENEGRIN CAPTAIN AND HIS WIFE. 


There is a circumstance in the history of this 
people which has made Montenegro famous all 
over the world. It may be remembered that on 
the 4th of May, 1858, a Turkish army of 7000 
men, well provided with artillery and well organ- 
ized, though badly commanded, invaded the con- 

territory of Grahovo. Nine days after- 

wards they stupidly descended into a gorge of the 
mountains, where a large portion of them perish- 
ed, the general in-chief galloping off at the first 
volley, followed by six men. The victorious 
ns might have seized upon Herzego- 
vina as a pledge. The Turkish army were so 


| 
| 
| 


| in di 
| under European arbitration. Montenegro gained 


demoralized as to be incapable of any resis- 
tance. Strong inducements were made to ad- 
vance, and even the Montenegrin general, Mirko, 
had received instructions to that effect; but in 
the interval, Prince Danielo, yielding to the 
counsels of the French consul, recalled his troops, 
and sacrificed his victory to European diplom- 
acy. In retarn, the powers, at the ¢ 

of Paris, compelled the Porte to a definition of 
boundaries as to those ions of his dominions 
mte between Turkey and Montenegro, 


@ great moral victory in this official recognition. 
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THE MOUNTAINEER. 


BY MRS. 8S. P. MESERVE HAYES. 


Stately and tall was the mountaineer, 
Like the pine in his native wood ; 

And the wild rocks echoed his footfall back, 
Where none other had ever stood. 


High up mid the Alpine summits, 
Where the eagle had built her nest, 

And the hunted chamois vainly hoped 
His tired limbs might rest. 


But hard on his track was the mountaineer, 


Far up in the world of snow, 
Where the ice that crackled beneath his feet 
Was red with the sunset’s glow. 


But fear never entered the hunter's heart, 
As he turned on his homeward way; 


For he saw, through the gloom of the coming eve, 
The vale where his cottage lay. 


And he thought of the young wife waiting 
His coming with anxious eyes, 

Who'd chide his daring with loving words, 
When she gazed on his hard-won prize. 


But the way is long, and the path is steep, 
For the weary mountaineer; 

And his bride awaits from night till dawn 
His coming with many a tear. 


But when the beautiful morning 
Is hiding the night from view, 

And gilding the far-off glaciers 
With many a rose-tinged hue, 


She hears his step in the valley, 
And her tears no longer flow, 

But the smiles on her lip are brighter 
Than sunbeams on the snow. 


With words of love she greets him, 
But her cheek grows pale with fear, 
As she gazes on the trophy 
Of the gallant mountaineer. 


Then his brave heart gently whispers, 
While her lip regains its hue, 

That the loving are the daring, 
And the brave are ever true. 


Gossirine.—TIf you wish to cultivate a gossip- 
ing, meddling, censorious spirit in your children, 
be sure when they come home from church, a 
visit, or mr ote lace where you do not ac- 
com fo them with 
cernin eve wore, how 
looked. and sen, said and aid, 
if yeas find nlowiie. this to censure, 
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BY HARRY HAREWOOD LEECH. 


Arter dinner in the dining-room of John Al- 
wyn’s mansion. Lucretia Alwyn, eldest daugh- 
ter, belle and heiress, beautiful, blonde, and a prom- 
ised bride, Nellie Alwyn, youngest daughter, 
plain, patient, poetical, and promised nothing 
or to nobody. Grace Sample, mutual friend, 
musical, mawkish and motherless. 


“This horrid, horrid war,” says Miss Grace, 
continuing a conversation begun in the hall. 

“It is very dreadfal, indeed,” replied Nellie, 
in a quiet, low tone, so natural to her. “ But 
there are questions you know which can never 
be settled save by the sword. There are princi- 


ples to be maintained even through bloodshed, 


and woe, and suffering.” 

“O, yes, Nell,” chimes ia Lucretia, rather 
sharply, for so sweet a faced girl. ‘“ You are al- 
ways fall of cant about principles and rights—you 
have no one who loves you going to fight—”’ 

“ Yes, that’s the worst,” remarked Miss Sam 
ple, quickly, and with more feeling than usual 
in her even tones. “ What will we do for beaux 
next winter? No parties, no academy, no— 
nothing!” she added, bitterly. 

“You forget that we women who remain at 
home can be acceptably employed in knitting 
socks and mittens for the soldiers in the field,” 
said Nellie, 

“ Socks od 

“ Mittens !” 

And the dainty ladies exclaimed in as much 
indignation as though they had been asked to 
wash, or cook, or do aught else than play on the 
piano and harp, make calls, receive visitors, 
study the modes, or attend the play and be wor- 
shiped at the opera. 

“Do you not think it a duty, Grace and La, 
that we all owe to the country, to aid the soldiers 
who are fighting for us?” asked Nell. 

The question was passed by in contemptuous 
silence, and Nellie, going to the piano commenc- 
ed playing, almost involuntarily, a few pieces in 
her favorite A flat major key, through which 
some of the sweetest thoughts in music have been 
expressed by immortal composers, and Lucretia 
and Grace lingered near the costly dlagére. 

“‘T saw Nelson Bart and Harry Trent going 
into the clab-house on Beacon Street, as I came 
here,” said Grace to Lucretia. . 

There was a moment's silence, and then, sit 
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the latter had determined to confide in her friend, 
she said : 

“ Will you keep a secret, Grace ?” 

“ What a question, Lu! Of course you know 
me too well to suspect that I would not.” 

Of course Lu did, for she had never known 
her to keep inviolate one promise in her life. 
But with charming readiness she replied : 

“ Certainly, dear, I can trust you. Well, then, 
Nelson Burt proposed to me last night.” 

“Proposed! my darling friend!” exclaimed 
Miss Sample, interrupting her with well-feigned 
glad surprise—although she had heard the news 
from Nelson’s sister that very morning—‘ Well 
I am glad. Why, Lu, he is the most splendid 
fellow in town, and so rich.” 

Lucretia replied with dignity : 

“On the score of wealth I hope I am not in- 
ferior to Mr. Burt’s family.” 

“O, no, dear, vertainly not! But then you 
know they are such an old family, the Burts, and 
have always kept up a grand establishment, foot- 
men, and butlers, and any number of servants 
out of livery, and you know none of them ever 
followed any business, and I heard Clara Beebe, 
the ill-natured creature, say she questioned Nel- 
son Bart’s taste in paying such particular atten- 
tion to the fishmonger’s daughter,” said the vol- 
uble Grace, glad to place this thorn in her friend’s 
side. 

Lu changed color with mortification and anger. 

“ Fishmonger, indeed! My father buys ships 
and trades with ports to which hers could not 
pay his passage.” 

“Of course! of course! But about Nelson?” 

And the friends walked the room, the arm of 
one entwined about the other’s waist, and spoke 
of holy love with the calmness of veterans, dis- 
cussed the trousseau and the wedding, which was 
to be. Lucretia, proud to become the wife of 
Nelson Burt, simply because he was distingué, 
rich, and could secure for her a position in which 
she could gratify her vanity and love of show— 

* and not at all considering the prize of a noble 
heart, or understanding the value of its offering 
of love. 

But as the two girls talked, the playing stop- 
ped, and Nellie sat mute and quiet. Her head 
sunk upon her breast, from which escaped a deep- 
drawn sigh. Her face was very pale, and soon 
she left the room and sought the solitude of her 
own chamber, and as she sat there looking out 
upon the sky, she only said: 

“Ah, me! ah, me!” 


_ After dinner at the clab-house in Beacon Street. 
Two gentlemen smoking their cigars and glanc- 
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ing over the daily papers. Nelson Burt, very / 
tall and finely made; an extremely handsome, 
manly face, set off by whiskers at the sides. A 
countenance, which, if physiognomy does not lie, 
shows honor, humor, firmness, gentleness and 
truth in its fine lineaments. Harry Trent, an 
effeminate looking man, exquisitely dressed, 
with immaculate shirt collar, wonderful diamonds 
for shirt studs, impossible neck-tie, trousers the 
triumph of the tailor’s art, polished leather boots, 
ne plus ultra Jouvin gloves; delicate, but very 
expensive seals dangling from a delicate but 
very expensive chain, which was fastened to a 
tiny but very expensive watch—in fact, a dapper, 
exquisite, but very expensive little man. 


“This will be a doosed expensive thing,” 
lisped this wealthy citizen of ——; well, no mat- 
ter, [have not mentioned the city, you shall 
guess it. Nelson Burt looked up over his paper 
and sent cloud after cloud of smoke rolling up- 
ward in heavy wreaths. ° 

“What have you been buying now?” asked 
he. “Been importing another fur coat from 
Russia, eh ?”” 

Ah, that was a good voice to come after Trent’s. 
It was round and smooth, firm and manly, a 
ring in its tones which made you have a certain 
contempt for the owner of that other voice. 

“No, no! I mean the war. I tell you, Burt, 
the country will be ruined. The banks will be 
drained and without a specie reserve to keep 
their bills at par, everything must tremble. I 
shall sell out my Wilmington at the Board to- 
morrow, and go over to Europe.”’. 

“ You wont go into the army, then?” asked 
Burt, taking his Havana from his lips and laying 
his paper down. 

“Army! me go into the army! Ha, ha! the 
rebels may go to the —— before—” 

“Before you'll go, eh?” interrupted Burt, 
slyly. 

“Well, but see here, you don’t think of going 
to the war, eh? They said so at the Board to- 
day, and I, as your friend, took the liberty of 
saying it was a misrepresentation.” 

“ Then let me tell you, Harry Trent, you took 
a very great liberty, for 1am not only going, but 
have my commission in my pocket now, as 
captain.” 

“Captain! Captain! why, you are mad! 
The most splendid fellow in town, rich and just 
going to get married to my cousin Lu Alwyn— 
going to the war! to lose a leg or an arm! what 
the deuce will you do for billiards? or get along 
as major of the Horse Guards ?” 

“T have a large portion of the Horse Guards 
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recruited in my company for the war, and as for 
billiards, if I am so unfortunate as to lose an 
arm, I must abandon the cue, and Lucretia—ah, 
Lucretia would love me, my dear fellow, as well 
as ever.” 

“Not she, I tell you. I know her, I think. 
She is proud of you as the handsomest fellow in 
town ; but she is ambitious, and would not care 
a sou for one hand if you had not another to 
help her into her carriage. Ah, I know her!” 

“Faugh! she’s rejected you, perhaps,” said 
Burt, good-humoredly, and by the color of the 
face of Trent it was very probable the random 
shot reached the mark. 

Trent lit another cigar, and soon after strolled 
from the room, his last words warning. But to 
do no such foolish thing as to go to the war. 

“ There is pwenty of froth, Nelson, pwenty of 
froth, which if skimmed will never be missed ; 
but my dear fellow, consider, consider the cweme 
of the cweme. Ah, it’s too doosed expensive 
for me !” 

And the little man strolled out into Beacon 
Street with his unexceptionable toilet, and his 
little mind running on ten per cent. Burt sat 
long alone. He smoked many cigars, until the 
twilight made the objects outside grow dim and 
hazy, and he looked up into the quiet sky and 
murmured : 

“ Have I chosen aright? Ah, me! ah, me!” 

Two watchers—to be in the time to come two 
mourners. Ah, me! 

“©, Nelson, how splendidly you look!” And 
as the beautiful Lucretia Alwyn uttered the re- 
mark, it might have been tenderness, but it seem- 
ed more like sadness in the tones of the hand- 
some soldier’s voice, as he said : 

“Can you think of splendor and beauty at 
such an hour as this, Lucretia, and—I am going 
away to-morrow ?” 

The girl’s face flushed, but she quickly said : 

“O, do not think it was all pride, Nelson.” 

Soon she was folded to his beating heart. 

“Come to the corridor, Lucretia. To-night is 
the last I will spend.with you for a long time— 
may be forever. Let us look out on the moon 
together. Is it too damp for you here upon the 
piazza? No? Well, then, let me recall the 
scene—so dear to us both—upon the beach at 
Nahant. It was just such a night as this—the 
moon rode through the heavens a luminous 
queen, the brightest train of stars seeming as but 
pallid lovers who fainted at the smiles and kisses 
which she gave to the crystal waters. The dusky 
outline of Egg Rock which rose grotesquely in 
the distance—the long black promontory branch- 
ing from Lynn beach crowned with the mon- 


strous hotel which flashed with lights, and from 
whose halls the music floated to us on the eve- 
ning zephyrs, yet not conveying sounds one half 
so tender as the harmony of a voice which spell- 
ed me. Ah, how well I remember each emotion 
then, Lucretia. I had just awakened from a 
dream—” 

He stopped abruptly, and seemed buried in 
sad thought. 

“Yes,” replied Lucretia; “and I, too, was 
happy that night. Long, long before, dear Nel- 
son, when everybody thought my sister Nell was 
your choice, had my heart coveted you—” 

“O, fool, fool! to think she ever loved me!” 

“You seem even now, to regret the change, 
Nelson ?” 

“No, no, dear—dearest Lu. But had she 
never proved so false, I should have been your 
brother and not your husband.” 

And he held her more closely, fondly; but he 
was cheating himself when he hoped to love the 
reality more than the—memory. 

“ Yes, it was that glorious night, darling, when 
you taught me to banish regret, that there was 
yet hope and love for me. ’Tis strange, too, 
that Nellie, who never was handsome, held me 
in such close captivity.” 

“She is my sister, Nelson, and she was your 
love, so we must not speak harshly of poor Nell 
—but—but—even in our own family she was 
never trusted.” 

“Good God! what was that?” 

A low cry, more piercing in its anguish than 
the loudest shriek, just beneath the piazza, in the 
garden, occasioned the exclamation, and when 
the lovers went down, they found at their feet, 
by a rustic shaded seat, the body of a woman 
lying in the gravelled path, the white face turned 
upward to the pallid moon. 

O, Nellie!” 

And Nelson Burt lifted her up in his strong 
arms and carried her tenderly as a babe into the 
house. Lucretia did not speak, but the fair fea- 
tures grew dark, the soft, tiny hands were clench- 
ed, and the thin lips were white and closely shut, 
Where was her womanly anxiety or sisterly love # 
Ah, where? She followed closely, and when 
the swooning girl was recovering, and the ser- 
vants attended her, Nelson and Lucretia were 
once more alone ; the fair face all bright again, 
the soft tongue as winning. 

“ Eaves-dropping,” said Lucretia. 

“ Suffering,” whispered Burt. 

But ere they parted the glamour of Lucretia’s 
eyes had won his trust again. 

“ Never do you deceive me, Lucretia, or I shall 
lose all faith in woman. You are sure you love 
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me through all misfortune, for myself/—love 
me as I love all woman-kind because of you—as 
-L love all right and truth and honor for their 
sakes alone ?” 

“ For yourself, dear Nelson, and when you re- 
turn from the war—” 

* Ah, then! if sick or wounded ?” 

“ Then doubly loved and cared for.” 

And through her tears she said “ farewell.” 
And when he parted from her he pressed her to 
his bosom, and in his manly though shaken voice 
bade God bless her. And then he strode down 
the street, the moonlight coquetting with his 
bullioned shoulder-straps and flashing on his 
bright gleaming buttons, while Lucretia, stand- 
ing in the arched doorway of the marble hall, 
did not, as she watched him, bless him with a 
prayer, but only whispered in triumph : 

“ He is so rich and handsome, and—he is mine 
at Jast.” 

Bat even then over her head, lay stricken 
Nellie Alwyn, the gas turned down so low it 
seemed like a sickly taper-light, which made 
strange shadows on the golden-papered wall. 
She passed her thin hands to her burning head 
and sobbed out such grief laden words as these : 

** He’s gone to the war cursing me in his heart. 
O, sister! O, sister! O God, let me—die !” 

Out on a scout. What a troop starts out from 
camp across the Potomac this pitchy night. A 
solid mass of men whose horses move as regular- 
ly as though each one is set in systematic motion 
by a mechanical spring. A beautiful sight, in- 
deed. Itis true you cannot see much of it ex- 
cept you are one of those riders and glance along 
the line at the flash of the burnished sabres. The 
independent company of Horse Guards hold the 
advance here under Captain Burt, and they 
have volunteered this night to advance ahead of 
our outermost pickets, and after placing their 
horses in a sheltered wood, to advance on foot 
and seek the information of the rebel lines which 
may save the right wing of the army from sur- 
prise. A dangerous business, ’tis true, but full 
of that kind of reckless adventure our brave sol- 
diers delight in. 

How that word ever possessed such a thrilling 
significance it is impossible to tell, but as one 
man, the column halted before the imperious 
command of that voice of an unseen man. 

“ Who goes there?” 

“ Friends with the countersign !” 

“ Advance one, and give the countersign !” 

The captain rides slowly toward the voice, the 
elank-—clank of his scabbard sounding grim mu- 
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sic as he rides. He sees through the darkness 
the point of a bayonet before his eyes—one of 
the outermost pickets. He whispers in his car. 

“ Advance! Countersign is correct.” 

And the column comes on to the pickets’ 
neighborhood—the very horses seeming to travel 
with velvet-clad hoofs, and only the clank, clank 
of the steel scabbards against the horses’ trap- 
pings. 

“ Picket,” says the captain, in a whisper— 
“ how soon are you relieved from this post ?” 

With arms at “ present” the soldier replies : 

“In about an hour, I think, captain.” 

“ Where is the wood toward the Martinsburg 
road where our men conceal horses while scout- 

“To the left. The road is good, about a mile 
forward. But be careful, captain, they shot two 
of our boys on picket tonight, and I hear the 
drums beating quite plain with the south wind 
to-night—Who goes there ?” 

His sharp ears detected an arrival at a distance, 
even while he was whispering his cautions. Ah, 
it brightens the sense of hearing when men are 
listening each second for death in the rustling 
leaves, the breaking twigs, the click of a rifle 
trigger, or the whistle of a Mini¢ ball! But the 
comer answers : 

“ Sergeant of the guard !” 

“ Advance, sergeant of the guard, and give the 
countersign.” 

And one more is added to the party to reiter- 
ate the cautions given by the faithful picket. 
Past frowning copses which might have conceal- 
ed the enemy, past gloomy buildings now desert- 
ed and wrecked, which had not long before shel- 
tered proud and happy families; through level 
fields where all landmarks were destroyed, as 
fences have been burned for soldiers’ fuel, and 
where rank weeds now spring in full luxuriance, 
in place of tobacco and waving wheat; over run- 
ning streams, the horses stumbling over rocky 
beds, now fording, now swimming them. At 
last the shelter obtained in the heavy wood which 
their guides had described to them, and each 
horse securely tethered, the soldiers, with sword 
in hand, and revolver in belt, formed to follow 
their brave captain on foot in their perilous 
scout near the enemy’s outposts. 

Creeping like snakes in the grass, warily 
through the underbrush, or carefully along the 
road, learning as they thus travelled the strange 
fact, that no matter how black and dark the 
night is, by creeping on the ground, men can, by 
looking upward towards the heavens, distinguish 
all moving objects advancing or retreating near 
them. Now being halted by command of the 
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captain, or anon a squad ordered fifty paces to 
the front, or platoons deployed right or left, in 
this way advancing, still advancing nearer to- 
wards the enemy and danger. At last, ere they 
knew their situation, the sharp “Halt!” of the 
enemy’s picket-guard rang out on the still night 
air, followed by the “‘ Who goes there ?” 

Now the hearts of many beat loudly in their 
breasts, and their hands grasped more firmly the 
sword, but with their breath almost suspended, 
their ears were alive to the slightest rustle of a 
leaf; and the picket deceived, muttering, paces 
his post. Stilla few picked men creep up to 
the spot with the stealth of Indians. (And yet 
these men a few months ago measured broad- 
cloth, or lived by their knowledge of single and 
double entry.) Still the picket with his musket 
shouldered moves slowly along, perhaps thinking 
of some one at home, home beloved, perhaps in 
ruins, when—a quick blow from behind—musket 
snatched from his grasp—rude hands closed over 
his mouth to stifle the groan or alarm, and the 
voice in his ear : 

“You're our prisoner. Silence, or you are a 
dead man!” while the scouts behind advance 
to find a captive and the coast clear. 

Who could tell how all the rest happened ¢ 
could you, or you? How the brave scouts ad- 
vancing saw the enemy’s camp-fires, and the 
dusky figures advancing to and fro amongst the 
trees. How they heard the “ reliefs’ ordered, 
and the corporals forming the men to march to 
their posts, and the tap, tap of the drum, min- 
gled with the voices of men singing or playing 
at cards. All this seemed to occur in but a few 
seconds, and the absence of their brave captain 
with his aids in advance, to complete the object 
of the scout, seemed but a few seconds more, 
when flash! flash! whiz! whiz! bang! bang! 
bang! and their band was surrounded as by 
magic, by thrice their number, and the shouts of 
command were mingled with the clash of arms, 
the rattle of musketry, and the loud drum beat- 
ing to quarters along the whole line. 

At such a time there are deeds of bravery done 
as minstrels of old loved to sing about in ancient 
hall, when the revels ran high, and the past was 
crowned by tales of personal valor. And that 
night Burt’s Horse Guards, hemmed in by su- 
perior numbers, fought each one like a chevalier 
who thought first of his country and his honor, 
and lastly of his life; each man animated with 
the spirit of his leader, and seeming to imbibe 
from mere contact and association his high, chiv- 
alrous bravery. High above all rose his tower- 
ing form ; unharmed he dealt the heaviest blows 
in the thickest of the fight, his yoice like a clari- 


on rising above the crack of the rifles and the 
loud groans of dying men, till a marksman more 


unerring than the rest, directed a bullet’s course’ 


which crashed clean through his shoulder, and 
his sword brandished aloft even glistening in 
that lurid Bengola light, fell to the ground, and 
as their brave captain fell, the retreat was ordered. 

There was a dash made for Captain Burt’s 
body by the enemy, but a score rushed forward 
to protect it, and although a few laid down their 
lives beside it, his brave comrades bore him to 
the rear, and fighting hand to hand back to their 
horses, a struggling, wounded mass, made their 
way back to camp that night—Heaven and their 
desperate energy alone knew how. The next 
day’s papers recorded the act thus : 

“A special but most dangerous reconnoisance 
was made by Captain Burt’s Horse Guards of 
C—’s Brigade last night, to ascertain the exact 
position and strength of theenemy at. Af: 
ter capturing one of the enemy’s pickets, they 
fell into an ambuscade. The Horse Guards, led 
by their brave captain, fought with the greatest 
valor, till Captain Burt received a severe wound, 
when they retreated, with a loss of seven killed 
and three missing. The purposes of the scout 
were entirely successful.” 

A telegraphic message also was sent next day 
to Lucretia Alwyn. 


“T shall lose m 


ht arm, the doctors say. 
I have my heart still 


le, and for thee. 
“ Nge.son.” 


Who shall read a maiden’s heart? But when 
that message came, Lucretia was in the drawing- 
room receiving a morning call from Harry Trent. 
She was dressed in the most exquisite of French 
wrappers, and her white throat which rose so 
grandly from the base of Valenciennes lace that 
formed the collar of her dress, had just been ex- 
ercised in song. She had poured forth the lines 
of Tasso’s Armida ending 


“ Dolcissimi d’amor sensi e sospiri,”’ 


with ravishing sweetness, and the delicate Mr. 
Trent paid her some nice little compliments on 
her voice, although he did not affect to under 
stand the words, and she sat down by his side 
with cousinly freedom, while he patted the little 
white hand which he held in his own soft palm. 

“Ah, Coz Lu, you know I am going to Europe 
in a week, and I have come to say good-by, and 
you don’t cry nor fwaint, nor say you're sowry.” 

“You know you wanted me to join you once, 
Harry.” And she looked one of her sweetest 
looks in Mr. Harry Trent’s eyes. 

Could this be the woman who stood with Cap- 
tain Burt upon the piazza, looking from that very 


window on a certain night, her soft eyes suffused 
with tears, and the languor of love’s sensibility 
pervading her whole being? Ere Harry Trent 
could analyze the words of his cousin, a servant 
rapped at the door for admission, and handing 
her a message in the printed envelope which 
smacks before it is opened of importance and 
rapid transition of thought from afar, he retired 
from the room. And Lucretia read that tele- 
graphic message, conveying so much and yet so 
little, and though her face paled she did not 
speak, but she crushed the slip tightly in her 
hand. 

“Anybody dead?’ were the first delicate 
words of delicate Mr. Trent. 

“ Yes, to me,” was the reply, in a brooding 
and bitter tone. And there was silence between 
the two for some moments. This pair knew 
each other well enough to be unfashionably nat- 
ural. Lucretia broke the silence. 


“Harry, you offered to take me to Europe. 


once—and I refused the offer.” 

“Yes, and had the doosed bad taste to refuse 
me along with it.” 

“ Can the error I then committed be repaired ?”’ 

“What? How? The doose! Why, Coz Lu, 
you are asking me to marry you!” 

“ And do you refuse now ?” 

“Refuse! No! no! no!” 

And the neat Mr. Harry threw his coat sleeves 
(his arms in them perhaps) about the neck of his 
handsome cousin, and gave her several hearty 
kisses before she could release herself. So hand- 
some Captain Burt was to lose his wife as well 
as hisarm. What a prophet his friend Trent 
was | 


Night in the military hospital. The lamps 
burned low in the long chambers, so still, save 
from the occasional groans of a sufferer, or the 
incoherent mutterings of delirious patients. The 
long rows of cots ranged in an unbroken straight 
line, beneath whose white coverings there lay a 
sick or dying soldier, looked solemn in the night 
time, and as patients tossed their feverish heads, 
or raised up an emaciated arm, it threw a weird 
shadow upon the white-washed wall, which made 
one start in quiet hours and look for phantoms 
in the dusky corners. Flitting about amongst 
the cots were those angels, the female nurses, in 
their quiet habits, and with softest of hands, and 
most soothing of voices, ministering to the wants 
of the soldiers. , if there be holy offices on this 
earth, and blessings of God rest upon those who 
fill them, these gentle nurses occupy the one and 
must receive the other. Chaplains there are 
here, too, who sit by the bedside of these unfor- 
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tunates, and read the good Word, cheering the 
heart, and relieving the dying man of half his 
care. But the steady tramp, tramp, of the guard 
without never ceases, and the sound of the drum 
comes up muffled to the sufferers, reminding 
them of the dangers passed, and shared with the 
comrade who now lies in his little pine case 
below. 

Beside a cot in the upper part of the chamber, 
and separated from the other beds by a screen, 
lay Captain Burt. His arm was ina sling. It 
had not been amputated, but a severe operation 
was performed to relieve the arm of the splinter- 
ed bone. Soon after this a violent fever set in, 
and he had been delirious since his removal to 
the military hospital. He looked gaunt and pale, 
and his beard had grown luxuriantly long, cover- 
ing his breast. He was now sleeping a more 
quiet slumber than usual, aud his hand was held 
by a nurse who seemed to count his pulses eager- 
ly, and every now and then moistened his brow 
with cool water from a sponge. He murmured 
some incoherent words in his sleep, and soon af- 
ter awoke. The lights were burning dimly, and 
the nurse retired to a corner where the shadows 
were deeper, and placed upon her head the pecu- 
liar hood worn by the nurses which nearly con- 
ceals their faces. 

“ Where am I?” he asked, glancing around 
wearily. 

“In the military hospital at ——,” she an- 
swered, softly. 

He crossed his uninjured arm over his brow 
for a few seconds and then seemed to recollect 
everything. He was evidently conscious. 

“Who are you?” he again asked, with the 
abruptness of a sick man. 

“* One of the nurses.” 

“Ah! Irecollect now, as ina dream, a soft 
hand touching mine, a kind form administering 
to my wants. Itis you.” 

Me—yes.” 

And the woman’s voice was low and sweet, 
just such a voice as lulls us when wearied, and 
soothes us when miserable. 

“Thank you! thank you!” 

“ There, do not speak, or excite yourself. I 
have only done my duty.” 

“Ab, ah! Lucretia I thought once would be 
here. Tell me, my kind nurse, are all women 
false 

“Do not speak so—look so. You will be 
sick again.” 

“No, I shall not. I feel clearly this moment, 
that I shall get well, and speedily. Come into 
the light more, will you not? I wish to talk 
with you.” 
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But the nurse was trembling violently, and 
shrunk closer into the shadows as if she were a 
sensitive plant, and feared the touch of mortal. 

“T feel like talking to you, my kind nurse, be- 
cause there is something in your voice which 
thrills me. I once loved a lady—O, it seems a 
long while ago—and I know now she is the only 
one who ever held my heart. I wrote her letters 
full of passion then, for I thought she had a 
poetic soul. She had a homely face, but I 
thought her heart the richer for that. (Is it not 
strange a woman now should be listening to this 
confession from a wounded man in a military hos- 
pital? but you must submit to a caprice and let 
me talk.) Well, she took my letters, and upon 
their backs she parodied my vows and tossed 
them to a handsome sister to cut her patterns 
from—” 

“O, this is impossible! impossible!” And the 
nurse came out from her corner, her hands clasp- 
ed together, and the utmost anguish depicted up- 
on her pale face ; but seeming to recollect how 
foolish it was to betray such interest in a foolish 
tale, she sunk down again into her chair. 

“O, it is all trae—every word,” said the cap- 
tain, turning quickly towards the nurse, and sur- 
prised at her words and actions. “This hand- 
some sister showed me my letters, and partly 
from pique, partly from wounded pride, but 
more from the spell of her beauty, and I think 
now, her arts, I declared myself her lover; yet 
at times the remembrance of her—of Nellie—al- 
most drove me mad. When I joined the army 
and left my native city, 1 fancied I was followed 
by the prayers of Lucretia. When I was wound- 
ed I telegraphed to her, and this was her answer. 
‘ Our engagement must end. Ere you return I 
shall be the wife of Harry Trent!’ Now tell me, 
good nurse, if there be trath in woman ?” 

“O, Nelson! Nelson!” 

And the nurse came sobbing to the side of the 
cot and knelt before him, her hood thrown back, 
and the waning light just disclosing the pale fea- 
tures of Nellie Alwyn. The words—the tone 
made the sick man start up, and from that tone, 
and the reproach the words conveyed, his heart 
leaped to the truth, and he could see at a glance 
the conspiracy to ensnare him by Lucretia, and 
by the devotion of Nellie as his nurse, her ever- 
reigning love. 

Let that moment of joy be passed over, for 
feeble pens like mine could never portray the 
ecstacy of such a re-union. Suffice it to say, 
that Lucretia had obtained possession of Nellie’s 
letters and used them for her base purposes, and 
that Nellie saw Nelson Bart grow colder each 
day, and felt hope grow faint when she found he 
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loved Lucretia, and that his protestations to her 
were insincere. When she heard of Nelson’s 
wound, no considerations were sufficient to pre- 
vent her hastening to nurse him, so to prove that 
——‘‘ For years she never nursed a thought 
That was not his; that on his wandering way, 
Daily and nightly, poured a mourner’s prayer, 
To tell him even now she’d rather share 
His lowiiest lot—walk by his side an outcast— 
Work for him, beg with him—live upon the light 
Of one kind smile from him, than wear a crown.” 
And these events transpired but a few months 
ago, and since then the simple order was publish- 
ed as military news, “Captain Nelson Burt, of 
——, brevetted colonel, for gallantry and merit- 
orious conduct at ——.” 
And two more newspaper clippings must end 
our story 
“ Sailed this day in steamer ‘City of Wash- 
ington,’ Captain Brooks, Harry Trent, Esq., 
of Boston, and his bride, the daughter of John 
Alwyn.” And ina Boston paper of last week, 
we read, “The gallant colonel of the —— goes 
South to-day. His wife accompanies him.” And 
who but sterling Nellie Alwyn is the wife of 
Colonel Burt? Have these pictures been less in- 
teresting because more truth than fiction has 
been blended with the scenes ? 


VEGETABLE LIFE, 

A plant or a tree never forgets itself. Cheat 
it of its root, and the stem remains faithful. 
The minutest twig, put out to nurse upon the 
arm of a foreign mother, feels the thrill of the 

reat primal Jaw in its filmiest fibre, and breathes 
in every expression of its life its fidelity. If you 
will walk with me into the garden, I will show 
you & mountain ash in full bloom; but on the 
top of it you will see a strange little cluster of 
pear blossoms. A twig from a Seckel pear tree 
was, two or three years since, engrafted there. 
It had a hard time in uniting its being to that of 
the alien ash, but it loved life, and so, at length, 
it consented to join itself to the transplanted 
forest tree. It was weak and alone, but it kept 
its law. Spring bathed the ash with its own pe- 
culiar bloom, and autumn hang with its clusters 
of scarlet berries, and it was hidden from sight 
by the redundant foliage, but it kept its law. 
The roots of the mountain ash, blindly reaching 
in the and ——- its juices, knew 
nothing of the little orphaned twig above, that 
waited for its food ; but they could not cheat it of 
its law. Up to a certain point of a certain 
bough the rising flaids came under the law of 
the mountain ash, and there they found a gate- 
way, guarded by an angel that gave them a new 
commandment. ‘“ Thus far— mountain ash; 
beyond—Seckel pear ;” and if, in October, you 
will walk in the garden again with me, I will 
show you among the scarlet berries, bendin 
heavily toward you, the clustered succulence 
the Seckel.—/xaminer. 


There is nothing of so much worth as a mind 
well instructed. 


_ADDIE TURNER'S CONQUEST. 


LOST AT SEA. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 


All night the pitiless wind 
Has fretted the surging sea, 

And the stormy waves, in their wrath, 
Are as cruel as they can be. 


A vessel slipped from the offing. 
In the dawning of yesterday ; 

A score of lips were kissed in the morn, 
Who will never be kissed for aye. 


For to-night her masts lie broken, 
And the white sails shred away ; 
And the angry sea, and the sky, 
And the waves, are wild for their prey. 


And to-night another is anchored 
In the port of charnel ships; 

And to-night a score of frenzied prayers 
Are frozen on pallid lips. 


And many a wife is a widow, 
With orphans about her knee, 
Who thinks herself as happy a wife 
As ever there can be. 


And many a red-lipped maiden 
Says, with a smile and a sigh, 
“ Never was sweetheart braver than mine, 
Or maid as happy as I!” 


But bright eyes will look with longing, 
And lips will whiten with fears, 

And cheeks that were redder than roses, 
Will fade in a rain of tears. 


For never again shall maiden, 
Or wives, or children, lay 

Their lips to the faithful ones they kissed 
In the dawn of yesterday. 


ADDIE TURNER'S CONQUEST. 


BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 


Ir was a rainy day. Addie Turner, Lizzie 
Moore, Maggie Berne and Daffy Lovering, who 
were my guests, sat in a group before the parlor 
fire, while I lounged on a sofa with a book. My 
book was not very interesting, and I was half- 
asleep, when the girls, who had been chatting 
merrily together for the last hour, suddenly made 
an assault upon me. 

“Come Et!” cried Lizzie Moore, coming over 
to the sofa and pulling the book away. “Do 
wake up and entertain us! It’s very improper 


for a hostess to leave her guests to suffer from 
ennui in this way.” 

“Are you suffering from ennui? I thought 
you were busy talking.” 

“ About ourselves—there’s no fun in that.” 

“ Give us something better to talk about,” said 
little Daffy Lovering, who sat on an ottoman 
with her head in Maggie Berne’s lap. 

“ Discuss Holmes’s last book.” 

“ Haven’t read it.””—‘ Don’t know enough !” 
they replied. 

Tell stories.” 

“We have. I’ve related every shadow of a 
conquest I ever made,” said Addie Turner. 

“ The girls must have been entertained.” 

“ They were.” 

“ Read aloud to each other.” 

“ We don’t want to.” 

“« Well, I don’t know what to do for you.” 

“Tell us some news,” said Maggie Berne. 

“Charley and Vet Sutherland are coming here 
to-morrow.” 

“Who are they ?” in a chorus. 

“Relatives of mine. Would have been my 
cousins, only they were not born until my fath- 
er’s brother’s wife married the second time.” 

“So on.” 

“ Charley is engaged—you must let him alone ; 
but any of you who can may make a conquest of 
Vet. He is a fine fellow, wealthy, handsome, 
intellectual and well connected.” 

“ His age ?” 

“ Twenty-four.” 

“‘He’s too young to be interesting, Et,” said 
Daffy Lovering, laughing. 

“ Not a bit of it!” cried Addie Turner. “ Daf- 
fy’s heroes are always forty years old—bald and 
blasé—the Rochester order.” 

“ Because if men are ever going to be sensible 
and lovable, they usually are by that time,” 
replied Daffy, quickly. 

‘Rochester wasn’t bald,” said Maggie Berne. 

“Daffy, you must remember that this is a 
more precocious age than was the one in which 
Rochester lived,” said Addie. 

“Be still, allof you! I want Et to tell us 
about her cousins,” cried Lizzie Moore. 

“They are not my cousins, I told you. I 
haven’t any more to tell.” 

“Describe Vet Sutherland—by the way, what 
is his proper name?” asked Addie Turner. 

“He is about the medium size, well made. 
Has an exquisitely fair face, with light-brown hair, 
and a silky beard with a tinge of yellow, dark 
blue eyes, with heavy brown eye-lashes, Grecian 
nose, well made mouth with white teeth—don’t 
chew tobacco—pink cheeks, and a good forehead.” 
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“Rather of the doll order,” observed Addie 
Turner. 

“The description gives that impression, but 
you will find him anything butadoll. I will 
answer no more questions now. I’ve given you 
material enough to entertain yourselves with.” 

They fell to chatting again, and I watched 
them silently. I was anticipating and speculat- 
ing upon the little romance which I knew would 
be enacted beneath my father’s roof the coming 
summer ; for my girl friends all had their charms 
of face and manner, and Vet Sutherland, without 
being romantic or sentimental, was susceptible. 
He had had very few love experiences in his life, 
but I was sure he would have a serious one to re- 
member when his visit in the summer was ended. 
In truth I half feared for bim as I watched the 
pretty group of girls. My glance lingered long- 
est on Addie Turner. She had the most beauty 
and the least heart, but she had the capability of 
concealing her deficiencies. I thought it would 
be a sad fate for Vet, if he fell in love with her. 
(His proper name was Sylvestus. ) 

The gentlemen arrived the next day, and the 
house was livelier than ever. Vet's handsome 
eyes sparkled at sight of the pretty group of 
girls, and he thanked me for the pleasant surprise 
of their visit. I told him to be sure that he had 
preserved the pleasure after the surprise had 
past. He laughed a little, assured me that his 
heart was still whole, though he had enjoyed 
their company a whole day. I asked him which 
was the prettiest. 

“ Addie Turner,” he replied. 

“Which do you like best?” 

“ All of them.” 

But he could not make that careless answer in 
sincerity a great while, I knew. 

During that summer we lived fast, in a literal 
sense. Besides the guests who slept beneath my 
father’s roof, we had a daily influx of visitors 
from the city, who drove out in carriages, and 
spent a day or two with us. There was a great 
deal of riding, and driving, and walking ; a great 
many morning rambles and evening dances ; sev- 
eral noisy frolics in the woods, and more than 
one quiet flirtation. We had strawberry feasts 
and cherry pickings, picnics and boat-rides. And 
every day of this merry, social intercourse brought 
a great deal of life to all of us. Every hour had 
its marked passages for many. 

Not until a sick headache separated me for a 
day from the animated throng, did I have a 
chance to think calmly, and see how we stood. 
The principal changes were that Vet Sutherland 
was in love with Addie Turner, and little Daffy 
Lovering in love with him. 


The child kept her secret well. No one but 
myself, who had known her long and understood 
her perfectly, suspected it. She was quiet and 
gentle as usual in his society, commanding even 
her natural changes of color, but I could see her 
shrink from him sometimes when he suddenly 
approached her. Once I chanced to touch her 
hand when he sat alone with her and me during 
a quiet hour, and it was cold as ice, though the 
July sunlight was falling warmly upon her. The 
little hand had grown thinner gradually, I no- 
ticed, and her face lost some of its childish 
plumpness and bloom. Bat all the time Daffy 
was serene and quiet, for with her gentleness she 
had a powerful pride. I knew that though she 
had gathered up all the riches of her nature in a 
love, she would never fling it, a free gift, at Vet 
Sutherland’s feet. He would be obliged to ask 
for it first. 

Addie Turner gloried in her conquest—more, 
she boasted of it. 

“Pooh! he likes to flirt with you, Ad!” said 
Lizzie Moore ; “‘ but he’ll nover ask you to marry 
him !” 

“ True for you, Lib!” cried Maggie Berne. 

Addie’s eyes flashed. As she stood leaning 
against the window-casing, the snowy drapery 
falling around her, making a sort of background 
for her beautiful figure, it struck me that her 
pride would havea fall. There was an insolence 
in her exquisitely lovely face that spoiled all 
womanliness. Daffy Lovering, who stood by 
my seat, bent forward and whispered : 

“ How can he love her?” 

“T do not know, sweet,” I said. 

“Then you doubt my power?” said Addie 
Turner. “ You think he is not in love with me?” 

“He is a fool, if he is!” said Lizzie Moore, 
more aptly than elegantly. 

“ What will you stake that I cannot make him 
propose before the week is out?” asked Addie, 
with a quick glance about the room. Daffy was 
leaning across my lap as she sat at my feet, and 
I could feel her heart beat quickly against my 
arm. She was a little pale, but very quiet. 

“T will stake my faith in the sense of men in 
general,” said Lizzie Moore, with a laugh. 

“ And I my faith in heart before face,” echoed 
Maggie Berne. 

Addie bowed thanks for the compliments im- 
plied. 

“What will you stake, baby?” she asked, 
turning to meet the gaze of the soft brown eyes I 
had been watching. She looked more insolent 
than ever, with her red lips curved in a smile, 
and the inquiring expression in her bright eyes. 
A flush rose slowly to Daffy’s cheeks. 
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“My love for Vet Sutherland,” she said, 
clearly. 

There was an instantaneous hush. Every eye 
was fixed on Daffy’s sweet face, which paled as 


soon as her words were uttered. Her glance 
still sought Addie’s. 

“Do you accept the stake ?”’ she asked, quietly. 

“ Yes,’ said Addie, briefly, but the flash and 
glow had faded from her face. Whether it was 
the surprise, or the voice of her conscience, that 
affected her, I cannot say; but her manner was 
changed as she said : 

“ What will you stake, Et?” 

“My chance for matrimony,” I replied. “If 
Vet Sutherland asks you to marry him, I will 
take a vow of celibacy.” 

“At the expense of his brother,” said Lizzie 


“ A valuable lot of bets I have, truly,” laughed 
Addie. “All of them to your loss, not one to 
my gain. Well, but I will accept them.” 

“Supposing you win and we lose our faiths, 
and loves, and hopes, you must ask us to the 
wedding, Ad,” said Maggie Berne. 

“There will be no wedding,” replied Addie, 
quickly. 

“ Why ” 

“ Because I shall refuse him, of course. I am 
engaged to Henry Bertram!” 

Another denouement !—another silence ! 

“OQ Addie!” said Daffy Lovering. 

The instant her last words were uttered, I 
knew Addie Turner regretted them. She had 
not meant to expose her perfidy—for it was 
nothing less. Harry Bertram was a man of 
principle and honor, who would have died sooner 
than marry a woman whom he knew to be guilty 
of such dishonor. He was Lizzie Moore’s old 
and true love. How could she hope that he 
would remain in ignorance of her acta? Lizzie 
was a good, true-hearted girl, but not the most 
delicate one ; and she would not scruple to inform 
Harry of the unworthiness of the woman he had 
preferred to her. 

“T have told you this in confidence, girls,” 
Addie said, suddenly. ‘ You must promise to 
keep it secret.” 

“ J will not!” said Lizzie Moore, with flashing 
eyes. 

Addie looked at her earnestly. She was seri- 
ously alarmed. For a moment she struggled 
with herself. 

“T will not ask it, then. Iam not afraid to 
abide by the results,” she replied, after a pause. 

“ Neither am I,’”’ whispered Daffy Lovering to 
me. I followed her glance, and saw,a shadow 
paling upon the piazza before the window. It 


was the figure of a man, and the outlines of a 
tasseled smoking-cap were very apparent. No 
one about the house wore a tasseled smoking-cap 
but Vet Sutherland. 


“ How long had it been there ?” I asked, in a 
low voice. 

“J do not know. I am afraid it was there 
when I said—” 

“ Never mind, Daffy.” 

The shadow disappeared in a few moments, 


for the dinner-bell rung. I was sure J knew 


what Addie Turner’s plans were. Vet Suther- 
land was as wealthy and well connected as Harry 
Bertram. Her chance to become Mrs. Bertram 
was rather small under the circumstances, so she 
would make a serious matter of her flirtation 
with Vet, and marry him. 

We all watched the course of the matter 


through the week, each with her own notions of 
the result. Daffy was a little more reserved than 
usual towards Vet, but he appeared so indifferent 
to her, that I doubted if he had heard her con- 
fession. If he had, it apparently did not affect 
him. No one but Daffy and myself knew that 
he had heard the important conversation. 

The week drew towards its close. I could see 
that Addie was growing anxious for the results 
of her bold ventures. Vet sat by her as usual in 
the evenings, walked with her, drove with her, 
sung with her, but he did not ask her to marry 
him. The week was gone at last. 


As Addie passed through the parlor after leay- 


ing the breakfast-room on the following Monday, 
Maggie Berne called to her : 

“Come here, Ad, and be triumphed over! 
Mr. Sutherland hasn’t proposed,after all,has he?” 

Adddie flushed, but noticed the words by no 
other sign. She commenced to speak to me, but 
Lizzie broke in : 

“ And what is more, he never will,” she said. 

“ He will have no opportunity, for I am going 
home,” replied Addie, speaking calmly, though 
very angry. 

“Why are you going so soon, Addie?” I 
asked. 

“Tt is not any sooner than I intended going 
when I came. Iam to be married the last of 
this month,” she answered. 

I knew this to bea falsehood. She had pro- 
mised me on her arrival to remain until the last 
of October. It was then only the tenth of Sep- 
tember. 

“T wouldn't hurry, Ad! You may find reason 
to alter your matrimonial plans,” said Lizzie. 

Addie flashed a searching glance at her. 

“Have you written to Harry Bertram ?” she 


asked, turning suddenly pale. 
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“T have,” said Lizzie. ‘Here is his answer.” 
And she drew a letter from her pocket. We all 
knew Harry’s penmanship, which traced the fol- 
lowing lines ; 

“Frienp Lizzie :—Your note of the sixth 

ve me great pain, but I thank you for it. I 

ve investigated the matter you wrote of, through 
the aid of a friend at Harford, and I find your 
report correct. I shall never marry Addie Tur- 
ner; she is unworthy any honest man’s love. 
Thank Heaven that I did not find it out too late ! 
I am very unhappy, for I have loved her, believ- 
ing her to be an honorable woman. The proof 
that she is not brings me a severe sorrow, but it 
will not be lasting. I can soon forget one so un- 
worthy. Yourfriend, Henry Bertram.” 

Lizzie read the letter aloud, but she regretted 
the reading as soon as performed. Every tinge 


of color left Addie’s face, but she turned and 
walked steadily out of the room, disproving my 
conviction that she was going to faint. Daffy’s 
eyes were full of tears. 

“T pity her, girls,” she said, softly. 

“ But we have not lost our wagers, Daffy, my 
pet!” said Maggie, kissing her—Daffy, being the 
youngest, was the pet of the flock. 

“No,” said a voice behind us. “ You haven’t 
lost your faith in heart before face, Miss Maggie.” 
And Vet Sutherland came forward, smiling. 

“Nor you yours in the sense of men, Miss 
Lizzie,” he continued. 

The girls sprang up, and ran laughing from 
the room. 

“You wont be obliged to take your vow of 
celibacy, Esther,” turning to me. 

I laughed. “The effect is quite lost upon 
me,” I said. “I have anticipated just such a 
remark. Shadows betray listeners sometimes.” 

He ignored my remark with a wave of his 
hand, and turned towards Daffy, who was trying 
to get away, but I held her. 

“And your love isn’t lost, little Daffy. I ac- 
cept it gratefully, and give you the best I ever 
knew in return.” 

It was very awkward to be in at a love-mak- 
ing, dear reader, but what could Ido? Daffy 
clung to me, frightened half out of her senses ; 
80 I had to stay and hear Vet tell her how sweet, 
and dear, and good, and beautiful she was—all 
of which assurances I had perhaps heard made 
before by somebody else to somebody else. But 
I got away at last. I was very sure Vet was 
glad to have me go—and between you and me, I 
shouldn’t wonder if Daffy was, in her heart. 

Well, Vet and Daffy were married the next 
November, and Vet’s brother was married at the 
same time to another girl. A year afterwards I 
read the marriage of Lizzie Moore and Harry 
Bertram. Addie isn’t married yet. 


PATIENT WITH THE LITTLE ONES. 


Be patient with the little ones. Let neither 
their slow understanding nor their occasional 
— offend you to provoke the sharp reproof, 

member the world is new to them, and the 
have no slight task to grasp with their unripen 
intellect the mass of facts and truths that crowd 
upon their attention. You are grown to maturi- 
ty and strength, through years of experience ; 
and it ill becomes you to fret at a child who fails 
to keep pace with your thought. Teach him pa- 
tiently, as God teaches you, “line upon line, 
ag = precept, here a little and there a 
ittle.” Cheer him on in his conflict of mind ; 
in after years his ripe, rich thought shall rise and 
call you blessed. Bide patiently the endless 
questionings of your children. Do not roughly 
crush the rising spirit of free inquiry with an im- 
patient word or frown, nor attempt, on the con- 
trary, a yy reply to every casual 

uestion. k rather to deepen their curiosity. 

onvert, if possible, the careless question into a 
profound and earnest inquiry. Let your repl 
send the little questioner forth, not so muc 
proud of what he has learned, as anxious to know 
more. Happy, thou, if, in giving your child the 
molecule of truth he asks for, you can whet his 
curiosity with a glimpse of the mountain of truth 
lying beyond ; so wilt thou send forth a philoso- 

her, and not a silly pendant into the world. 

r patiently the childish humors of those little 
ones. They are but the untatored pleadings of 
the young spirit for care and cultivation. Irri- 


tated into strength, and hardened into habits, 


they will haunt the whole of life like fiends of 
despair, and make the little ones curse the day 
they were born; but corrected kindly and pa- 
tiently, they become elements of happiness and 
usefulness. Passions are but fires, that may 
either scorch us with their uncontrolled fury, or 


may yield us a genial and needful warmth. 
Bless your little ones with a patient care of their 
childhood, and they will certainly consecrate the 
glory and grace of their manhood to your ser- 
vice. Sow in their hearts the seeds of a perennial 
blessedness ; its ripened fruit will affurd youa 
perpetual joy.—JDfichigan Journal of Education. 


COLOR OF THE EYES. 


That the color of the eyes should affect their 
strength may seem strange, yet that such is the 
case needs not at this time of the day to be 
proved ; and those whose eyes are brown or dark- 
colored, should be informed that they are weaker 
and more susceptible of injury, from various 
causes, than gray or blue eyes. Light blue eyes 
are generally the most powerful, and next to 
those are gray. The lighter the pupil the greater 
and longer continued is the degree of tension the 
eye can sustain.— Scientific American. 


The laws of nature are just but terrible. Causes 
and consequences are inseparable and inevitable. 
The elements have no forbearance. The fire 
burns, the water drowns, the air consumes, the 
earth buries. And perhaps it would be well for 
our race if the punishment of crimes against the 
laws of man were as inevitable as the punish- 
ment of crimes against the laws of nature, were 
man as unerring in his judgment as nature.— 
Longfellow. 
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VAGARIES OF THE NIGHT. 


BY GEORGE W. CROWELL. 


When the hours of night come stealing, 
With a muffled footstep slow, 

Like the bells of memory pealing, 
In the distance, soft and low. 


With the shades of evening falling, 
In their dim and misty light, 

Ghostly forms the soul appalling, 
Break upon the starless sight. 


Then I meet with silent greeting 
Forms that once have walked in pain; 
While my heart with rapture beating, 
Thrills my soul with joy again. 


One among the passing number, 
Dearer far than all the rest, 

Wakes my soul from out its slumber, 
Moves it to the land of rest. 


In her mild and angel beauty, 

Slow she faded from my sight, 
Moving up the path of duty, 

Left this world of gloom and night. 


O, how lonely, sad and lonely, 
Seems this darkened vale of tears, 
As I live, but living only 
In the light of buried years! 


In its pale, unearthly gleaming 
Comes a form to me divine, 

With a smile seraphic beaming, 
Lights this dreary path of mine. 


Thus, when weary and faint-hearted, 
With the still and solemn night, 
‘Comes the form of the departed, 
Fills my soul with calm delight; 


Fills it with a softened glory, 
Like some old familiar strain ; 
Like some long-remembered story, 
That brings back my youth again. 


> 
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THE MASKED ROBBERS. 
A LEAF FROM A DETECTIVE’S NOTE-BOOK. 


BY PERCY GARNETT. 


Some six or eight years ago I received a re- 
quisition from the mayor of a small town in the 
interior of the State of New York, to visit that 
place for the purpose of discovering the perpe- 
trators of various highway robberies which had 
been committed in the neighborhood. I soon 


reached my destination, and found Elliotsville, 
the name of the town in question, consisted but 
of one long, straggling street, containing the 
usual number of stores, taverns, etc., which are 
to be found in all country places. The neigh- 
borhood, however, was very pretty, and I was 
not surprised to learn that in summer time it was 
the favorite place of resort for the dwellers of 
cities. 

My first duty was to call on the mayor, and 
receive from him the particulars of the crimes he 
had referred to in his letterto me. I found “his 
honor” to be a smart, active littke man, who in 
a few minutes put me in possession of all the 
facts he knew, which amounted to simply that 
for two or three weeks before my arrival, scarcely 
a person left the village at nightfall that was not 
dispossessed of all his money and valuables. All 
the robberies had been committed by two men 
who wore crape masks. No violence had been 
done to any person who made no resistance ; but 
one or two individuals, who had disputed the 
robbers’ right to their property, had been dread- 
fully beaten. It appeared that every effort had 
been made to discover the offenders, but every 
scheme had proved in vain, and even a detective 
officer from a neighboring city, who had been 
engaged to ferret out the criminals, had returned 
home, giving it up in despair. 

An hour after my interview with the mayor 
(whom I desired to keep my visit a profound se- 
cret), I was seated in the bar-room of the Con- 
gress House, the chief hotel in the town. It was 
the middle of the month of December, and in- 
tensely cold, so that I was very glad to draw my 
chair close to a large stove used for heating the 
apartment. A considerable number of towns- 
people were assembled there, discussing the 
events of the day. It was really very amusing 
to hear their conversation, embracing as it did a 
hundred different subjects. Politics, religion, 
Farmer Jones’s pigs, were all touched upon ; but 
at last it came to the grand topic, the recent rob- 
beries. On this exciting theme every one had 
something to say, but I gained no further infor- 
mation than what I had already obtained from 
the mayor. 

By special invitation I went to spend the eve- 
ning at his honor’s house, it being specially un- 
derstood that I was to be introduced as a Mr. 
Clark, a New York merchant—that being the 
name I had thought fit to assume for the occasion. 

I found Mr. Dobell the mayor surrounded by 
his family. The worthy official was disposed to 
be very hospitable, and soon made me feel per- 
fectly at home. At the tea-table I was intro- 
duced to his family, consisting of his wife, two 
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grown-up daughters, and a confidential clerk of 
his, named Jasper Barton, a young man about 
thirty years of age. The latter I found to be 
very intelligent. He was from the New England 
States, and could converse on almost every sub- 
ject. At the tea-table the subject of the recent 
robberies was started; Mr. Jasper Barton was 
very indignant that such outrages should be per- 
petrated in the midst of a civilized commanity, 
and offered to make one of a vigilance committee 
to putastop to them. I was half inclined at 
first to impress him into my service; but after 
conning the matter over in my own mind, I de- 
termined to keep my own counsel, and trust to 
my own unaided efforts to discover the robbers. 

I passed a very pleasant evening at the mayor’s 
house. After tea we had music, and I soon saw 
that Jasper was paying his addresses to the eld- 
est daughter of my host, and that they were 
favorably received by the young lady and her 
parents. 

“Do you play chess, Mr. Clark?” suddenly 
said Mr. Dobell, after a pause in the conversation. 

“T play a little,” I replied. 

“Suppose that we adjourn into the dining- 
room, and leave these young people to amuse 
themselves as they please,” said the mayor. 

“With all my heart,” I replied, rising from 
my chair and following Mr. Dobell into an ad- 
joining apartment, where a splendid hickory fire 
was burning on the hearth. The table was drawn 
near the fire, the men were placed, and we com- 
menced the game. I soon found that my oppo- 
nent was not very strong, and that I could easily 
beat him, so that I was able to think of other 
things besides the game. 

“That Mr. Barton appears to be a very fine 
young man,” said I, while waiting for my adver- 
sary to move. 

“He is indeed,” replied Mr. Dobell. “I may 
say he is quite a treasure to me.” 

“Has he lived with you long ?” 

“He has not been with me more than six 
weeks, but he has proved more attentive to busi- 
ness than any clerk I have ever had. He is a 
great favorite with all my customers.” 

“‘ And a favorite with others besides,” said I. 

“ Yes, he is very attentive to Emily—and he 
is such a worthy young man that I do not know 
that she could do much better. It is true he is 
poor, but I am pretty well to do, and in case my 
daughter should decide to accept him as a hus- 
band, why, I can take him into partnership. 
Riches do not make happiness, you know.” 

“ That is a truism that cannot be disputed,” I 
replied. “He appears to be a remarkably intel- 
ligent young man.” 
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“Yes, our parson says he has few equals. 
Would you believe it, he can speak French and 
German like natives of those countries !’’ 

“ Indeed !” I returned, continuing my game. 

We played two or three games, two of which 
I allowed my adversary to win; for I have long 
since discovered that nothing sets a man more 
against you than beating him half a dozen suc- 
cessive games at chess, Mr. Dobell, whom I 
have before said was a short fat man, decidedly 
apoplectically inclined, began to grow sleepy, so 
that his attention was no longer fixed on the 
chess-board. He proposed that we should dis- 
continue playing, and smoke a social cigar to- 
gether. I seconded the proposition, and some 
exquisite Havanas and a decanter of brandy were 
placed on the table. We made ourselves a tum- 
bler of punch each, and were soon enveloped in 
the blue wreaths of smoke from our cigars. 

We conversed on several subjects, but by de- 
grees our conversation grew more and more in- 
terrupted, until at last Mr. Dobell replied only 
by monosyllables to my remarks, and at last 
made no reply at all—for he was fast asleep. 

I sat for some time gazing on the burning 
logs, smoking my cigar, and thinking of nothing 
in particular. At last I began to feel tired, and 
rose up for the purpose of taking my departure, 
when I was attracted by a lot of gaudily-bound 
books placed on a table at the other end of the 
apartment. 

Now, if do I have any one weakness more 
than another, it is the fondness of turning over 
new books and reading their title-pages. 1 could 
not resist the temptation before me, and going to 
the table, I sat down beside it and began to ex- 
amine the books on it. This table was placed 
near the folding-doors, which separated the dining 
from the sitting-room. When I first sat down I 
heard a confused murmur of voices, which, how- 
ever, grew more distinct, and without listening I 
was enabled to hear the conversation going on in 
the next apartment. Perhaps I was in honor 
bound to move away, but my profession as a de- 
tective officer had in a measure blunted these 
nice punctilios of honor, and I always made it a 
rule to know everything I possibly could—for I 
frequently found information, apparently the 
most unimportant, bore upon the particular case 
I might be investigating at the time. The 
speakers in the next room were evidently Jasper 
Barton and Miss Emily Dobell. 

“T have the greatest respect for your father,” 
I heard Jasper say, ‘* but forgive mg, dear Emily, 
if I say that Ihave more ambition than to be- 
come a partner in a grocery business, respectable 


though it be. When you are my wife, I want 
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you to shine in the world as a lady of fashion, 
and not bury yourself in this little town—” 

“ But Jasper—” 

“TI know what you would say, dear,” inter- 
rupted the young man. “TI am fully aware that 
my present position makes my ambition appear 
very foolish, but you do not know all. I have 
already considerable means saved, and have good 
expectations of being rich very soon.” 

“I thoaght your parents were dead,” said Emily. 

“So they are, but I have other relatives living, 
and rich ones, too. I hope—” 

Here his words grew so indistinct that I lost 
them. For some few moments a confused mur- 
mur of voices followed. Then their voices grew 
distinct again. 

“Dear Jasper,” I heard Emily say, “you 
never told me how you lost the middle finger of 
your left hand.” 

I had noticed at the tea-table that the young 
man’s hand was minus this finger. 

“Did I not?” replied Jasper. “I thought I 
had told you. When I was a boy—” 

I could not hear his explanation, for the rea- 
son that he suddenly sunk his voice, and the 
worthy mayor at that moment waking up, I 
heard no more of the conversation going on in 
the adjoining room, which, to tell the truth, did 
not interest me at all. Rising from my seat, I 
shook Mr. Dobell cordially by the hand, and 
returned to my inn. 

I immediately went to bed, and, as is my usual 
custom on retiring for the night, I began to turn 
over in my own mind the best course for me to 
pursue. I recapitulated in my own mind all 
that had been told me concerning the robberies, 
and the first conclusion I arrived at was, that the 
perpetrators of them resided in Elliottsville ; for 
it appears that the persons who had been robbed 
were always addressed by their real names. Af- 
ter a few minutes’ thought on the matter, I made 
up my mind as to the best course of action for 
me to pursue, and that was to allow myself to 
be robbed ! 

The next day I went through the town and 
stated to everybody I met, that it was my inten- 
tion to leave for Albany that night. When the 
landlord of the Congress House heard my deter- 
mination, he earnestly advised me not to go, stat- 
ing that he was certain I should be robbed if I did 
so. This only made me the more determined, 
for it was the very thing I wanted. I was in- 
flexible in my resolution, stating to him that, 
whether I was robbed or not, I must go, as my 
business was imperative. Among other persons 
I called on Mr. Dobell, and told him of my de- 
termination. I found him alone in his store. 
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“ My dear sir,” said he to me, when I told him 
what I intended to do, “let me persuade you to 
give up the idea. You will never detect the 
criminals that way, and you may be seriously 
maltreated.” 

“T have thought the matter over, Mr. Dobell,” 
I replied, “and have concluded that it is the best 
course for me to pursue; and when once I have 
made up my mind, nothing can turn me.” 

“Well, you know best. I must leave the 
matter entirely to yourself.” 

“ Where is Mr. Barton this morning ?” said I. 
“T do not see him here.” 

“He has just gone down to the bank.” ; 

“ You have said nothing to him as to my real 
character ?” 

“No, indeed—not a soul in this place knows 
who you are excepting myself.” 

“That’s right! Be good enough to keep my 
secret until you see me again.” ~ 

So saying, I bade him good-by, and left the 
store. I had not gone a dozen yards down the 
street, before I met his confidential clerk, Mr. 
Jasper Barton. 

“Good morning, Mr. Clark !” said he, shaking 
my hand. 

“Good morning!” I returned, “or rather I 
should say, good-by !” 

“What, are you going to leave us ?” 

“ Yes, I leave for Albany to-night.” 

“ Are you not afraid?” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“ The robbers.” 

“T had forgotten all about them—no, I am 
not afraid of them, though perhaps I ought to 
be, for I often carry considerable funds with me. 
By the by, can you tell me where the bank is ? 
I wish to change some money.” 

“The bank ?—O, yes! Take the first turn to 
the left, and you will see a brown stone building 
—that is the bank.” 

I thanked him, and hurried on. I soon tran- 
sacted my business at the bank and then returned 
to the inn. When it was quite dark I ordered 
my horse, and putting two ten dollar bills in my 
purse, both of which I carefully marked with red 
ink in one corner, I started on my journey. As 
I intended to make no resistance, I had provided 
myself with no weapons of defence. 

It was a bitter cold night, and intensely dark. 
The sky overhead was covered with thick, murky 
clouds, through which not a single star penetrat- 
ed; the wind, which was from the northeast, 
blew a cutting blast in my face, but I pushed on, 
animated by the hope that I should discover 
some clue to the perpetrators of the robberies. I 

‘soon left the lights of the town behind, and en- 
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tered upon an open country road. For two or 
three miles nothing occurred to arouse my suspi- 
cions, and I began to fear I had made my jour- 
ney for nothing. But suddenly I felt my horse’s 
rein seized, and saw the bright barrel of a pistol 
gleam before my eyes. 

“I want your money, Mr. Clark,” said a 
rough voice. 

“ Ah, you know me, then !” said I. 

“Yes, you are the stranger who has been 
staying at the Congress House.” 

“T am,” I returned, scrutinizing the robbers 
closely, for I now discovered there were two of 
them. 

“Come, hand over your money !” said one of 
the men, touching me on the arm. 

“ Certainly,” I replied ; “ it is no use resisting, 
for I am unarmed. I have not much money 
with me, but what I have you are welcome to.” 

So saying, I handed to one of the robbers the 
purse coztaining the two marked ten dollar bills. 
He opened it, and appeared very much disap- 
pointed. 

“ You have more money than that about you,” 
said he. 

“No indeed, that is all I have.” 

“You were seen to go into the bank at Elli- 
ottsville this morning.” 

“True, but that was to send money away, not 
to receive it.’” 

“ Well, we must search you.” 

“« Very well; as I said before, I cannot resist.” 

The robbers searched me very expeditiously, 
turning my pockets inside out. At last they 
were compelled to come to the conclusion that I 
had spoken the truth. 

“T suppose you expected that you would be 
stopped, and that is the reason you did not bring 
your money with you,” said one of the men. 

“That is exactly the truth,” I replied. “I 
was told that I should be certain to be robbed; 
and although I thought that perhaps I might es- 
cape, I thought it better to be on the safe side.” 

“Well, we can’t get blood out of a post, so I 
suppose we must be satisfied. Good night!” 

“Good night! You have spoiled my journey, 
though. It is of no use to go on to Albany with- 
out any money. I shall have to return to Elli- 
ottsville.” 

“We are sorry to have inconvenienced you. 
Good night !” 

“Good night!” I repeated, and turning my 
horse round, started back for the town I had so 
lately quitted. 

While I was conversing with the highwaymen, 
I had done my best to endeavor to penetrate 
their disguise, but all my efforts had been entire- 


ly unavailing. The masks they wore had en- 
tirely concealed their faces, and their voices were 
quite strange to me. In fact, owing to the dark- 
ness of the night, I had not been able to catch 
the slightest glimpse of the form of one of the 
men, and the other I felt certain was an entire 
stranger tome. I began to be afraid that my 
plan would fail, bat still I did not wholly despair. 

I soon formed my plan of action. I felt as- 
sured that the robbers must be inhabitants of the 
town, and I made up my mind that I would go 
to the entrance of the town and watch for their 
return, and then follow them home. I soon 
reached the first house, and concealed my horse 
in a neighboring thicket, and then returned to 
the cottage of which I have just spoken. 

It was evidently an old building, and its dilap- 
idated condition informed me that it was unoc- 
cupied. The upper windows were all boarded 
up, the chimney was in ruins, and the yard at- 
tached to it looked the picture of desolation. I 
walked round the house, but not the slightest 
sound greeted myears. The thought then struck 
me that it would be an excellent place to watch 
from, and I determined to enter it. I tried the 
door, and to my joy I found it unfastened. I 
entered, and found myself in a moderately-sized 
apartment, with a low ceiling, and entirely desti- 
tute of furniture. My first proceeding was to 
examine the room minutely. I found in a recess 
a large cupboard, but nothing else in the apart- 
ment merited any notice. 

I now approached the window, and opening 
the shutter, found to my joy that no one could 
pass along the road without my being cognizant 
of the fact. I threw up the window, and deter- 
mined to await there the issue of events. 

Perhaps an hour elapsed, and I began to grow 
very tired and sleepy. The wind blew very 
keenly through the open window, and pierced 
my very bones. As time passed I had serious 
thoughts of giving up my expedition as a failure ; 
and yet the knowledge that there was no other 
entrance into Elliottsville, and the firm convic- 
tion that the robbers must be inhabitants of that 
town, made me hold on a little longer. At last 
I heard the sound of footsteps on the hard 
ground. Every minute they grew more and 
more distinct, and I felt certain that the robbers 
were approaching. Ina moment or two I saw 
their dusky forms in the distance—but to my ex- 
treme surprise and consternation, I saw them 
crossing the road and making directly for the 
door of the uninhabited house in which I was 
watching. It did not take me a moment to 
creep away from the window ; in less than a min- 
ute I was safely concealed in the cupboard which 


I have before mentioned. I had scarcely entered 
it before the front door opened, and the two rob- 
bers advanced into the room. 

“Not much luck to-night,” said one of them. 

“ We can’t expect it to rain gold every night,” 
said the other. “ Taking all things into consid- 
eration, we have done remarkably well during 
the last week.” 

“Not so bad, that’s a fact! You must own 
there is a good deal of credit due to me for plan- 
ning our expeditions. There is not the slightest 
suspicion attached to us.” 

“Yes, I must say you have managed things 
well. People little think when they are talking 
to me of the robberies, that Iam the man who 
relieved them of their superfluous cash.” 

“How miserably cold it is here!” said the 
other, changing the conversation. ‘ Where are 
the matches ?” 

“ They are on the shelf in the cupboard,” re- 
plied his companion. 

This was by no means pleasing information to 
me; to tell the truth, I really felt afraid. In 
spite of the cold weather, my body was bathed 
in perspiration, when I heard one of the robbers 
approaching my place of concealment. I drew 
myself into the smallest possible space, and could 
actually hear my own heart beat. The robber 
opened the cupboard, and I held my breath. My 
good fortune, which has so often befriended me, 
did not forsake me this time; for the first thing 
he put his hand on was the box of matches, and 
I was, comparatively speaking, safe. In another 
moment or two I saw a light gleaming through 
the chinks of the cupboard door. 

“ What, in the name of fortune, did you leave 
the window open for?” said one of the men. 

“T didn’t leave it open,” replied the other. 

“Yes, you did.” 

“No, I didn’t!” 

“ What is the reason it is open now, then ?” 

“ How should Iknow? You left itopen your- 
self, I suppose.” 

“ Well, it’s no use arguing about it—it’s open 
now,” said the first speaker, shutting it down. 

I was very glad to find that they did not sus- 
pect any one of having entered during their ab- 
sence, and I began to hope that I might get out 
of my difficulty scot free. I did not forget the 
end I had in view, and bringing my eye in close 
proximity to the key-hole of the door, I distinct- 
ly saw the two men. One of them was tall and 
powerfully built, the other was much shorter. I 
confidently expected that they would remove 
their masks, but I was disappointed, for they 
kept them on, and I was no nearer 
them than when they were in the dark. 
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“ Now, then, let us proceed to business,” said 
one of the men. “ What is our booty to-night ¢?” 

“Well, there’s that twenty dollars we took 
from that Mr. Clark, the New York merchant; a 
gold watch we took from Farmer Johnson, and 
the two rings we took from his wife.” 

“We will pursue our usual custom,” said the 
taller of the two robbers; “conceal the watch 
and rings, and divide the money.” 

“ That’s soon done ; there’s one of the ten dol- 
lar bills, and now to conceal the other things.” 

The robber handed his companion one of the 
ten dollar bills, which I noticed he placed in the 
side-pocket of his vest ; and then going to a par- 
ticular plank in the floor, he raised it up, and I 
saw a deep hole, which appeared to be filled with 
valuables. He concealed the watch and rings in 
this hiding-place, and then replaced the plank. 

“We have got a pretty good haul in there,” 
said he, as soon as he left the place. “ When 
are we to divide ?”’ 

“I think it will be safe to continue this game 
a week or two longer, and then we shall have to 
vamose.” 

“But before we do that, we ought to try some 
of the houses in the town ; there’s old Dobell, for 
instance—he keeps lots of money always at his 
house.” 

“Yes, that’s easy enough got at; but that 
must be the last thing done.” 

“I agree with you—but where’s the brandy ? 
I am as thirsty as a dog—let us have a drink.” 

“The brandy’s in the cupboard on the top 
shelf. I’ll get it,” returned the robber’s com- 
panion. 

I now thought it was all up with me. The 
robber approached the cupboard with the lamp. 
A sudden idea entered my head—it was the only 
thing left for me to do; it might, or it might not, 
prove successful. The moment the cupboard 
door opened, quick as thought, I blew out the 
light before the man had time to look in. 

“ Confound the draught !” said the man, stamp- 
ing his foot angrily on the ground. 

Again I held my breath. Without waiting to 
re-light the lamp, the man groped about on the 
shelf, and to my joy found the bottle he was 
seeking. He closed the door again, and again 
the lamp was lighted. 

I now hoped that they would remove their 
masks for the purpose of drinking, but again I 
was disappointed ; they merely lifted them up, 
and I did not catch the slightest glimpse of their 
features. But when the tallest robber took the 
bottle in his hand, I saw something that set the 
blood dancing through my veins. 

Afver drinking a considerable quantity they 
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took up their hats and left the house. When 
they had been gone half an hour, I also left ; and 
finding my horse in the same place that I had 
left it, I proceeded at once to my inn, and entered 
as if nothing had happened. 

In reply to the interrogations of my landlord, 
I merely informed him that when I had got some 
distance on the road, I had changed my mind, 
and determined to put off my journey to Albany 
tor the present. 

I went to bed and slept soundly that night. 
The next morning I sauntered down to Mr. Do- 
bell’s store. I found the owner and Mr. Jasper 
Barton there ; they both appeared to be extreme- 
ly surprised to see me. 

“Why, Mr. Clark,” said Mr. Dobell, “ you 
back again! I thought you were at Albany.” 

“I might have been,” I replied, “ but I had 
the misfortune to be robbed just outside of the 
town.” 

“How shameful!” said Mr. Barton. 
nothing be done to stop these outrages ?” 

“T think there can,” said I; “ and my busi- 
ness here this morning is for that special pur- 
pose.” And then advancing to Mr. Barton, I 
laid my hand on his shoulder, and said, “ Mr. 
Barton, you are my prisoner! I accuse you of 
having robbed me last night!” 

“You are mad, sir!” said Barton, turning as 
pale as death. 

“Not quite,” I returned; and before he was 
aware of it, I dived my fingers into the side- 
pocket of his vest, and drew from it the bank- 
note for ten dollars with my private mark in red 
ink in the corner. I had seen him place it there 
himself, so I knew where to find it. Mr. Barton 
had revealed himself to me when he raised the 
bottle to his mouth to drink. I then detected 
the absence of the middle finger of the left hand, 
and was sure of my man. The accused at first 
stoutly denied my accusation ; but when he learn- 
ed that 1 had been concealed in the cupboard in 
the room where he had concealed his dishonest 
gains, he confessed all, revealing the name of his 
accomplice, who was an ostler employed at one 
of the inns of the town. 

Mr. Jusper Barton and his companion are now 
undergoing a sentence of imprisonment in the 
State prison. Most of the property that had 
been taken was discovered in their secret hiding- 
place, and returned to their rightful owners. 

The fact of the other day receiving wedding- 
cards from Miss Emily Dobell, who has lately 
married a Mr. Theodore Johnson, the son of a 
wealthy farmer, recalled the circumstances of this 
affair to my mind, and I determined to make it 
public. 
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THE COUNTRY OUR HOME. 

In reading lately that charming little book, 
“The Attic Philosopher,” translated from the 
French of “ Emile (oo Ling we were struck 
by a ze so applicable to the present mo- 
ment, to this sudden awakening of the sentiment 
of patriotism in the nation, when we begin to 
feel the meaning of the words “our countr;,”’ 
that we transcribe it for the benefit of our reid- 
ers. It is part of a conversation between a vet- 
eran of the French army, disabled from further 
service by many wounds, and his nephew, a boy 
of fifteen : 

“ Jerome,” said he, “do you know what is 
going on on the frontier. 

“No, lieutenant,” replied I. 

“Well,” resumed he, “our country is in 
danger 

I did not well understand him, and yet it 
seemed something to me. 

“Perhaps you have never thought what your 
country means,” continued he, placing his hand 
upon my shoulder ; “it is all that surrounds you, 
all that has brought you up and fed you, all that 
you have loved! This country that you see, 
these houses, these trees, those girls who go 
one there laughing—this is your country! 
The laws which protect you, the bread which 
pays for your work, the words you interchange 
with others, the joy and grief which come to 
from the men and things among which you live 
—this is your country! ‘The little room where 
you used to see your mother, the remembrances 
she has left you, the earth where she rests—this 
is your country! You see it, you breathe it ev- 
erywhere! Think to yourself, my son, of your 
rights and your duties, your affections, and your 
wants, your past and your present blessings ; 
write them all under a single name, and that 
name will be your country ! 

I was trembling with emotion, and great tears 
were in my eyes. 

“ Ah, I understand !” cried I; “it is our home 
in | ; it is that part of the world where God 
has p our body and soul.” 


NATIONAL DEBTS, 

The foundation of the immense debt of Eng- 
land was laid in the reign of Charles II., two 
hundred years ago. In 1763, it had risen to 
£129,000,000. At the close of the French Revo- 
lution in 1802, it was £571,000,000. In the 
twelve years of the wars of Napoleon it increased 
to £865,000,000, having been reduced in 1845 to 
£768,739,241. At the close of the Russian war 
in 1856, it had increased to £800,000,000 ; and 
in consequence of the Indian mutiny, the Chinese 
war, and the distrust of France, can hardly have 
diminished since. The interest on the present 
debt, at the rate of 3 1-2 per cent., is £134,300,000 

year, or $368,000 a day, $15,333 an hour, 
Bo58 a minute, or $4 24 cents a second. The 
present debt of England is about four thousand 
millions of dollars. The United States may be 
one thousand millions of dollars next year, and 
the country is far better able to bear it, than 
Great Britain is to bear a burden four times as 
large.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 


It is much better to reprove, than to be angry 
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[onrernat.] 
TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


Dear friend, whatever path 
Thy feet may tread below, 
Keep thy young heart still pure; 
May God his mercy show, 
And shield thee from all harm— 
From sorrow, grief and pain; 
And if thy sky be clouded, 
May sunshine come again. 


May dark temptation never 
Lead thee from truth and right; 
May Heaven ever guide thee 
With pure and holy light. 
And when this life is over, 
May’st thou find rest above, 
Where sorrow cometh never, 
Where all is peace and love. 


[oORIGINAL.] 


THE HEIRESS OF LOMBARDY. 


BY SARAH P. BRADNOR. 


Tue three sons of Stephano Visconti, the 
“Lords of Milan,” received their power and 
wealth from their Uncle Giovanni in dying. 
Matteo was the eldest, a licentious effeminate, 
who cared more for sensual indulgence than 
kingly power; Bernabos the second, a brutal, 
cruel tyrant ; Galeazzo, a wily politician. 

Like the Borgias, this family of Sforzia (called 
Visconti from their hereditary office of vicar to 
the emperor) combined within it the most atro- 
cious and horrible traits of character with the 
most refined taste and the highestculture. Mat- 
teo died first—poisoned by his two brothers. His 
death-day was one of rejoicing to the Milanese 
burghers, whose handsome wives he unscrupu- 
lously claimed. Galeazzo died naturally, but he 
left a son who dared to do what his father could 
not compass—to assume the control of his cruel 
Uncle Bernabos. Him he imprisoned for months 
and then poisoned ; after which event he obtained 
the dakedom of Milan of the Emperor Wences- 
laus for one handred thousand florins, and be- 
came sole master of Lombardy. 

Amidst the scenes of such a court as that of 
Milan, composed of such materials as we may 
imagine from the foregone vices of its founders, 
one bright star arose. The descendant of ty- 
rants and murderers, the child of him whose am- 
bition had led him to destroy his father’s brother, 
Valentina Visconti shines among her relatives 


like a diamond im the black earth. All that is 
beautiful in mind and person, all that is amiable, 
intellectual, refined, all that is pure and innocent 
in heart, or lovely and graceful in manner, be- 
longed to this scion of the Sforzia. Alas! that 
we cannot add to this long array of advantages 
that of happiness. 


The court of France was all astir with the 
pleased bustle of bridal preparations. Charles 
VI., the then reigning monarch, had invented 
the most magnificent entertainments for the mar- 
riage of his beloved brother Louis, Duke of Or- 
leans, with the heiress of Lombardy, Valentina 
Visconti. It were idle to speak of jousts and 
tournaments to the people of these days—but 
think of fountains playing milk and wine! The 
people of any nation could appreciate that luxu- 
ry, it may be supposed, even in modern times, as 
did the amazed burghers of France at that period. 
The bride, escorted by the flower of Lombard 
knights, was met by the French at their own 
frontier, and brought to ornament the gayest 
court in Christendom ; to be the first Duchess of 
Orleans; to wed their own beloved Louis, the 
pride and darling of the French people—almost 
dearer than their king. 

Would that the husband had been worthy of 
the priceless wife! But from the moment she 
was married, Valentina began to learn, through 
tears and bitter regrets, the weary path she was 
thenceforth to lead. Louis was a profligate—a 
neglectful husband, and he made no secret of his 
indifference towards her. She brought him a 
rich inheritance—the town of Asti and a large 
portion in money; but had he but known the 
richer dower which she brought in herself, he 
had not been the stolid creature which she found 
him. To her he was butacypher. She lived 
on alone. Nosympathy cheered or consoled her, 
for to no one did she tell the tale of a husband’s 
indifference—not even to her own children, as 
they grew up and might have comforted her, did 
she impart the story of her wrongs. 

One solace indeed she had found in a being 
whom most women would have scorned as an 
associate for their children, or a protege for 
themselves. This was the young Dunois, the 
natural son of Louis, who, for her gentle kindness 
and tender care, so fully and freely bestowed 
upon the deserted boy, clung with a loving heart 
to his protectress. To Dunois she imparted a 
portion of her sad story ; and he, stung with pas- 
sionate sorrow at his own mother’s wrongs, wept 
bitter tears over those of the unhappy lady who 
had unwittingly displaced his mother from the 
heart she had once occupied. 
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It was morning at the castle of the Sforzia, 
and the household was early astir, for a grand 
hunting party was to be assembled, and Louis 
was too vain of his horses not to feel some little 
pride in showing them off to the flower of Lom- 
bard chivalry that would be present that day. 
He had determined also that the duchess should 
mount a favorite charger, although he knew the 
animal was hard to be governed. 

Valentina showed some repugnance to obey- 
ing his wishes. She knew there would be more 
skill and more display required in managing the 
horse than she liked to exhibit; and she entreat- 
ed him to spare her the trial. It gave the duke 
a new sensation to be opposed. She had never 
done it before, and the very novelty of her at- 
tempt to dissuade him was a spur to him to force 
her to obedience. 

She yielded at length to the imperious com- 
mand, and arrayed herself for the chase. Never 
had she looked more transcendently beautiful. 
Her habit of dark green became her complexion, 
which was usually of a clear whiteness, but was 
now tinged with a faint color, the effect of ner- 
vousness at the prospect of danger from the ex- 
citable steed. A hat of the same hue as her 
habit was relieved by a long white plume, and 
the slender waist was encircled by a rich scarf, 
the ends of which floated carelessly over the 
horse, whose color was a deep gray. 

The young Dunois rode after as her page. 
The forest was alive with the mirth and shouts 
of the cavaliers and the silvery laughter of the 
ladies. She who, more than all others, deserved 
to be made happy, rode on without a word of 
cheer from those whom her husband had called 
together. Her countenance, although tinged 
with sadness, was inexpressibly sweet, and near- 
ly always serene; but a few chance words that 
reached her ear shot daggers to her sensitive 
heart. 

“ Duke Louis is proud of his pretty wife, is he 
not?’ asked a youthful voice. 

The words were addressed to a rough old cour- 
tier, who had marked the utter indifference which 
had been Valentina’s bitter portion. 

“Proud? Yes, just as he is of the animal she 
rides—because she is Ais, and does his taste 
credit !”” 

“ Does he not love her ?” 


An indescribable look passed over the face of 


the old courtier. ; 

“ The love of Duke Louis !” he exclaimed, con- 
temptuously. “ Such love as he has often felt 
before—love of self. It was the same love that 
he felt for the poor girl whom he sacrificed—the 
mother of yonder boy who is riding after the 
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duchess. Ay, but that was a cool and villanous 
act!—and she the daughter of a man who had 
befriended Louis of Orleans when the world 
shook him off for his profligacy !”” 

“ And what became of her?” asked the other, 
in a tone of interest. 

“She was crucified,” returned the courtier. 
“Not upon a cross of wood, it is true; but her 
heart, her affections, her womanly faith and love, 
were all trampled upon, and she died.” 

“God rest her soul !’” said the other, solemnly. 

“ Amen, and punish her age !” ejaculated 
his companion. 

All this passed at a moment when Valentina’s 
horse had turned toward a deep thicket, from 
which there was no egress, save by the path she 
had entered. The speakers were at the entrance, 
and the words came distinctly to her ear and to 
that of Dunois. A single glance at the boy 
showed him flushed with shame and anger; yet 
mingled with these was the same loving reverence 
toward herself. At that moment she pitied him 
infinitely more than herself, and she spoke to 
him so kindly, that the boy’s feelings vented 
themselves in a passionate flood of tears. 

“My poor child,” she said, “it is harder for 
you than for me to bear, but be as brave as you 
can under it all! God does not bring any one 
of us through such hard pathways without shed- 
ding his light upon them.” 

“But my mother, lady !—to hear her spoken 
of thus!” 

“Your mother was far more sinned against 
than sinning. Let that content you. And re- 
member, in your prayers, to ask God to keep you 
from your father’s sins.” 

“And this man is your husband, lady!” an- 
sawered the boy, clenching his small hand, as if in 
a paroxysm of rage and grief, which he could 
not control. 

“ Alas, that it is so!” murmured the unhappy 
lady. Then, as if she had been guilty of a crime 
in uttering such indiscreet words, she covered her 
face with her hands and gave way to tears. 

In this state, with cheeks stained with weeping 
and head bowed low upon her horse’s neck, she 
was found by Louis. He did not utter a word of 
question or reproach, but the mocking, contemp- 
tuous smile, and the cool indifference of his man- 
ner, were far more bitter than the loudest expres- 
sion of displeasure. 

“ Take your mistress home, Dunois!” he said, 
as he turned upon his heel and walked rapidly in 
the direction of the voices she had heagd. “This 
is no place for hysterical ladies or tragedy- 
queens.” 

It was a welcome sentence to Valentina, yet 
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one not likely to be carried into effect ; for Louis, 
happening to glance around as she was lifting 
her tear-bedewed face, suddenly altered his mind, 
exclaiming : 

“ Ciel! but you are handsome, Val! Down, 
Dunois! I will take your charger, and ride 
around with your lady. It will be odd to see us 
together, but the world knows what an attached 
pair we are.” 

The boy bit his lips with unavailing rage and 
vexation. To him the man before him was 
meaner than the poorest hind that unkennelled 
the hounds that day—he was the destroyer of his 
mother, the profligate and neglectful spouse of 
the loveliest lady that breathed. It was no com- 
fort to poor Dunois, as it was to Don John of 
Austria, that his veins ran royal blood, tainted 
though it might be with illegitimacy. His own 
innate perceptions, joined to the memory of his 
mother’s wrongs, told him that it would have 
been far better that a Lombard peasant should 
have been his father, than the successor of the 
kingly Charles. 

He looked after the retiring pair—saw them 
encounter the two men whose words had pro- 
claimed his own shame and the unhappy situa- 
tion of his neglected mistress. He saw, too, 
with exultation that the honest old courtier, 
while he spoke and looked with reverential inter- 
est for the lady, paid but scant ceremony to the 
duke. 


So, too, in the ride around the forest, men 
looked with eager compassion upon her, while 
they scorned the indifferent possessor of so much 
loveliness. They saw, too, how the poor head 
was bowed, and the sweet, serene eyes were cast 
down until the long lashes touched the cheeks— 
and, as if by one consent, they rode away to 


relieve her of their presence. 

Tired of the part he was enacting, Louis soon 
gave place to Dunois, who gladly accompanied 
his mistress home. It was the last time that she 
ever appeared in public. From that day the un- 
happy duchess began to feel the approaches of 
death. Hectic and fever were rapidly doing 
their work. One wish was hers—to re-visit once 
more the Cathedral of Milan, the only redeeming 
work which her family had ever acccomplished 
to offset their numerous misdeeds. 

Louis was absent, and she took the opportunity 
thus offered of accomplishing her wishes. She 
took with her her youngest child and the faithful 


Dunois. The vigils she imposed on herself 
while she had access to the cathedral were too 
severe for her delicate frame, and she went home 
to die. Home !—as if that could be home where 
the light of affection was shut out!—where the 
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broken heart had “‘brokenly lived on” for years ! 

The August days were setting in with unusual 
heat and languor. The duchess failed fast be- 
neath their influence. A sultry day had given 
place to a serene twilight, and its coolness was a 
balm to the sick one, who lay untended, save by 
the page and one faithful woman. The soft 
wind was like the touch of cool fingers upon her 
burning forehead. Where, in that dread hour, 
when flesh and heart fainted, was he to whom 
her young heart had been given? At the revel, 
with profligate companions, the wine-cup at his 
lips and the actress of the season at his side! 

The waning light of day was succeeded by 
that of the fair round moon, whose rays shone 
lovingly upon the dying woman. One moment 
she had wandered in her mind, and was living 
over in imagination the scene of the marriage 
day. 

“Louis!” she shrieked, “ give me water from 
the fountain yonder !” 

The attendant poured out some liquid from a 
bottle, and signed to Dunois to raise her head, 
while she wetted the feverish lips. 

“ Away!” she cried; “the wine is poisoned ! 
My husband has poisoned me!” 

It was but for an instant; the clear eyes shone 
again, and Valentina was once more.serene and 
calm. 

“ My poor Dunois!” she murmured, “TI leave 
you! How vain looks the world and its distine- 
tions now! My dear boy, promise me that you 
will watch over my children when I am gone. 
Be a pattern to them—a guide, if they need one. 
Forget that they have not loved me as you have 
loved me, and remember only that they were 
mine!” 

Dunois wept passionately, but promised all 
that she asked. 

“One thing more—forgive him 

It was a hard request, but the boy could refuse 
her nothing in this hour of life’s last agony. 

One brief struggle agitated her, and then the 
calm, beautiful face lay in the stillness of that 
mysterious shadow which we call death. The 
martyr-wife had ascended to that heaven she had 
so longed for, where injury and neglect could 
never again sting her pure soul. 


beloved. 


“ For a homely, even an ugly man,” says Dr. 
Holland, “I no I 
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THE CHRISTIAN’S HOPE. 


BY E. B. ROBINSON. 


The Christian’s hope is an ‘open door 
In the prisoner’s gloomy cell; 

And bright the prospect he sees beyond, 
Where sunshine and freedom dwell. 


The Christian's hope is an anchor strong, 
Thrown out mid tke dashing tide; 

And the trusting soul, though tempest-tost, 
Will the wildest storm outride. 


The Christian’s hope is a beaming light 
Across a rayless gloom— 

A light, whose effulgence shines afar, 
And gilds the shadowy tomb. 


The Christian's hope is a fadeless flower 
On the cold, still bosom of death; 

And sweetly it blooms ’neath the coffin lid, 
Untouched by the grave’s chill breath. 


The Christian's hope is a burning star 
On the gloomy brow of night; 
And though suns go down, and moons wax old, 
It shines with unwavering light. 
The Christian's hope, like the beacon light, 
Grows brighter at life’s decay; 
While the worldling’s bope, and the sinner’s trust, 
Like the meteor, fade away. 


} 


THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


BY AMY E. TITCOMB. 


Years ago, when I was a wee girl, scarcely 
in my teens, I read these lines from some book 
where they had been chosen as the motto for a 
chapter : 

It is good to be“merry and wise; 
It is good to be honest and true; 
It is good to be off with the old love 
Before you are on with the new.” 


I remember that the book itself was one of the 
intense, hot-pressed specimens of the day, and 
that I thought the lines were far too homely and 
commonplace to find a place among the refined 
and heart-stirring words of romantic love that 
nestled in its pages. We grow wiser, we women, 
as we grow older. Men, of course, are all wis- 
dom when they are born; but women have to 
grow into wisdom, I suppose, just by observing 
what men do. The author of “‘ Adam Bede” is 
of another opinion, I imagine ; for she puts these 
words into the mouth of one of her characters— 
“]’m no’ for denyin’ that the women are foolish. 
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God Almighty made ’em so to match the men.” 

And growing wiser, as I have said, the words 
of this old song have lost their homeliness, and 
acquired a smack of truth, honesty and good 
sense, that makes them sound absolutely spark- 
ling. More than once have the lines occurred to 
me with all the force of truth; and never more 
forcibly, than when reminded of them by the 
strange conduct of a very dear friend of my own. 
People called Della Carisbrooke a coquette. I 
was unwilling to think her so, although I knew 
she played with hearts as my kitten, Fauchette, 
plays with my ball of silk. 

When I first knew her, the reigning king was 
Albert Blake—a fine young man of far more 
than average talents, a lawyer and a scholar. 
He idolized the wayward girl; yielded to her in 
everything, and played even the part of the 
spaniel, to humor her whims. She loved such 
servile devotion ; it was as incense to her. She 
could not give up the delightful idea of being 
first in every heart ; yet for all this pure, genuine 
gold, she was willing to give only base coin. 
Her love would not bear testing. There was no 
ring of the true metal in it. But Blake did not 
suspect it, and he staked all his happiness upon 
Della Carisbrooke’s love, and—lost ! 

It was near the close of the Blake dynasty, 
that Sidney Mowbray, a cousin of Albert, came 
home from sea. He had gone out captain of a 
passenger ship bound to Liverpool. Della had 
never seen him until now that he had returned ; 
and his handsome face and frank, easy man- 
ners were irresistible. She flirted terribly with 
the noble captain ; and he, not dreaming that his 
cousin Albert was entangled, carried on the game 
with a courage and earnestness that charmed 


Della. 

Meanwhile Albert Blake was far too mortified 
at the result of his love-passage, to enlighten 
Sidney upon the lady’s course—and lo! at the 
end of a few weeks she was again spreading her 
wiles around Albert once more. I remonstrated 
with Della. She replied playfully, if moths 
would burn their wings, it was no affair of hers. 
I was provoked at her coolness, and retorted 
stingingly, for which I only received a laughing 
rebuke. 

Many smaller lights appeared on Della’s field 
all this time, but none that bore comparison to 
the two cousins. To the former she held out 


just encouragement enough to have them swal- 
low the bait; to the latter she gave larger hopes. 
Never was she unattended by one or the other of 
her satellites. She would have been excessively 
mortified ever to have appeared in public without 
that full measure of attention and admiration - 


which seemed so necessary to her existence. 
Albert Blake was cliaging to the last hope that 
she threw to him, and Sidney Mowbray was in a 
state of wild excitement at her manifest prefer- 
ence of himself. 

I was with her at an early hour one evening at 
this stage of events, when we were both prepar- 
ing to go to an assembly. I had never seen 
Della so radiant. She was in the very highest 
spirits—almost wild; and she had been dressed 
two hours and ready to go down stairs, but 
would not go, because it would tease Sidney, 
who was waiting for her. 

She went at last, because I would go down; 
and Della was the last person in the world who 
relished being entirely alone, so she followed me. 
Sidney fairly started with surprise when she en- 
tered the room. She was dressed in pale blue 
silk, in which she looked absolutely splendid. 
’ It well became her beautifully white and fair 
complexion, just then heightened to a faint rose- 
tint. Her beautiful hair hung in the loveliest 
curls, long and golden, needing no ornament. A 
fall of rich lace, and a single superb camellia, 
finished the decoration at the neck; and a pearl 
bracelet upon the right arm was in good keeping 
with the simplicity with which she was otherwise 
attired. 

An ordinary girl weuld have been barely pas- 
sable in euch a dress; but Della was the queen 
of beauty for that night. She was perfectly at 
her ease under the admiring gaze that Sidney 
cast upon her. I began to think she was fooling 
him instead of his cousin; for she had just told 
me that she should go with Albert that night. 
She teased Sidney after we went down on the 
same account, at which he seemed troubled and 
uneasy. Yet when Albert came, she told him 
that she was engaged to his cousin for the eve 
ning, and immediately threw on her cloak and 
hood to depart. She would accept of no assis- 
tance in putting them on, and her graceful atti- 
tudes and careless, saucy self-reliance almost 
maddened them. 

She seemed that evening to be possessed with 
an evil spirit. Regardless of her promises made 
to both the cousins, she flirted violently with 
some strange gentlemen from a neighboring 
town, who seemed to admire her exceedingly. 

I came back to Mr. Carisbrooke’s quite early. 
I did not greatly enjoy the party, and Della’s 
conduct provoked me. I resolved to tell her pa- 
rents how she went on, and beg them to talk 
with her. Their love had blinded them, and 
they were simply wondering which of her lovers 
she would eventually choose. They were vexed 
with me for representing her as not wholly free 
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from blame; and had I not promised Della, I 
should not have remained that night. 


She came home at a late hour, triumphant 
with the success of the evening. The strangers 
had been captivated—that was evident from her 
light, joyous manner. She jested with Sidney, 
and laughed at Albert’s grave face. The latter 
had a look which I certainly did not like; it was 
as if despair had concentrated itself there. I 
heard him ask her if she would see him next day, 
and heard her excuse herself on the plea that she 
had engaged to ride. 

“ With whom ?” he asked. 

“With Sidney.” He was going to N——, the 
town from whence the strangers had come. 

* When can I see you alone ?” 

“In the evening after we return.” 

And Albert departed, satisfied that she was 
willing to come to the decision which she had 
long promised. Curious to see the end of this, 
I suffered myself to be persuaded in remaining. 
Della had made my peace with her parents, own- 
ing, with a gracious candor that charmed us all, 
that she had done wrong, but was going to re- 
form. They had thanked me for my friendly 
purpose, and urged me to stay a week, and give 
their daughter an exdmple of steadiness. Of 
course this was said and taken in jest. 

The next evening I remained in Della’s cham- 
ber after tea. She wished me to go down, but I 
pleaded her engagement to Albert, saying that I 
preferred remaining there to read. She was 
positive, and I, thinking that I could escape 
when he appeared, went down to please her. 
When I entered the parlor he was there already. 
I turned away after the compliments of the eve- 
ning, but Albert seized my arm, imploring me to 
stay. He wished me to hear what passed be- 
tween Della and himself. I declined, but Della 
herself wished it, so I stayed unwillingly. He 
upbraided her for her falsehood towards him, and 
reminded her that she had drawn him on, time 
after time, with words which no woman should 
speak to a man, unless she intended to be his 
wife. He said that, even on his way thither, he 
had seen his cousin, and that he boasted that he 
had an appointment there that evening at eight, 
when he was sure of being accepted. 

Albert spoke very wildly, and seemed quite 
excited. Della heard him with a serene smile, 
and even tried to answer him playfully, and with 
her old winning, coaxing way. It would not do. 
He subsided from his excitement, but it was into 
@ moody, sulllen manner, that was mach harder 
to work upon, and which made her look embar- 
rassed. In the midst of this the clock strack 


eight, and punctual to the moment, Sidney Mow- 
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bray appeared, looking like a confident, happy 
lover, whose success was certain. Albert looked 
at Della. Her fair face was white and crimson 
by turns, yet she turned a witching glance upon 
the new comer that maddened Albert. He rose, 
went to the door and stood, surveying the group 
with a strange, peculiar gaze. His right hand 
was pressed tightly to his breast, and he seemed 
absolutely gasping for breath. I think no one 
but myself noticed his appearance. Della was 
leaning her head upon her hand, and Sidney was 
murmuring sweet, soothing words, such as one 
speaks toa child. They did not lift their heads 
until Albert had stolen softly back to the sofa, 
where they were sitting together, and where Sid- 
ney’s arm was now around her. 

A moment’s pause, and then a loud report like 
a pistol, and Albert fell heavily, with his head in 
Della’s lap, and his blood flowing over her skirts. 
Horror kept us all speechless, but Della was the 
first to recover her faculties. She thrust away 
the arm that supported her, and leaned down to 
kiss the white cheek that rested on her knees, 
tore open his vest, and held great fragments of 
muslin, which she tore from her dress, to the 
bleeding breast. 

Sidney and I, seeing what she was doing, 
roused ourselves and began to assist her. I 
think Albert saw and felt what she was doing, 
and I believe that it soothed the pangs of dying; 
but in a moment more he was beyond its reach. 
I flew to Mr. Carisbrooke’s room, and knocked 
wildly. He had not yet retired, but his wife was 
sleeping soundly. I besought him to go down, 
and as we went, I told him briefly what had 
taken place. He was overcome, and only whis- 
pered, ““O Kate, your fears were not in vain! 
This is Della’s work, is it not?” 

I pass over the week that followed. Every 
one seemed paralyzed with horror. I had pitied 
Albert Blake for having no near relatives. How 
thankful I was now, that no mother nor sister 
had known this terrible stroke! Della kept her 
room constantly, and would see no one but my- 
self. She lay on the couch all day, passively al- 
lowing me to dress and undress her, when she 
changed to the bed and back again to the coach. 
Her beautiful hair was neglected, and her eyes 
had dark, heavy circles around them, although 
she shed no tears. In vain her parents desired 
to come in; she refused constantly. Sidney 
Mowbray came every day, begging hour after 
hour to be admitted; but she turned her head 
wearily away from every message, and would not 
read the letters which he sent. 

I watched her and waited upon her day by 
day, for the rest of the winter; but it was now 


| spring, and I determined to indulge her no 


longer. I had acquired a certain power over 
her, from her dependence upon me to shield her 
from others. It was a fair day of sunshine, and 
already the scent of the spring-blossoms was 
abroad. I had opened the windows contrary to 
her wishes, and had put out the close, suffocating 
fire, near which she was shivering on her couch. 

“Come to the window,” I said. “It will do 
you good to look out upon the birds and the 
apple-blooms.” 

She shook her head mournfully. “I shall 
never go out again, Kate.” 

“ Nonsense!” I exclaimed. “ And pray, why 
not?’ I was purposely rough with her, for I 
knew that tenderness would not answer. 

She murmured that it was not for her, who 
had done society so much evil, to mingle with it 
again. 

“So much more reason you should go out and 
try to repair the wrongs you have committed 
against it. You owe it a large debt, Della; and 
surely your parents require something at your 
hands, after all the pain and heartache you have 
given them.” 

She did not reply, but I was thankful to see 
her weep. It was the first tear I had seen her 
shed. At length she spoke again: 

“Kate, I wish I could go into a nunnery. I 
should be so glad to retire to one. If I were only 
a nun!” 

“A nun!” I exclaimed. “ Della, you are not 
half as good asanun. She performs her duty, 
as she sees it—you do nothing. Nuns are indus- 
trious, religious, charitable, and kind to the sick ; 
you are neither of these. The world goes on in 
its sorrow and misery, death or sickness, and 
you lie there unmoved, brooding perhaps over 
the consequence of your besetting sin, but mak- 
ing no effort to render a single person happy or 
comfortable. I, for my part, cannot help feeling 
ashamed for one so thoroughly selfish as you are.” 

“You are unkind, Kate,” she said, with a 
great sob, that seemed to come from the heart. 
“T did not think you could blame me so much. 
O, I wish I were dead! If I had only died when 
I was an innocent child !”” 

“But you did not; you lived to be a grown 
woman, and you played with hearts as if they 
were dice, What wonder, that at last you ruined 
the hopes and blasted the life of one of your 
victims ?” 

“Hush, I implore you!” she said. “TI will 
do all you wish, but do not talk so harshly.” 

I put my arm around her. “ It is not to hurt 
your feelings, Della, but to show your duty, that 
I speak 1 Heaven knows I would save you 


every pang, save those which will work out good 
for you at last!” 

She rose and came to the window, shrinking a 
little at first ; but soon yielding to the influence 
of the perfume and the sunshine, she leaned her 
arms upon the sill and looked abroad. A bird 
flew upon a branch near the window, and poured 
forth a whole volume of song. 

I knew she would not go back to her couch in 
the darkened corner. She looked out musingly. 
I threw a veil over her head, and drew her out 
into the garden. Her father was looking out 
from the parlor window in blank amazement; 
and behind his arm I saw a face which I knew 
would not remain there much longer. I was 
right. Della had scarcely sat down in the little 
arbor and pulled a spray of blossoms from the 
tree above, when Sidney Mowbray, crushing 
aside the grass, with rapid steps came and knelt 


before her. How white she was !—not a trace of 
crimson to be seen. But she was very firm and 
very quiet. She only pressed her hand to her 
heart. 


“I havg come for my answer, Della. Will 
you speak it now ?” 

“Try me for one year, Sidney ; then if I bear 
the test, I will be your wife.” 

My heart leaped at these words. I felt that 
Della Carisbrooke was to be ours once more, and 
perhaps freed from her besetting sin. 

And so she became. I rejoice to say that she 
has been the constant and loving wife of Sidney 
Mowbray for six years. She had a terrible les- 
son, but it has worked for her good. She has 
two little girls, to whom she declares she will tell 
her sad story before they are old enough to 
coquette. 

She gives me far more credit than I deserve, 
for my share in arousing her to a sense of her 
duty—harshly and roughly as I did it. Alas, 
that she did not heed me when I warned her at 
first! And, after hours of musing, I fall back 
upon the words of the old song: 


“Ts to be merry and wise; 
good to be honest and true; 
Tis to be off with the old love 
re you are on with the new.” 


PARTED LOVERS. 


My heart is weary gazing o’er the sea— 
O’er the long dreary lines that close the sky; 
Through solemn sunsets ever mournfully, 
Gazing in vain, my beautiful, for thee; 
Hearing the sullen waves for evermore 
Dashing around me on the lonely shore. 

But tides creep lazily about the sands, 
Washing frail landmarks, Lethe-like, away ; 
And though their records perish day by day, 


Still stand I ever with close-clasped hands, 
Gazing far westward o'er the heaving sea, 
in vain, my beautiful, * rw 
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EDUCATED FEET. 

Who can tell to what uses the feet and toes 
could be put, if the necessity arose for a full de- 
velopment of their powers? There is a way of 
educating the foot as well as the hand or the eye ; 
and it is astonishing what an educated foot can 
be made to do. We know that in the time 
of Alexander the Indians were taught to draw 
their bows with their feet as well as with their 
hands, and Sir J. E. Tennent tells us that this is 
done up to the present time by the Rock Veddahs 
of the Ceylon. And nearly all savage tribes can 
turn their toes not only to good but to bad ac- 
count; like the aborigines of Australia, who, 
while they are ge, diverting your attention 
with their hands, are busily engaged in commit- 
ting robberies with their toes, with which the 
pick up articles as an elephant would with his 
trunk. So also the Hindoo makes his toes work 
at the loom, and weaves with them with almost 
as much dexterity as with his fingers. The 
Chinese carpenter will hold the bit of wood he 
is planing, by his foot like a parrot, and will 
work a grindstone with his feet. The Banaka 
tribe, who are the most famous canoe men on the 
West African coast, will impel their light canoes 
(weighing only from eight to ten pounds) with 
great velocity over the waves, and at the same 
time will use one foot to bail out the water; and 
when they would rest their arms, one leg is thrown 
out on either side of the canoe, and it is propelled 
with the feet almost as fast as with a paddle. 
There was also Monsieur Ducorent, who died 
only four years ago, who, although he was born 
without hands, was brought up an artist, and 
who annually exhibited at the Louvre, pictures 
pene by his feet. Then there was Thomas 

berts, the armless huntsman to Sir a 
Barlow, whose feet were made to perform t 
duties of his hands. And there was William 
Kingston, who with his toes wrote out his ac- 
counts, shaved and dressed himself, saddled and 
bridled his horse, threw sledge hammers, and 
fought a stought battle, in which he came off 
victorious. — Cuthbert Bede. 


EACH STAR A TEACHER. 

Treating of the distinct and special uses for 
which every object in creation had birth, Emer- 
son makes use of the following emphatic expres- 
sions :—‘ Every star in heaven is disconceited 
and insatiable ; gravitation and chemistry cannot 
content them; ever they woo and court the eye 
of every beholder ; every man that comes into 
world they seek to fascinate and possess, to 
into his mind, for they desire to republish them- 
selves in a more delicate world than that they 
occupy. It is not enough that they are Jove, 
Mars, Orion and the North Star, in the gravitat- 
ing firmament; they would have such poets as 
Newton, Herschell and LaPlace, that they may 
re-exist in the finer world of rational souls, and 
fill that realm with their fame. These beautiful 
basilisks set their brute, glorious eyes on the eye 
of every child, and, if they can, cause their na- 
tures to pass through his wondering eyes into 
him, and so all things are mixed.” Could any 
passage be more fearfully eloquent, touching the 
vast and varied mysteries of nature and of man ? 


We can only know ourselves through the con- 


stant study how to govern ourselves. 


AT THE THRESHOLD. 
Nulla vestigia retrorsum. 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


As he who turneth gladly from the past, 
The cold, gray beach of life, with life-wrecks 
scattered, 
Turns from the heavens with stormy clouds o’ercast, 
Which close around the hearts by tempest shat- 
tered, 


And looketh bravely to the coming time, 

With feet firm planted on life’s doubts and errors, 
Resolved to hear the music of its rhyme, 

To hear no boding echo of its terrors; 


As he who flies swift-footed from the glooms 
Which wrap the churchyard in their spectral 
draping, 
Sick with the lonely horror of the tombs, 
Toward the faint load-star light of home escaping; 


Or, furthermore, as one whose weary feet 
Have wandered long, in pilgrim paths sojourning, 
Walks with a chastened joy the quiet street 
Where neighbors throng to welcome him return- 
ing; 
Thus has my saddened spirit often turned 
From shadows of the night-time's desolation, 
And eastward looked with eager eyes where burned 
The blessed rubric of a new creation ! 


Ah, numberless the times that fainting hearts 
Have yielded them to midnight's sad caresses, 

And found unsought the peace that rest imparts, 
The vigorous life wherewith the morning blesses. 


I find no pause in nature’s onward march, 
No backward steps in the fair hosts of heaven; 
New splendors nightly fill God's brightening arch, 
Fresh constellations to those skies are given. 


O cherished friends, who walk with me these ways, 
Life’s weary treadmill round in pain pursuing, 
Look with me forward unto fairer days, 
Unscathed by care, unwearied in well doing! 


Learn from the night that shades must wrap the 
earth; 
Learn from your hearts that care must have its 
measure, 
From morning, that each day's celestial birth 
Dispels the clouds, fills every heart with pleasure. 


I seem to feel the grasp of friendly hands, 

The thrilling tones of voices sympathetic, 
Guiding me from the dimly-lying lands 

Where sways grim Yesterday his wand ascetic— 


And join the noble army of the brave, 
The true of heart upon life’s threshold standing, 
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With hands compassionate, outstretched to save 
The helmless hulk upon the cold beach strand- 
ing— 
And raise with them the sweetly rapturous song, 
The holy chant of love and peace enduring, 
Which still through all hereafter shall prolong, 
The brightsome trust in better things assuring. 


THE SPANISH CAPTIVE. 
A TALE OF THE CONQUEST OF FLORIDA. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


Romance never pictured a more attractive 
hero than the brave Hernando de Soto—the 
Boy of Barcarola—the brave companion of 
Pizarro—the successful invader of Florida—the 
worthy path-finder after Columbus. Leaving 
his wife, after a brief year of marriage, he had 
proceeded with a fleet of his own providing and 
nearly a thousand men, to take possession of the 
island of Cuba, of which Charles V. had created 
him captain-general. 

His beautiful wife, Isabella, accompanied him 
to the port of San Lucar de Barrameda, upon 
the sixth of April, 1538, and saw him embark 
with troops of young men, the very flower of 
Spanish chivalry. 

De Soto and his followers soon possessed 
themselves of a village upon Tampa Bay, then 
called Espiritu Santo, where were the head- 
quarters of the cacique, Hiriga or Ucita. This 
old chief had become so utterly embittered by 
the outrageous conduct of Pamphile de Narvaez, 
ten years before, that no conciliation on the part 
of De Soto could restore his confidence and good 
will. 

One of De Soto’s scouting parties had one day 
attacked a troop of Indians and put them to 
flight. One of the horsemen in a charge at one 
of the number with a lance, was startled to hear 
a voice speaking the Spanish language, and 
saying : 

“ Good sir, Iam a Christian man. Save my 
life and those of these poor men.” 

The lance was dropped into its rest, and the 
horseman eagerly inquired the man’s name. 

“Tt is Juan Ortez,” he answered; “and I 
have abode with these people ten years. I was 
with Narvaez in his expedition, and came near 
being sacrificed with my companions ; but, thank 
Heaven, I was spared.” 

The wanderer and exile, for such was Juan 
Ortez, was welcomed to the camp of De Soto, 
and recoggtedl his adventures in words that 


brought tears to the eyes of his listeners. Not 
the celebrated Captain Smith ever passed 
through more thrilling or romantic scenes. 

The name of Narvaez was terrible among the 
Indians, from the cruelties he had practised. 
Ucita, especially, had imbibed a deep and un- 
conquerable hatred against him and his follow- 

ers; and when a little band sent out by the 
leader, fell into the hands of the savages, and 
were brought to the chief to be disposed of as he 
pleased, it was not wonderful that the long 
cherished feelings of hate and revenge should 
find vent in cruel deaths. 

Of the number which had fallen into their 
hands, all save one were despatched instantly. 
Juan Ortez was this man; and it seemed that 
he was kept for more refined barbarities which 
could not be so quickly decided upon. 

He watched the terrible preparations that 
seemed to herald his death, with a heart that 
almost ceased to beat. Even his firm Spanish 
bravery quailed before them ; and their mock- 
ing tones and gestures struck even greater terror 
into his soul than any physical demonstration 
of cruelty could have done. 

At last, when they had ceased to be amused 
with torturing or terrifying him, the chief gave 
orders that he should be bound to a stake and 
the fire kindled beneath him. The soul of 
Ortez was shaken within him. His courage and 
prowess in war had been indisputable ; but this 
cold-blooded and deliberate butchery was more 
than he could face. Thoughts of dear ones at 
home, of father and mother, brother and sisters— 
the feeling that he should never again behold the 
flow of his own beloved Guadalquivir, on whose 
banks he had sported as a child—the terrible 
faces and figures of his executioners, as they 
paced, with stolid indifference, before the funeral 
pile—all served to overcome the brave warrior’s 
heart. The heat of the blaze was already reach- 
ing his limbs. He closed his eyes, and prayed 
for immediate death rather than prolonged 
agonies. 

A woman’s cry startled him just as he seemed 
to be parting with all earthly things, and he 
opened his eyes once more. A moment before, 
he had seen the old chief, Ucita, with hate and 
revenge pictured upon his countenance, ap- 
parently enjoying the commencement of his 
victim’s agonies. Now, the fierce look was 
partially melted, and another expression was 
coming vver the face. On the ground, before 
the chief, knelt a slight Indian girl, whose dress 
and adornments seemed to distinguish her as 
his child. Her face, thongh dark, was very 
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as she wound her arms passionately about the 
old chief, as he sat upon the ground, had rarely © 
been surpassed by that of the haughty dames of 


Spain. Evidently she was pleading for the 
prisoner ; for she cast rapid and pitying glances 
at him, and then turned with a wilder earnest- 
ness, to the chief. 

A little shame mingled with Ucita’s softer 
mood, as he glanced up to see what his braves 
were thinking of this scene; and during this 
; mute council, the slow flames were eating the 
poor captive’s limbs! One look at him seemed 
to give the maiden strength and courage. She 
snatched the hatchet from the hesitating hand 
of the chief; and, with a single bound, she 
cleared the intermediate space between him and 
the captive, and cut the thongs that bound him 
to the stake. 

Half stupefied by the heat and smoke, Juan 
Ortez scarcely comprehended what she had done, 
until the brave girl took his passive hand and led 
him from the spot. The warriors seemed to 
approve her proceedings, or, at least, to take 
them quietly, for they drew off from the scene, 
with only an expressive grunt. As they filed 
away, the maiden eagerly caught the arm of the 
oldest-looking, and by her rapid zestures and 
earnest pointing to the now half fainting captive, 
seemed to ask his assistance. She drew him 
hastily toward him as he lay upon the ground. 
From a pouch which hung from his belt, the 
Indian produced something which he rubbed 
gently upon the bare and scorched limbs. 
Whatever it was, it gave singular relicf, and 
Ortez was enabled to take a clearer view of his 
protectress. 

Her dress seemed a succession of fringes from 

top to bottom, alternate red and yellow; while 
her moccasins were beautifally embroidered, and 
her head-dress and the ornaments for her neck 
and arms were formed of gay colored beads, 
tastefully arranged. A pair of speaking eyes 
seemed to betray every emotion that she felt; 
but their prevailing expression, whenever she 
turned her eyes upon Ortez, was that of the 
deepest pity and commiseration. 
As soon as the sufferer seemed relieved, she 
beckoned to four of the Indians, and appeared 
to be directing them to make a litter of some of 
the branches which had been intended for his 
funeral pyre. Upon this litter, three stout sav- 
ages, ata nod from her, lifted the poor bruised 
frame, and carried it away to the hut of an old 
squaw who spread upon her floor a number of 
buffalo skins, on which they laid him—the girl 
leading and directing all their movements. 


beautifal, and the grace of her kneeling figure 


It was many weeks before the captive’s wounds 
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were all healed. During that time, the maiden 
came every day to watch his progress to health ; 
and an animated, but to him unintelligible con- 
versation took place between the old squaw and 
his young protectress, which seemed to result in 
unmistakable satisfaction on the part of the 
L.cter. 

Gradually, Ortez learned enough of the lan- 
guage of the tribe, to understand them; and, 
after a fashion, he could express his gratitude 
to the maiden, Monica, for her interposition in his 
favor. After awhile, she supplied him with the 
Indian costume, and bade him paint himself in 
imitation of the tribe. 

His burns were now healed, and he found 
himself appointed to a station of trust which, 
however, involved a certain amount of danger. 
This was to watch by the dead at the place where 
the Indian custom is to deposit them. Some of 
the tribes west of the Mississippi, place their 
dead upon a sort of scaffold, after binding them 
in buffalo skins. These scaffolds are placed in 
the open air, and from their height from the 
ground are perfectly safe from wolves or other 
animals. But the Florida Indians build a sort 


of rude temple for a mausoleum, which does not, 
however, bar the approaches and sometimes the 


devastations of the monsters of the forest. Their 
only resource, therefore, is to give the sacred 
edifice in charge of some one of approved valor ; 
and to this charge Ortez was deputed. 

One terrible night, he distinctly heard a sound 
that seemed different to those which had often 
appalled him before. There was no mistaking 
the mighty roar of the forest-monarch. He knew 
all the danger that beset him now ; but his duty 
was to maintain his post. He bravely crowded 
down the emotions that shook his frame. He 
remembered the awful scene in which his life had 
been so nearly sacrificed by those to whose bar- 
barities the tearing of wild beasts seems almost 
like tender mercies. But now—now to undergo 
a violent death, with no human aid to interpose— 
never again to feel the free air, to see the green 
fields—or, dearer far, to behold the face of her 
who had once saved him—O, it was a fearful 
thing to imagine ! 

And still, while his flesh quivered on his bones 
with excitement, the lion’s roar came nearer. 
On this night it so happened that the only dead 
from within the temple was that of a child—a 
beautiful little girl, the daughter of one of the 
chiefs. From time to time, during the night, 
Ortez had withdrawn the curtain of soft dressed 
skin which hung before the body, and watched 
it with feelings of interest and grief. 

The child had often played around him before 
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he was appointed to this dangerous post, and a 
sort of friendly intimacy had been established 
between them. Besides, she was the frequent 
companion of her whom of all women he loved 
and honored—Monica. Now she lay here in her 
childish beauty, perhaps to be a prey to a mon- 
ster, which even his strong arm might not be 
able to repel or vanquish. Nearer—nearer came 
those terrible sounds—rendered still more awful 
by the perfect stillness of the night. 

A bound through the forest—a sharp, quick 
rush—a hasty convulsive snuffing of the air, and 
Ortez was sure that the lion had already scented 
his prey. Through the darkness, he could not 
detect his approach. Only his ear and that ex- 
quisite sense of which not all men are possessed 
when danger is near, confirmed him. He drew 
aside the curtain that hid the beautiful little form, 
which, at his previous look, had lain so straight 
and still upon its leafy couch. O, horror! the 
lion had already forced its way where the branches 
were less impervious, and had seized the child 
between his teeth, attempting to drag it to the 
ground. 

A moment, and he might have ieft the dead 
for a living prey. There were but two ways— 
one, to flee instantly to some tall tree, or to try 
the effect of his arrow. Bravely, he chose the 
latter. It entered between the eyes of the ani- 
mal, and the form of the child fell from the now 
quivering mouth. A mement of blind rage—a 
swift spring which Ortez, who had caught up the 
child, was fortunate enough to avoid, and the 
animal stumbled forward and fell. Laying the 
child upon its couch, gently and reverently, as 
one of keen sensibility ever touches the dead, he 
drew his bow again and the mighty monster 
breathed his last. 

The morning light showed the savages how 
trusty and brave was their guest—not now their 
captive, for he was in freedom to go or stay. 
How could he but choose the latter, when Moni- 
ca’s presence was as the sunlight to his soul ? 

But when nine years had glided by after this, 
and Monica had been given by her father to a 
warrior of her own tribe, the desolate Spaniard 
began to yearn after that far land which he still 
called home. There was as yet no opportunity 
for him to embark ; and while waiting for one, 
he was suddenly called into action. Another 
expedition had been fitted out against the people 
who had adopted him. He was one of them 
still—wearing their costume—yielding to their 
habits. There was no alternative, and, uncer- 
tain as to what nation the invaders belonged, he 
joined a small body of warriors, and met, in the 
enemy, his own countrymen. Attaching him 


self to the expedition under De Soto, he per- 
formed numerous deeds of courage and bravery, 
enduring hardships and fatigues which his In- 
dian life had made more endurable for him than 
for others. 

On the borders of the Mississippi, on a bright 
July day in 1542, he stood, with the few who 
were left of that gallant band, around the body 
of their beloved leader, the brave and noble 
Hernando de Soto. There, a mighty oak had 
been cut down, and within the hollow which they 
hewed out in its massive trunk, lay that glorious 
form. Far away in the western wilds—far from 
the presence of the wife he had loved—the bride 
of a single year—that brave heart had stopped 


its beatings. 
“* The seal is set on his fame— 
Fate hath no power to dim his stainless name.” 


PRINCE ALBERT’S COURTSHIP. 


The London papers have begun their reminis- 
cences of Prince Albert, and some pretty stories 
are told of the royal courtship, one of which 
states that he played the part of a royal lover 
with all the grace peculiar to his house. He 
never willing!y absented himself from the queen’s 
society and presence, and her every wish was an- 
ticipated with the alacrity of an unfeigned attach- 
ment. Atlength, her majesty having wholly 
made up her mind, found herself in some meas- 
ure embarrassed as to fit and proper means of 
indicating her preference to the prince, but ac- 
quitting herself with delicacy and tact. At one 
of the palace balls she took occasion to present 
her bouquet to the prince at the conclusion of a 
dance, and the hint was not lost upon the polite 
and gallant German His close uniform button- 
ing up to the throat, did not admit of his placing 
the Persian-like gift where it would be most hon- 
ored ; so he immediately drew his penknife, and 
cut a slit in his dress in the neighborhood of his 
heart, where he deposited the happy omen.— 
Home Journal. 


A SPUNKY WIFE. 

A middle-aged farmer and his wife were enjoy- 
ing a winter evening cosily together, whéh the 
conversation turned upon religious matters, as 
described in the Bible, which the man had open 
before him. 

“ Wife,” said the farmer, “ I’ve been thinking 
what happy society Solomon must have had in 
his — Shey 80 many wives, etc., as is here 


“ Indeed! ”’ replied the wife, somewhat miffed, 
“you had better think of something else, then. 
A pretty Solomon you would make, truly; you 
can’t take proper care of one wife. What a fig- 
ure you would cut, then, with a dozen wives, and 
all of them as spunky as I am!” 

The farmer took his hat and went to the stable 
to feed the cattle for the night.— Western Herald. 


Man without religion is the creatare of cir- 
cumstances. Religion is above all circumstances 
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With a proper supply of windows, and a 
er supply of fuel in open fire-places, fresh air 
comparatively easy to secure when your patient 
or patients are in bed. Never be afraid of open 
windows then. People don’t catch cold in bed. 
With proper bed-clothes, and hot bottles, if nec- 
essary, re can always keep a patient warm in 
bed, and well ventilate him in bed. Never to 
allow a patient to be waked intentionally or ac- 
cidentally, is a sine qua non of all good nursing. 
If he is roused out of his first sleep, he is almost 
certain to have no more sleep. It is a curious 
but quite intelligible fact that, if a patient is 
waked after a few hours’ instead of a few min- 
utes’ sleep, he is much more inclined to sleep 
again; because pain, like irritability of brain, 
perpetuates and intensifies itself. If you have 
gained a respite of either in sleep, you have gain- 
ed more than the mere respite. Both the prob- 
ability of recurrence and of the same intensity 
will be diminished, whereas both will be terribly 
increased by want of sleep. This is the reason 
why a patient waked in the early part of his 
sleep, loses not only his sleep, but his power to 
sleep. The more the sick sleep, the better will 
they be able to sleep. A good nurse will always 
make sure that no door or window in her pa- 
tient’s room shall rattle or creak ; that no blind 
or curtain shall, by any change of wind through 
the open window be made to flap ;- especially 
will she be careful of all this before she leaves 
him for the night. If you wait till your patient 
tells you or reminds you of these things, where 
is the use of his having a nurse ?—/lorence 
Nightingale. 

IN SOCIETY. 

In London drawing-rooms, no man standing 
solely on personal merits was better known or 
more welcome than he. Of medium height, 
beautiful proportions, composed, quiet, graceful ; 
brown hair, small gray eyes, face longish, with 
forehead high and narrow; the nose rather large 
and bold, bearing slight marks of the kick of a 
horse got in the ‘Tenth Hussars; the face on the 
whole good-looking, but not remarkably hand- 
some. But the figure! the best figure in Lon- 
don, with the best dress on it; distinguished by 
extreme care and neatness, without marked pe- 
culiarity in parts, but in the whole remarkable for 
an elegant harmony which was inimitable. The 
tie of his neckcloth (always white), which he 
perfected by untiring perseverance and patience, 
remained always the same; for the foolish love 
of change, which leads often trom good to bad, 
dwelt not with him. His dress was indeed a 
study; and George, Prince of Wales, asked ad- 
vice on this important matter of George, Prince 
of Beaux ; and often he would spend a morning 
in Chesterfield Street, taking lessons at the toilet 
of his friend. Sometime, after a protracted sit- 
ting, the Prince (of Wales) would send away his 
horses and stay dinner; and then the emp 
bottles were many. Thomas Moore (who will 
be of use to us more than once) so that his 
royal highness once shed tears (‘‘ blubbered,” 
says Moore) when told that Brummell disap- 
proved of the cut of a new coat which covered 


and will lift him up above them. . 
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“MIGHT HAVE BEEN!” 


BY MARY A. KEABLES. 


A broken pledge, and a broken ring, 
And a faith that is broke in twain— 
O thou Past, could I only bring 
Thy innocence back again! 


My cage is bright as the azure stars 
Yet I pine for the open air; 

Beat with my fetters the golden bars 
In agony and despair! 


And never, ah, never until I die 
(Forgive me, O God, the sin!) 

Oan I hush in my bosom the bitter cry, 

“Tt otherwise might have been!” 


[ORIGINAL.] 


UMBRELLA-PHOBIA., 


BY GEORGE 8. PRENTISS. 


Durine a residence of some years in Paris, I 
made the acquaintance of some excellent young 
fellows whom I was glad to consider my friends. 
Among them was Leon R——, and it is of him 
I am about to write. Every one who has visited 
Paris is aware that the autumn months are ex- 
ceedingly rainy. The sky at that period of the 
year resembles a vast sheet of zinc. It does 
nothing but rain, rain, rain. The gutters are 
turned into miniature waterfalls, and umbrellas 
become a necessary part of ourselves. 

One dark day in November I visited the stu- 
dio of my friend Leon R-—, whose specialty 
is the painting of battle-pieces. We amused 
ourselves smoking and conversing in the midst 
of a sort of museum of helmets, cuirasses, mus- 
kets, lances, sabres, huge military boots and 
brass mounted harness, when I suddenly djscov- 
ered that our conversation had made me forget 
the time. 

“Well, I must bid you good morning,” said 
I, rising. 

“Wait a moment,” he replied; “I will go 
with you.” 

At that moment, as if the last words had acted 
as a signal, commenced one of those showers 
when the clouds seem to pour out their contents 
in one continuous stream. 

“You do not take your umbrella,” said I, 
seeing him ready to go. 

His only reply was a grimace. He then wrap- 
ped himself up in one of those water-proof over- 
coats, which, if useful, are certainly very unbe- 
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coming. We left the house. He refused my 
arm and half my umbrella. He preferred to walk 
by my side and receive all the drippings from it. 
I was astonished, and insisted that he should 
come under it. 

“No, no,” said he, with a sigh; “ an umbrel- 
la has already played a fatal part in my exist- 
ence.” 

I burst into a violent peal of laughter, at this 
extraordinary speech. 

“ You laugh!” said he, almost angrily. 

“Yes, I laugh at the idea that a thing com- 
posed of wood, steel, whalebone and silk, and 
which shelters one from a shower, can play any 
fatal part.” 

“Such is the fact, however; listen to my his- 
tory, and judge for yourself.” 

“Come closer to me, or I shall not be able to 
hear half you say.” 

Influenced by this consideration, he took my 
arm, and casting at the umbrella a look of hatred, 
he spoke as follows : 

“Some months ago, I had fora neighbor a 
young girl, who lived with ber parents in a house 
opposite mine. She was a charming girl. She 
was neither a Venus, nor a tenth muse ; but she 
possessed an animated manner, an agreeable 
person full of youth and health—one of those 
women who make good wives, good mothers, 
and who render a fireside happy. By a sort of 
magnetism one of us looking out of the window 
was sure to attract the other. We exchanged 
secret glances, but nothing more.” 

“Then you fell in love with her?” 

“TI did; but we had never spoken to each 
other, when one evening, about two months since, 
it rained as usual, when I was walking the streets 
armed with that vile instrument, an umbrella. 
Soon it began to pour down as it does now, and 
I sought for refuge in a gateway. Who do you 
think I met there? No other than my neighbor, 
who was waiting until the rain had passed. You 
can judge of my surprise and happiness. At 
last the rain decreased in violence. I begged 
that she would accept of my arm and umbrella, 
proposing to see her home. On our road she 
explained to me how it was that she was alone 
at such an hour (it was late in the evening). It 
appeared her father had accompanied her to an 
aunt who was sick, promising to call for her in 
the evening. But when the hour for returning 
home had arrived, some unavoidable business 
had detained her parent, and she determined to 
venture alone. I blessed my destiny. The ob- 
scurity and solitude of the streets dissipated my 
bashfulness, and I confessed to her that-I loved 
her, and would like to marry her. By one of 
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those answers, not less chaste than precise, and 
which some women know the secret of so well, 
she made me understand that her heart accorded 
with mine. While we were thus conversing I 
could but admire the young girl’s frankness and 
purity. At last we reached her house. [I left 
her, bewildered by my happiness, and perceived 
only when too late, that I had forgotten a very 
important matter, namely, to arrange some con- 
venient method to present myself to her parents. 
I had, however, learned that her name was 
Jenny. 

“ The next day when we saw each other again 
at the window, our glances spoke a great deal 
more than they had done before, but we were 
not a bit more advanced. I sought amongst my 
acquaintances for some one who might know her 
parents and give me an honest and natural in- 
troduction. I found no one. I was obliged to 
wait. Some time passed in this manner. 

“One day, as usual, I was under that machine 
which covers the face, but which wets the back 
and legs, when I perceived trotting a few steps 
before me a little woman dressed coquettishly, 
and who appeared to be in great consternation 
at the idea of having her clothes spoiled by the 
rain. Humanity, gallantry, politeness or what- 
ever you will, made me advance and offer the 
umbrella I carried. She accepted it with a 
polite bow. After some minutes’ conversation, 
La second time returned thanks to—” 

“ To the umbrella ?” 

“To Providence,” returned Leon; “ this little 
woman was—guess.” 

“Your neighbor’s mother ?” 

“Precisely. Her first impression was favor- 
able tome. I spoke with animation. She had 
remarked me—she had conceived the best opin- 
ion of me; she had observed me at the window. 
She then turned the conversation on her daugh- 
ter. In short she was about to accept me as her 
future son-in-law, when we heard a voice not 
two steps from us, exclaim in a formidable tone : 

“« You appear to be taking it easy.’ 

“T raised the umbrella and saw standing be- 
fore us, barring up the passage, a man six feet 
high, with a military bearing. 

“* My husband !’ said the little woman. 

“* Sir,’ said this Colossus to me— it is an old 
colonel of the cuirassiers who demands satisfac- 
tion, and in spite of the rain, we can find some 
corner where we can cross sabres ? 

““* Very well, colonel,’ I replied. ‘If my de- 
sire to protect your wife from the shower is an 
offence to be wiped out with my blood—I am 
ready 

“ ‘Good!’ said the old warrior, taking my 


hand, and almost crushing it into a jelly in his 
grasp. 

“*Stop!’ said my lady friend—‘do you know 
what he wants ?” 

“¢T neither know nor care,’ returned the of- 
fended husband. 

“« Well,’ she continued, ‘ this gentleman met 
me, offered me a share of his umbrella, and at 
the same time demanded the hand of our Jenny 
in marriage.’ 

«On your word of honor is this true ?” 

“«T swear it, colonel,’ said I, eagerly, ‘it is 
the exact truth.’ 

“Tt appears that I also found favor in the 
father’s eyes, for continuing to break my fingers 
he replied : 

““*T believe you—you are brave, and I believe 
aman of honor. Who are you? what occupa- 
tion do you follow ” 

“* Colonel,’ said I, enchanted at the turn the 
conversation had taken, ‘ we are only two steps 
from my dwelling. If you will take the trouble 
to ascend a few stairs we will visit my studio.’ 

“*¢ A studio of what ?” 

“* Painting.’ 

“« Ah! you are a painter? 

“* Yes, a painter of battle-pieces.’ 

“* Of battle-pieces!: my young friend,’ said 
he. ‘I am enchanted to make your acquaintance.’ 

“We ascended to my rooms. At the sight of 
all the apparatus and models he stopped short, 
taking in the contents of the chamber at a glance. 
He drew himself up to his full height, and a tear 
rolled down his cheek. Suddenly he stepped 
forward, attracted by the picture on which I am 
now engaged. You know it is the battle of 
Moscow. He examined it earnestly for the space 
of a minute, and then cried : 

“«Bravo! There itis! The Russians are 
forming in squares. The light cavalry attacks 
the flank. Yes, all correct. I was there myself. 
See! there are the cuirassiers—forward, boys ! 


attack the Russian squares! Pulverize them! 
Annihilate them !’ 

“And he moved his arm in such a manner 
that had he been three inches nearer, he would 
have knocked my picture all to pieces. He re- 
mained a moment motionless before the painting, 


and then turned to me, 


“*You have given me more pleasure than I 
have experienced for a long time,’ said he—‘ you 
are the man for me, my daughter is yours.’ 

“ And this time he took me in his arms, and 
had I not called out, he would certainly have 
suffocated me in his embrace. 


“* Now let us talk of business,’ he resumed. 


‘I give you Jenny, and forty thousand francs as 
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a marriage portion, and by-and-by you shall have 
double that amount. Is that satisfactory ?” 

“*O, colonel,’ said I, transported— but in 
my turn let me tell you—’ 

“Your position—I suppose you just make a 
living 

“* About six thousand francs a year.’ 

“* Dame! you are richer than we are. Six 
and two make eight. You will have eight thou- 
sand francs income. We,’ he added, addressing 
his wife, ‘have seven. That is more than we 
want—is it not, little one? We shall be aa hap- 
py as turtles.’ 

“ He again extended his arms to embrace me, 
but I avoided him by seizing his two hands. 
Animated as he was at that moment, I should 
certainly have been crushed. 

“Tt is all settled,’ said he, shaking me by 
the hands. ‘ With respect to your picture,’ he 
continued, turning again towards the canvass, 
‘it isa veritable chef-d’euvre, only—’ 

What ?” 

“*You have not made the Russians ugly 
enough!’ 

“From that moment I had free access into the 
house, the doors of which had been heretofore 
closed against me. Every day I appreciated my 
neighbor more and more. The old colonel was 
really an excellent man. His wife was an agree- 
able person. Jenny was an angel. The col- 
onel often visited my studio. - At every visit he 
was enthusiastic about my painting, always re- 
peating to me: 

“* Perfect! aliving picture! superb! only one 
fault to find—you do not make the Russians ugly 
enough !” 

“ As it did not cost me much to please him, 
how I sacrificed the Russians! The handsome 
ones I made ugly, the ugly frightful, the fright- 
ful horrible. At last they became perfect carica- 
tures, and of course my picture was spoiled. No 
matter! I was in the third heaven, and every 


day I approached nearer the promised land.” 


“Why, my dear Leon,” I exclaimed—“ this 
history appears to me to be by no means a sad 
one, and as for the umbrella, it seems to me to 
have been a presiding genius.” 

“ That is your opinion now,” continued my 


friend. “ But it is the termination which crowns 


the work, and you are about to hear how the 


work was crowned. It was Thursday, and we 
were to be married the following Saturday. It 
rained in torrents, and with that cursed instru- 
ment in my hand, I went out to make some pur- 
chases. It was damp without, but within I was 


all of a glow, for my thoughts dwelt on my ap- 
proaching marriage, At that moment a clear 


voice resounded in my ears, saying: ‘Sir, sir, I 
beg of you—’ 

“T turned round, and behind me was a ravish- 
ing little grisette, daintily dressed, and with the 
prettiest little foot and ankle in the world. She 
gently passed her arm through mine, and pressed 
close to me. 

“¢Tt is easily to be seen that you are a gallant 
man,’ said she. ‘I know you will give part of 
yout umbrella to a poor little girl who is afraid 
of spoiling her clothes. It is so nice to walk 
with you.’ 

“T could not decently repulse this girl, and 
leave her exposed to the wind and rain. We 
continued our way very cosily, she laughing, 
chatting and joking, while for the life of me I 
could not help smiling at her prattle. But, alas! 
as we turned a corner, guess whom I saw coming 
right in front of me, not ten paces off—guess, I 
say.” 

“ Your future father-in-law ?” 

“Not only him, but the whole family—the 
colonel, his wife and Jenny. I gave my com- 
panion a push, as a hint that she should let go 
my arm, but she only crept closer tome. In the 
meantime they approached. They all recogniz- 
ed me, made a slight pause as if about to stop, 
and then continued their way. When they pass- 
ed me the colonel surveyed me from head to 
foot, his little wife made a grimace and tossed 
her head disdainfully, and Jenny blushed, and 
approached close to her mother as if for protec- 
tion. They all three hurried on without looking 
back. I was petrified; in a moment I saw how 
the matter stood. 

“*Do you know what you have done?’ said I 
to the girl. 

“*T have done something—have I?’ 

“* You have ruined my marriage prospect.’ 

“* Ungrateful man ! do you complain of that ?” 

“T tried to disengage myself. 

“*No,’ said she, keeping firm hold of me— 
‘you are now my umbrella forever.’ 

“T closed the cursed utensil with violence, and 
breaking it across my knee, threw it into the 
middle of the street. It continued to rain in 
torrents. 

“*T have saved you from a horrible fate, and 
you reward me by drowning me!’ cried the little 
demon, leaving me, at the same time indulging 
in a peal of laughter. 

“Tran to the colonel’s house—door closed! 
I shut myself up in my own studio, feeling cer- 
tain that he would come and demand an expla- 
nation. With this bope I lengthened by two 
good lines the mouths and noses of my Cossacks 


—no one! I have never seen them since. They 
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have removed from the house they formerly oc- 
cupied, without leaving any address. It is cer- 
tain that they thought the little grisette and my- 
self old friends—and how could I prove the con- 
trary? Now do you understand?” said Leon, 
as he concluded, at the same time withdrawing 
himself from under my umbrella, and receiving 
with better joy the pouring rain on his person. 

After he had finished we proceeded some time 
in silence,» when we met an old gentleman, ac- 
companied by a young girl. I immediately rec- 
ognized in the gentleman an old friend. 

“Jenny!” gasped my companion. 

“What! that your Jenny?” I cried. “I 
know her well, her father is one of my most in- 
timate friends.” 

A few words from me set all matters right, 
and that day week I had the honor of dancing at 
my friend’s wedding. I may add in conclusion, 
that since his marriage he has got over his hatred 
for umbrellas. 


A GENTLE VOICE. 

There is one part of a woman’s education of- 
ten forgotten or neglected—the culture and forma- 
tion of a gentle voice. Is not of singing 
hymns now, and the culture of harmony and 
musical purposes, though these tend to God’s 
praise, or to give innocent amusement; but this 
gentle voice will be able to guide and persuade 
to good the manly heart of a faithful husband, 
will mitigate sorrow, lessen trial, and speak of 
hope and joy to her dearest friends and connec- 
tions, in accents at once powerful and pleasing. 
Let us, then, be careful in our schools to culti- 
vate this most valuable acquirement. How dif- 
ferent to a family for friends and neighbors, are 
the kind and gentle persuasive accents I have 
described, from sounds we sometimes hear in 
the close abodes of poverty and trial—high, harsh, 
female treble tones of bitter import, scolding and 
reproaching, and driving away from the hearth 
and home (perhaps to sorrow and sin), the hus- 
band and children.—R. A. Slaney. 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT. 

But within some dayes after, the marriage be- 
tween Argaius and the fair Parthenia being to 
bee celebrated, Diaphantus and Palladius sellin 
some of their — furnished themselves o 

fair a » Meaning to do their lovin 
for sakes, as for 
marriage, set forth each thing in most gorgeous 
manner. But all the cost bestowed did not so 
much enrich, nor all the fine decking so much 
beautifie, nor all the daintie devices so much de- 


. light, as the fairness of Parthenia, the pear! of all 


the maids of Maritime, who, as she went to the 
temple, wherein love and beautie were married ; 
her lips, though they were kept close with mod- 
est silence, yet with a pretty kinde of natural 
swelling, they seemed to invite the guests that 
looked on them, her cheeks blushing, and withal, 
when shee was spoken unto, a little smiling, were 
like roses, when their leaves are with a little 
breath stirred.—Sydney’s Arcadia. 


UMBRELLA-PHOBIA. 


GARIBALDI AS CANDLE-MAEKBB. 
It is well known that the Italian hero has nev- 

er been willing to lead alife of idleness. He has 
never felt it beneath his dignity to earn his dail 
bread, however humble tee vocation into whic 
the emergency of the moment forced him. A 
correspondent of the New York Independent, 
writing from Europe, gives an incident, illustrat- 
ing his true manliness: ‘‘ While on the steamer 
from Naples to Alexandria, I had frequent con- 
versations with a very intelligent Italian gentle- 
man, who is honored in possessing the res 
and esteem of Garibaldi. He stated that on go- 
ing to Caprera to visit Garibaldi, after a separa- 
tion of seven years, the general instantly recog- 
nized him as one of the friends who had shared 
his exile in America. He soon inquired, ‘‘ How 
is Muccei, my old employer on Staten Island ?” 
Receiving a favorable answer to this question, 
Garibaldi next asked, “Is his business prosper- 
ous?” On being answered that the manufacture 
of the new diaphanous candles was beginning to 
prove profitable, Garibaldi quickly responded, 
“Tam glad of it; for when we used to make 
candles together we had to pay eleven cents a 
pound for tallow, and sold the candles for twelve 
cents a pound. Of course we could not make 
money under those circumstances.” Garibaldi 
then produced a candle, which he stated to be 
one of a box of diaphanous candles which his 
old friend Muccei had presented to him. This 
scene occurred in the presence of the French 
Consul, the governor of the neighboring island, 
and one of his associates. Not many eminent 

ublic men would have referred to their former 

umble labors in such a frank and unaffected a 
manner. Indeed, after seeing thousands of Gar- 
ibaldians, and conversing with many of the Ital- 
ian, English, and Hungarian volunteers, I can 
truly state, that all unite in testifying that the 
simplicity of Garibaldi’s character is equalled 
only by its purity.” 


MANNEBS. 

The great charm about well-mannered people 
is, that they insensibly make us pleased with our- 
selves. The courteous spirit is always a ruling 
one. Some inherit politeness, some acquire it, 
and some have it thrust upon them. Society 
does the latter. Those to whom it is unnatural 
—whether men, women or children—find that 
unless a certain courteousness is maintained, 
their selfish pu cannot be served; hence, 
to gain their own ends, they will put on the sem- 
blance of politeness—a semblance which will be 
shattered the moment they have no further need. 
It is essentially this class who are the disagree- 
able people. Etiquette with them usurps the 
place of a higher constituent; hence formal peo- 
ple never assimulate with those whose politeness 
springs from the heart. Etiquette is undoubted- 
y necessary to be observed in form, but not 
ormality ; though no fixed rules of conduct can 
be laid down for the familiar intercourse of indi- 
viduals beyond the Scriptural one—‘* In honor 

referring one another ”—this advice may be fol- 
owed all the world over, however variable the 
code of etiquette may be fof each country. 


Be in peace with many; nevertheless, have 
but one counsellor of ‘a thousand. 
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THE LAMENT.—TO LOUISA. 


BY MARY PERCIVAL. 


Again affection’s tie is riven, 
And cherished hopes are fled; 

Thy heart is crushed by sorrow 
And wailing for the dead. 


Thy golden dreams of youth have fled, 
They charm thy heart no more; 

The brightness of once happy days 
Lives but in memory’s store. 


’Twas love! and hope with gilded ray, 
Once shed its brightest halo o’er thee, 

And joy its sunlight o’er thee shed, 
And in its silken fetters bound thee. 


That star hath set, whose steady ray 
Awoke fond dreams of earthly bliss; 
But cruel fate’s insatiate sway 
Forbid its lingering gleams in this. 


Now thou art lone, on Percy’s grave 
Thou'lt drink the cup of deepest sorrow; 
O, Lethe’s wave can ne'er consume 
The darkness of each coming morrow! 


Tis sad upon thy youthful brow 
A cloud of grief to see; 

Upon thy pleasant lovelit eye 
The tear of agony. 


And O, upon thy stricken heart, 
To trace the sadness there; 

The loneliness and sorrow, 
Which ne’er had known despair. 


The gentle dew of heaven descends 
Upon the drooping flower, 

And the fragrant breath of earth is wont 
To heal with magic power. 


E’en thus upon thy sorrowing heart 
May heavenly dews descend ; 
The healing balm of piety 
Sustain thee till life’s end. 


Trust thou in faith and Christian hope, 
To meet him on that shore, 

Where grief and sorrow are unknown, 
And partings are no more. 


[ORIGINAL] 


GERALD MALVERN’S WIFE, 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Squire Matvern walked his cabinet in per- 
turbation, and evesy now and then he slapped 
the back of one hand into the palm of another, 
his most emphatic way of expressing confusion 
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and each time he passed thereby, he threw it a 
defiant glance, and went on. From the window, 
far and wide stretched below, lay the rich, warm 
fields of an estate that had scarcely an equal in 
the country, and every time he passed that, he 
threw it a glance fall of sorrow. Indeed, the 
squire loved these lands of his as he did his own 
soul; almost as soon would he have parted with 
his wife—who was, you may be sure, inexpressi- 
bly dear to him—as with an acre of them; and 
it was with profound pity that, looking at them, 
he felt that they were now one day likely to be- 
come the property of a foreign-born child, unless 
he refused to entail them; and how could he do 
that, when it would be the ultimate means of 
losing for the name of Malvern that honorable 
consideration which it had sustained for ages ? 
And yet refuse he must, for the squire had as 
much antipathy to foreign blood as a Chinese, 
and had learned too well some important points 
of his family history—where a French woman 
had wrought ruin and disgrace to a great-uncle 
of his own—not to feel himself maintained by all 
right and reason, in his opinion. But, as we 
shall see, the squire was borrowing trouble very 
extensively, and of a worse usurer than the 
Jews. There is in the generic English breast, a 
hearty hatred of all things alien, should they once 
entrench upon English ground,and when Geoffrey 
Malvern heard, through this anonymous com- 
munication that his only child, his dearly-loved 
boy, was about to effect a marriage with an in- 
triguing Italian contessina, he ‘felt the British 
constitution to be but a rotten parchment, and 
the whole country tottering on the brink of ruin. 
Hereat, the door opened gently, and Mrs. Mal- 
vern entered. She glanced first at the letter, and 
then at her husband. 

“Read it, my dear, read it!’ said the latter, 
waving his hand with the air of a man who 
points at his own death-warrant, and she accord- 
ingly read it. 

The letter once perused, fluttered to the floor, 
and poor Mrs. Malvern stood still for a moment 
regarding it. It could not be denied that here 
was a great blow to the mother—her son Gerald, 
her pride and her joy, entering into a clandestine 
connection; but yet in the mother’s eyes there 
might be extenuations. 

“It is an anonymous letter, my love,” she 
said, “and for that reason alone deserves no 
consideration.” 

“ Deserves no consideration! Mrs. Malvern, 
you astonish me !” 

“ But she may be a desirable person.” 

“ A desirable foreigner? A desirable daugh- 


of mind. On a table at hand lay an open letter, 
22 


ter of Lucifer! Wife, wife, of what are you 
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thinking? How can she be desirable, if she 
were Venus herself, and yet were tempting our 
son into a secret alliance? Of this she may rest 
assured—may—rest—assured,”’ said the squire, 
deliberately, ‘‘ that not an inch of all these acres 
shall she ever be one farthing the better for!” 
And therewith, anger flashing from his broad, 
gray eyes, and over his ruddy, handsome face, 
Mr. Malvern stalked from the room. 

“ Ah,” sighed Mrs. Malvern to herself, “ why 
could not Gerald have done as his father wished 
he should, and have loved Sir Lucius’s little 
Fanny? Poor child, little motherless Fanny 
Huntingdean! She must be a great girl now. 
It is at least a dozen years since we saw her. I 
declare—why haven’t we ever done it before ?— 
T’ll have her here, and summon that boy home, 
and see if nothing can yet be done !” 

And full of the new thought, Mrs. Malvern 
drew pen and paper towards herself, and became 
absorbed in the arrangement of an epistle whose 
subject matter was to effect great changes in the 
government, and restore, in Mr. Malvern’s eyes, 
stability to the British throne. But alas for the 
best-laid schemes of mice and men! Sir Lucius 
and his daughter had not resided at the Park for 
many years, the housekeeper there sent word by 
the fifty mile messenger, but as they were now 
expected home in the autumn, the housekeeper 
would then deliver Mrs. Malvern’s invitation to 
the Meadows, which she had no doubt would be 
accepted. So there was nothing for Mrs. Mal- 
vern to do but to fold her hands and wait; noth- 
ing for Mr. Malvern to do but to write Gerald a 
counterblast of an inexplicable document order- 
ing the youth’s return to the paternal domicile 
straightway. 


About six weeks before the arrival of this 
anonymous letter at the Meadows, Captain Ger- 
ald Malvern obtained leave of absence from his 
regiment, and instead of spending that vacation 
under the parental eye, chose to go with an ac- 
quaintance, an artist, on a sketching tour along 
the coast of Devonshire. The artist, one Alonzo 
Da Vidi, was too much lost in the objects of 
beauty around him, to pay much attention to 


‘humanity, and thus Gerald, left to his own de- 


vices, sought rest and refreshment in whatever 
manner pleased him best. It was then, one clear 
evening before the day had quite burned out, that 
he lay a lazy length along the shore, and let the 
waves slide in almost to his very feet, in an indo- 
lent enjoyment of the scene. Looking ,,, ne 
saw the reddening sky, and above it, the little 
thin sickle of a new moon, and then looking 
down, as his eye swept the space between, some 


object on a point of rock arrested it. It was a 
girl, bareheaded, and her hat in her hand, her 
white gown almost melting into the tint of the 
sky behind her, so that her face seemed that of 
some spirit of the evening star, looking from the 
clouds—a face of the purest olive, whose car- 
mine just impinged upon the cheek ; lips cut in 
lines of perfection, and ripely crimson ; eyes that 
were shining under long lashes, steady, and large, 
and dark, with all the fire of an Italian heaven, 
and round the beautiful temples clustered ring- 
lets, each soft and ebon as if they were threaded 
out of some midnight cloud. As Gerald gazed, 
he feared lest so lovely a vision was but the 
fumes of his brain, or lest she should vanish with 
the shifting clouds. But all this was dispelled, 
when in an instant he heard a sharp cry, and 
started to his feet almost in time to overturn a 
lady’s maid who was running along the beach 
with the most rapid locomotion attainable by her, 
and screaming as she ran : 

*‘O, my mistress, my mistress !” 

“What's the matter with your mistress ?” 
asked Gerald. 

But racing on, she gave him no answer, and 
he deemed it his duty to stride after and renew 
the inquiry. 

“ That is she, that is she!” cried the maid, at 
length. ‘ There she is, star-gazing, moon-gazing 
what not, and here’s the tide making in and cut- 
ting her off from shore, and she’s as ignorant of 
danger as the babe inarms. O, my mistress ! 
And what'll ever the master say? Can you 
help us, sir?” 

“Yes. Who is your mistress ?” 

** She is called the Contessina Francesca; but 
her father—” 

“Never mind—tell me that another time—at 
present we will see what is to be done.” 

A boat swimming on the waves near the sands, 
but whose anchor had been thrown at a distance, 
had already caught Captain Malvern’s eye ; wad- 
ing out, he succeeded in detaching it from the 
painter. There was but one oar in it; but he 
thought that, though slender, it could be made to 
answer, the distance being so short, and seating 
the maid in the boat, he himself entered, and 
proceeded to scull across and bring off the young 
mistress from her position that, it was evident, 
was every minute becoming more perilous, Just 
then the contessina turned, ana for the first time 
saw the wide, deep gulf of water that already 
flowed between the point of rock and the beach. 
The instinctive cry that rose to her lips died out 
in a kind of still horror, and she looked about her 
for relief. 

“Fear nothing,” cried Gerald, waving his 
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hand, “ you are safe.” And in another moment 
the boat grazed the rock. 

The contessina looked down into it. “0, 
Martha,” she cried, in sharp relief, “ is it you ?” 

“ Yes, my lady, it’s me. But how much bet- 
ter off you are now than you were before, J can’t 
see! How ever can you step down a matter of 
ten feet ?”” 

“O, I'll find a way,” she cried, joyously. 

“ Here, Martha,” said Gerald, “ you see that 
jag of the reef? Catch hold of it with one 
hand—so—that will steady the boat in place.” 
And he planted his foot upon another, and 
climbed to a point where he could reach the girl. 

“QO, you’re not going to leave me, sir?” cried 
Martha. “And I not knowing the least that 
ever was, about a boat!” 

“For a moment; remain as you are. Now, 
if the contessina will permit?” As he spoke, he 
wound his arm about the lovely girl’s waist, who 
five minutes before had been as unapproachable 
as the clouds themselves. 

Hesitating one second, then she clung to his 
shoulders with both hands, and he gently lowered 
her to Martha’s side, and followed himself, while 
Martha gave the boat a great shove with the oar 
that she seized, sending them far out on a great 
wave that melted there in a perfect eddy. Ger- 
ald then raised his cap, bowing to her whom he 
had rescued, and introduced himself with grace- 
ful ease. 

“Captain Malvern, of the Guards, at your 
ladyship’s service.” 

Bowing in return, she simply answered, “‘ My 
maid has told you my name. But I thank you, 
Captain Malvern; I cannot say how much I 
thank you. My father must say for me.” 

‘IT need small thanks for having allowed my- 
self a pleasure,” he replied, taking up the oar. 

But in an instant his keen eye, the eye of a 
college boat-race, saw the mischief of Martha’s 
thrust; the slender oar had snapped as that zeal- 
ous fanctionary pushed them from the threaten- 
ing reef, and the blade, hanging by a splinter, 
dropped into the sea before he could draw it in. 

A moment he tried to scull with the broken stem, 
but it was in vain, wave after wave of the big 
surf took the boat as they willed, and it was all 
he could do to keep it from dashing against the 
sides of the reef. For atime he hoped that the 
surf that ever sought the shore would bear them 
in like any bubble on its flashing caps, but hoped 
idly, for some capricious fate seemed to spell 
them, tossing them a furlong out from land. 
The moon slipped down behind the horizon, the 
evening star followed, the night airs came sigh- 


waters beneath them, the tide fulled, turned and 
fell, and bore them steadily out to sea. 

“ Small thanks indeed,” said Gerald, with the 
boyish frankness of his young nature. “I have 
placed you in more peril than I found you.” 
“Not so,” replied the sweet, calm voice. “I 
should have drowned there. I can but drown 
here. Yet I regret that I have been thus the 
means of endangering you.” 

“ There’s no danger,” said Gerald, “not the 
least. We shall be picked up by some packet, 
probably ; or if we drift over to France, the way 
home is then easy.” 

“Ts it possible ?” 

“That we touch France? Nothing more 
probable. The wind is fair, and the current, to 
land us, by to-morrow, on some cape of 
Brittany.” 

“ But we shall be so hungry,” complained 
Martha. 

They both laughed, but the prospect had al- 
ready opened its dreary side to Martha, and she 
began loudly to bewail her fate. 

“ My poor Martha,” said the contessina, “did 
you not hear Captain Malvern assure us there 
was no danger ¢” 

“O, yes, it’s very easy to talk,” whimpered 
Martha. “But how does he know? And why 
are you so sure that itis Captain Malvern? He 
may be a wretch having to do with the smug- 
glers, and so deliver us up. O, lackaday !” 

“‘If that were so, we’re neither lace nor 
claret,” said her mistress, laughingly, ‘‘so they 
would not be likely to smuggle us far. But they 
may find you useful, and take your tears to salt 
the sea. Besides, Martha, I have heard of Cap- 
tain Malvern, and I have seen his picture before, 
and I know it is he.” 

“ Ah,” asked the captain, “ how is that, may 
I ask?” 

And therewith followed a necessary statement 
of pedigree and place, by which the captain 
learned the exact social latitude and longitude of 
the lovely contessina. Gradually the conversa- 
tion slipt to other things, and Gerald, weary of 
the talk of dissipated London salons and ladies, 

found a strange charm in the clear current of 
thought issuing from the pure lips of his new’ 
friend. The night grew chilly as they talked, 
although it was so calm. Gerald threw off his 
cloak, and begged the contessina to wind it about 
herself, an offer which of course she declined, 
until with some little authority he stepped for- 
ward and himself wrapt it about her shoulders, 
She thanked him with a look, and then as he 
suffered the silence to grow, slowly her head 
sank upon Martha’s arm, who, already recum- 


ing in, the heavens grew dark and deep as the 
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bent, loudly proclaimed her slumber ; the long 
lashes fell upon the cheek, and she was lost in 
dreams. Not so was Gerald. Inwardly too 
anxious for rest, he sat upright, and watched first 
the night, and then the sleepers before him. 
The ruddy bloom of the maidservant contrasted 
with the slender beauty of her mistress, pallid 
now in the starlight, yet ineffably lovely, as she 
lay there smiling across her sleep. Suddenly, 
as he watched, a sloop, with furled sails, dream- 
ing on the waters like a sleeping seabird with 
folded wings, caught his eye. He wondered that 
he had not seen it before, but standing up and 
waving his handkerchief, he was just about to 
halloo, ‘when a boat was lowered from its sides, 
that put off in his direction. As it came along- 
side, Gerald found that the watch on board had 
been observing his skiff for some half hour or 
so, and being unable to make her out, the mate 
had at last despatched a couple of hands to pick 
up the estray whatever it was. He also learned 
that he had as yet drifted but three or four miles 
from shore, and noiselessly effecting the purchase 
of their extra pair of oars, he dropped them into 
the rowlocks, and proceeded in the direction that 
the sailors indicated. He was surprised that 
neither of his companions was wakened by the 
motion or the sound; but fatigued with their 
exertions, and with their alarm, they still slept a 
long, deep sleep, and it was not till the keel slid 
up along the shore, and fastened itself into the 
sand, that either of them woke. It was the 
contessina who first started up, and springing to 
her feet, while the cloak fell about her, she cried : 

“We are at home? Isit possible? How did 
it happen? Are you sure it is not the coast of 
Prance? Captain Malvern, you are a wizard! 
O, I feel as if I had been so very rude in 
sleeping !” 

Gerald laughed, as he handed her to the shore, 
and awoke Martha, and together the three re- 
sumed their way. 

“We stay here,” said Francesca. “The 
Bell Tavern. It is a quiet little place, but half 
an inn, and there are but two other guests, I hear. 
We shall see you to-morrow ?” 

“Jt is my own place of abode,’’ said Gerald. 
**T shall be most happy, I thank you, to inquire 
if to-morrow find you as well as now.” And 
as they parted, the dawn was reddening behind 
them. ‘“ An adventure indeed,” said Gerald to 
himself, as he sought repose. ‘‘ How pleased my 
father would be!” But what this contingency 
was at which the squire would be pleased, he did 
not farther mention. 

“What will your master say, Martha?” asked 
Francesea, looking from the window. “ See, it 
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is sunrise! Iam not going to bed by daylight. 
I shall write and tell papa all about it, in the 
morning mail.” 

“ He'll very surely disapprove,my lady. And 
he’ll be sending for you back into Italy, and 
that’ll please you trae enough, you’ve been so 
longing to go!” 

“Yes, it would. Yet, I didn’t know anybody 
here then, Martha, and papa’s only been gone a 
fortnight, and he’ll be back in a month; and 
now, why it’s different, and I think I can endure 
to stay.” 

“ Yes, my lady,” replied Martha, demurely. 

“Six years in Italy ought to content me, I 
should think,” resumed her mistress. “ And 
I’ve no kind grandpapa there now, you know, to 
make it heaven for me while he lived.” 

** And leave you a brave title and a brave for- 
tune when he died. Ah, it’s good to have been 
your sweet mother, and to be you, my young 
lady. Still, Pietro lives in Italy, and I’d have 
no objections to going back for one.” 

“ Ah, my good Martha, Pietro shall live in 
England, in a little cottage I'll have built just 
outside the Park gates, and he shall have roses 
in all the windows, and you’ll have no need to 
go back to Italy, for he’il want you to tend 
them.” 

*O, my lady, don’t be joking a poor silly girl,” 
said the blushing maid. 

“ Well, we shall see who comes with papa,” 
answered her mistress. 

At noon that day a step sounded outside the 
contessina’s drawing-room, and Martha ushered 
in Captain Malvern. Francesca, freshly attired, 
and rosy as the blossoms at the casement, came 
forward to receive him with a half-bashful grace, 
but his air of boyish good-fellowship put her im- 
mediately at ease, while he proceeded coolly to 
gaze about the room, and gather the evidences of 
an exquisite taste that had everywhere garnished 
it. There was something so utterly refined and 
simple, and yet so girlish, in the whole air of the 
place, that the young soldier, accustomed to the 
glare and reek of city life, felt as one might feel 
coming from a crowded, lamp-lighted, dancing- 
hall, intoa moonlit bower. All was so pure, so 
fresh, so fair, so sweet, that it seemed to him like 
the outskirts of heaven, and he sat leaning his 
head on his hand, suffering her voice to warble 
on in his ear, yet uttering hafdly a word in re- 
sponse. Left for a few weeks in the inn’s best 
room, by her parent, she had succeeded in throw- 
ing about herself all the charm of a home. At 
length Gerald rose to accompany her in the 
noontide stroll, and when they re-entered, engage- 
ments and plans for every day had been formed 
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a week ahead, and that very evening they were 
to begin the reading of Dante together. 

That very evening the lamp poured its soft 
round of lustre over two heads bowed above the 
enchanted book. One so soft and dark, the other 
bright as sunshine; for Gerald’s beauty—an ar- 
ticle in which he abounded—was the very reverse 
of the contessina’s, and well befitted the more 
northern stars under which he was born. There 
was something most alluring in his very frank- 
ness. Those who had once enraged him, seldom 
cared to meet him again; yet no one gave to 
friends such devotion. When he frowned, he 
had a singular way of carrying his point; but 
when he smiled, you gave him your heart at 
once. It was but a stupid scholar in her sweet 
tongue that here Francesca found, for Gerald 
had not been in college so thoroughly proficient 
among his books as among all athletic sports and 
exercises. But now he was learning the alpha- 
bet of a more profound study than all, and the 
little white finger that traced for him the line he 
read, daily drew him deeper into the flood of 
dangerous knowledge. A fortnight slipt by on 
feet so shod with silence that they did not per- 
ceive it, till the shadow it cast behind taught each 
of them that it left them either infinitely poorer 
or infinitely richer than it found them, and in 
Francesca's eyes there dawned a deeper, tenderer 
light, as if it were the reflection of some inmost 
joy in her soul. But neither of them was more 
than partly conscious of this new influence in 
their lives; and there was something very de- 
lightful to see in the blind approach of these two 
young spirits drawn thus to each other. 

“ Francesca,” said Gerald, just tapping on the 
door, and then looking in. ‘ Where’s the little 
hat? There’s a regatta up the beach, who wants 
to see it, do you suppose ?” 

“Who but I?” said Francesca, and in a mo- 
ment she was hanging on his arm. 

Or at another time it was, “ What do you 
suppose I saw from the hill ten minutes ago, and 
raced down to tell you? What but the queen’s 
fleet, my lady fair, coming round from Cowes, 
all sail set, and pennants flying, and floating on 
like so many white swans? Will you come? 
The phaeton’s at the door.” 

“ Gerald,” cried Francesca, from the window, 
on some third occasion, “here’s the new song 
from Leipzig. If anybody wanted to practise 
it—” And directly afterwards, the two voices 
rose, blended in one, on some rich strain of mu- 
sic above the accordant keys. 

“ Little contessina,” Geraid would say, “ who 
went down the green and dew glittering swamps 


at sunrise to pick the first fringed gentians—” 


“ Blue as his own eyes, and all for me!” 

And thus it became a finished fact that no day 
should pass in which they were not side by side. 
It was Gerald’s hand and strong, nervous arm 
that protected the venturous Francesca on the 
brow of the cliffs; it was he that galloped by her 
side in morning canters ; it was he that rowed 
her out on the calm afternoon tides; it was he 
that sat beside her long through the summer 
evenings, till the moon that was but a slender 
waxing crescent when first he saw her, now rose 
again late over the darkness, a slender crescent 
once more, but this time waning and tipped the 
adverse way. And if Gerald were weary when 
he came in, and threw himself with permitted 
freedom among the sofa-cushions, who but Fran- 
cesca soothed him to sleep with song or bock ? 
And if he were ill, who drenched his head in pow- 
erful essences, and half trembled to smooth it 
with a little hand as soft and suave and sweet in 
touch as the essences were in odor ? 


“Well, and what have you got to show for 
yourself in these three weeks?” asked Da Vidi, 
one day, coming into Gerald’s room, and throw- 
ing down a crammed portfolio of sketches. 

“Not much,” answered Gerald, carelessly, 
fearful lest his voice should betray that he had a 
great deal. 

“ But how, then, have you passed the time ?” 

“O, pleasurably. I have friends here, you 
know. But little enough have I seen of you.” 

“ Indeed—no, to answer you categorically, I 
don’t know. Which disposes of two points in 
your remark. For the third—‘ Seen of me ?’— 
one can’t serve God and mammon, you may have 
heard. And if you are so very good as to pay 
all the bills, for my company’s sake, my dear fel- 
low, you must take a camp stool and an umbrella, 
and come into the fields where that company is. 
Heigho!” And with that grateful speech, Da 
Vidi proceeded to light a manilla. “ Jove, look 
at that handsome girl!” he exclaimed. “ What 
an eye! what a face!” And he thrust his head 
through the open casement to watch her more 
distinctly. “Did you observe her? That in- 
step’s arch would make her fortane on the 
boards !” 

Gerald’s eyes flashed. “ Thatis not the way,” 
he cried, abruptly, “ to speak of the Contessina 
Fran—” 

“ Contessina Fran—well, I must finish it on 
guess—cesca, I suppose. Cantessina Francesca 
—what ?” 

“ She is my friend,” replied Gerald, haughtily. 

“Oho, I thought as much. And can you 
make her mine, as well ?” 
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Hardly.” 
“ For shame, Malvern! A complete dog in 
the manger !” 

“ Her father is away, and you must confess, 
Da Vidi, you’re not exactly the person to be in- 
troduced to a young girl in her guardian’s 
absence.” 

“My powers of fascination, etc., I suppose. 
As you please. I shall then make her acquaint- 
ance myself. This is her inn? And no other 
guests but ourselves? A capital chance, and 
fortune favors the brave! How came she here, 
by-the-way ?” 

“Pardon me. You must make your own 
discoveries.” 

“That way the land lies? Never fear but I 
will. Come, put up a fifty and wager that in a 
week I am on as good terms as your sovereign 
self with this dark-eyed damsel !” 

“ Her ladyship is not a subject for bets,” said 
Gerald, with proud coldness, and stalking from 
the room. 

Da Vidi looked after him, a sarcastic smile, 
that had io it something malignant, curling his 
thin lips ; and then rummaging among his ma- 
terials, he worked for some five minutes with the 
crayons, put the new sheet into his portfolio, and 
himself went out. 

He had watched the direction taken by the 
young contessina, and knew of a short cut by 
which he could intercept her; and accordingly, 
when Francesca reached the stile, there sat Da 
Vidi, absorbed, to all appearance, in his work, 
and with countless scraps of oil paper scattered 
about him. His back was towards her, and it 
was impossible for her to cross without disturb- 
ing him ; she was about to retreat, when Martha 
cried out : 

“Sir, sir, let my young lady pass, if you 
please, I say !” 

The artist rose, and clutched at a handfal of 
the sheets to cloar the way, bowing so low as he 
did so, that she caught but a ray of the sinister 
glance over the eyebrow, for her own eyes natur- 
ally and timidly fell, and falling, lay for a mo- 
ment on the uppermost sketch of those which Da 
Vidi had apparently so hastily clutched. It was 
the face of Gerald, to the life, the work of a 
dozen bold strokes, and for dn instant it arrested 
her. The artist gazed at her unshrinkingly. 

“ It is a friend of the signorina’s ?” he inquired. 

“It is very like,” she half said to herself, be- 
fore she remembered that she was speaking before 
astranger. She started, and would have gone. 

“If the signorina values it, itis hers,” said the 
stranger, most courteously. ; 

Of course it was not possible for her thus to 


receive a gift, and she was about to decline it, 
when a second glance filled her with a wild de- 
sire, and she incautiously and without a thought 
partly extended her hand—the temptation was 
too great. In an instant she would have retracted 
it, but the picture lay in her hand, and the stran- 
ger was half the length of the field away. So 
she took it home, and set it up where the last 
thing ere slumber and the first thing af dawn 
she might behold it. And of course the same 
emotion that made it precious to her, made it im- 
possible that she should mention the encounter 
to Gerald. 

The next day, as Francesca walked home, ra- 
diant and rosy from her bath in the sea waters, 
again Da Vidi crossed her path. She was so 
much refreshed with the recent plunge in the 
cool, salt waves, in so congenial a mood, and in 
such harmony with all nature—moreover, she 
was hastening to meet Gerald, and try a canter 
with him over the downs—that when the painter 
half paused, half glanced, she could not in grat- 
itude do less than recognize him with a gracious 
inclination. And after half a dozen such en- 
counters, when he held up a second sketch, but 
this time a water-scape, addressing her by name, 
and begging her criticism in a part that did not 
please himself, “ It is Ais friend,” said Francesca 
to herself, accustomed to be addressed abroad 
full as unceremoniously, “there can be no harm 
in staying ;” and one picture led to another, and 
she soon found herself making acquaintance 
with the whole portfolio, and rapturously ex- 
claiming, as this and that familiar spot in the 
surrounding locale became recognized by her. 

“ Ah, sir,” said she, sincerely, laying down 
the last one, “ how can I repay your kindness ?”’ 

“Very easily,” said he, rising and accom- 
panying her. “I have seen, as I passed your 
window—pardon, it was unavoidable—a little 
antique standing in one corner of the drawing- 
room. It is impossible to obtain it here, and it 
must have come from the land—that dear father- 
and-mother land of mine—where alone are such 
to be found. If I might have permission to 
copy it—” And the painter paused. 

“Willingly, gladly!” exclaimed Francesca, 
and he left her. 

That same afternoon an easel was spread be- 
fore the little marble antique, and when Gerald 
entered for the reading in Dante, he found, with 
an amazed face, Da Vidi making slow strokes 
at his work, and already engaged in warm con- 
versation with the contessina. Francesca sprang 
to welcome Gerald, and saying only, “ Mr. Da 
Vidi will excuse us, we shall not interrupt him,” 
she drew out the little table, and in a few mo- 
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ments the two were lost to Da Vidi, and to all 
the world—lost in the charm of the book, and in 
the charm of each other. 

Thus, day by day, found Da Vidi now before 
the antique, and established apparently as secure- 
ly in Francesca’s drawing-room as Gerald's self 
—for he suffered his pencil to make but slow 
progress. But though he succeeded so well in 
his first design, he found that beyond a certain 
point it was impossible to extend his acquaintance 
with the young girl ; she surrounded herself from 
him in an atmosphere of cold, snowy unapproach- 
ableness. He could not butsee that all this melt- 
ed before a glance of Gerald’s, and as he saw, 
his heart became filled with unspeakable jealousy. 

On the other hand, it was with no keen relish 
that Captain Malvern beheld the painter’s free- 
dom of manner and frequent presence in this 
place. He wondered that Francesca could en- 
dure him, not knowing that she was of too gen- 
tle a disposition to repulse him; and if one thing 
were wanted more particularly than another to 
aggravate him, it was effected when the artist 
addressed Francesca in Italian, his native tongue, 
and in which she would sometimes reply before 
she thought, it being so familiar a speech with 
her ; and, although Gerald read Italian, it was 
impossible with him orally, and Da Vidi having 
discovered that, took the most malicious pleasure 
in often endeavoring to produce his discomfiture. 
His annoyance came at last to such a pitch that 
he ceased to visit at Da Vidi’s hours; and, al- 
though he felt that the latter was a dangerous 
companion for a young and unprotected girl, 
his fear lest this might be a selfish feeling, made 
him regard it as a point of honor not to warn her 
thereof ; he merely contented himself with putting 
extra guineas into Martha’s hand, and bidding her 
to have an eye on his honor the knight of the 
canvass. 

Meanwhile, he went about in a forlorn manner, 
totally ignorant of what he should do with him- 
self between the intervals of seeing the happy and 
unconscious little Francesca. For unconscious of 
all the turmoil she was exciting in these two 
breasts, the Contessina certainly was. 

One morning as Gerald’s tap heralded him in 
the drawing-room, Francesca ran forward with 
a shining face: “O, he is coming !” she cried. 

“Who is coming ?” asked Gerald, with cheeks 
suddenly paled. 

“Papa! He will be here in three days. It is 
the first time I was ever separated from him and 
had the chance of welcoming him home. Wish 
me joy, Gerald !” . 

“Joy, indeed!” said Gerald, grasping her 
hand, and looking into her eyes; but in an in- 


stant he dropped them, for all at once he remem- 
bered that this father would take her away from 
him, and then he felt whata great gap would be left 
in his life. The day grew suddenly dark to him, 
the sky was no longer blue in his eyes, and he car- 
ed not whether it stormed or calmed. Everything 
assumed an uncertain basis; the very continu- 
ance of the world itself depended, it seemed to 
him, on Francesca’s fiat. He could not summon 
the courage to banish this train of thought, but 
went all the long hours momentarily growing 
more silent and sad, and when he sat with her 
or when he walked it was still the same. If he 
could but discover from her sweet girlish ways 
whether he were simply the pleasant companion, 
or whether he were in any way as priceless and 
precious to her as she to him—but she kept her 
heart veiled from him after all, in folds of the 
chariest reserve. 

But this new manner, worn by Gerald all day 
long in her society, was not unperceived by 
Francesca, At first, she could not repress the 
pain it gave her, then she endeavored to feel in- 
differently, and finally tore herself away from 
his presence, rushing out into the open air, and 
down where among the rocks she could, unper- 
ceived, relieve her breaking heart. But once es- 
tablished there, and the tears refused to come. 
Francesca was too proud to weep at the fancied 
slights of a lover; she sat looking out sadly over 
the shore, tor the tide was at ebb, and there was 
no object of beauty to gladden her eye. Sud- 
denly, a voice at her side startled her. It was 
the painter Da Vidi, who, whether he had been 
there before and had escaped her observation, or 
whether he had noiselessly joined her since, now 
sat beside and regarded her with unabashed eyes. 

“ Contessina, you are sad,” he said. 

“Ah, Mr. Da Vidi,” she replied as lightly as 
she could, not choosing to make him her confidant, 
“everybody has their dull moments.” 

“But not you! You on whom the heavens 
beam.” 

“Do the heavens,” she asked with half a smile, 
“beam more on me than on others ?” 

“ More than on all others !” 

“ Why so, Mr. Da Vidi?” she asked, laugh- 
ing now quite gaily, her quick eye for the ludi- 
crous being touched by the man’s admiration. 

“ Because,” answered the fervid Italian, stung 
almost to madness by her laughter and by her 
beauty, “ because you are a part of them! Be- 
cause you are beautiful, perfect, divine ! 

Francesca rose, her laughter all dissipated ; there 
was no mistaking the artist’s manner, and she 
was ill pleased to be thas addressed. 

“No, no,” he said, “do not leave me. Suffer 
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me to speak. Listen but one moment to me!” 

“ You can have nothing to say to me, Mr. Da 
Vidi,” was her cold reply. 

“I cannot? But I have! And you must 
hear it. By heaven, I say, youshall!” he cried, 
as she would have escaped. “O forgive me!” 
then he exclaimed, his voice half stifled with pas- 
sion. “But I love you! Francesca, I love 
you 1” 

Until a moment ago, the possibility of this had 
never occurred to her, and now it gave her an ex- 
quisite pain to inflict what she was already suf- 
fering. ‘I am sorry, Mr. Da Vidi,” she began. 
“T never thought—indeed—” 

“Be quick! Be brief! Sayitall! Say that 
you spurn this love of mine!” 

“O, no,” she answered, her eyes upon her feet, 
“all love is sweet. But, Mr. Da Vidi, here I 
have no love to give in return.” 

“Tt is then because you have given it all to 
him! To him, to Gerald Malvern! May the 
curses of God wither him! Tell me, is it he that 
stands between us ¢”’ 

But Francesca’s face flushed itself in shame; 
for a moment she bent and veiled it with her 
hands, and then had recourse to her sole expe- 
dient—flight. As she at length reached and en- 
tered her drawing room, in her hurried agitation 
she observed no one there, and flinging herself 
on her face, the pent tears burst forth. A heart- 
beat’s space she wept unrestrainedly, and then 
strong, tender arms surrounded and gently lifted 
her till her head lay upon a breast, broad to sup- 
port, and beating to soothe. 

“ Francesca! Francesca murmured Gerald. 
“Darling! you are weeping?’ And still he 
held her firmly, and her arms crept up and clasp- 
ed him, and Gerald bent his head that he might 
gaze into the fresh-washed eyes, and pressed the 
first love-kiss of his lips, deep, full and warm, on 
those waiting lips. 

An hour later, and they sat in each other’s 
arms at the open window. They had been speak- 
ing of their new joy, for the first time clothing 
it in words. Do not mention it till papa comes 
home,” she whispered in his ear. “ He will be 
here the day after to-morrow.” 

“The day after to-morrow,” echoed Gerald, 
aloud. 

“ Let us keep it as secretly as possible,” she 


whispered again. 

“ As secretly as possible, it shall be, dearest 
love,” once more replied Gerald, in a more audi- 
ble key. And as he spoke, a dark figure crossed 


the green before the window, threw them a vin- 


dictive glance and disappeared. But they in 
their innocent happiness saw or felt nothing of 
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this. And that night an anonymous letter was 
directed post-haste to Geoffrey Malvern, Esquire, 
at the Meadows. It was little, but it was all Da 
Vidi could do, as yet; for the rest he must trust 
to his usual better luck and to his future oppor- 
tunities ; his heart, but not his daring, was ready 
for pistols and daggers ; yet they were such dan- 
gerous affairs, that surer and safer, if slower, 
means were preferable. 

How a word can change the aspect of all crea- 
tion! For two days the whole world was bliss 
to Gerald. With a kiss, he would hold Frances- 
ca away from him that he might assure himself 
that it was she, and that she was his, ere blush- 
ing and laughing she nestled back again. But 
the sweetest season has its close, and on the even- 
ing of the second day, she looked up from his 
arms into the eyes of a tall stranger, who had 
joined them unperceived, and crying: ‘ Papa! 
papa!” sprang to her father’s side. 

“ But how is this?” asked the father, almost 
before he accorded to her his fervent paternal! sal- 
utation. 

“T am Gerald Malvern, sir,” said Gerald, ris- 
ing and approaching the two. “And your daugh- 
ter has promised me her hand.” 

“ But rather precipitately, without her father’s 
consent.” 

“QO, but he’s going to give it,” said Francesca ; 
putting up a coaxing little hand to stroke her 
father’s face. 

“ Ah, sir,” said Gerald, “‘ we rely upon that.” 

“« And you shall have it, you shall haveit. I 
have desired no better husband for my daughter, 
than the son of my old friend, since it is to be 
supposed she must marry some one. And yet— 
her mother was Italian. It was from an Italian 
grandfather that she derived her title and present 
property. And you remember your father’s 
prejudices. Is it possible that such a marriage 
will please him ?” 

“Please him? He will be delighted! How 
often have I heard him wish for it!” 

But at this point the smiling Martha, her face 
like a full-blown rose, and with the dark, sallow 
countenance of Pietro looking over her shoulder, 
entered to deliver the afternoon's mail. “ For 
the captain!” she said, “ Lord, Sir Lucius! Is 
it you? I heard your worship ’d come. Well, 
and glad am I that your honor’s here just in time 
to take a deal of responsibility off my hands. 
With two young sparks half crazed about my 
lady, I haven’t had even time to do my clear- 
starching!” Here an exclamation from Gerald 


caused them all to turn. He stood pale as death 
and stony as a statue, reeled forward, and sunk 
upon a seat Francesca flew to his side, and the 
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letter fluttered out of his hand and into that of 
Sir Lucius. 


“My Son:—I have heard of your proposed mar- 
riage, and have this to say, utterly forbid it. 
My carse shall follow it. You need not ask my 
reasons, you know them ov and if you do 
not, a father’s command should surely be suffi- 
cient. Otherwise I disinherit you, and there is 
nothing but starvation after that. And if you 
care for this person you could not subject her to 
that. I hereby order you also to return home. 
And if you are an obedient son, your mother and 
I will soon provide you with as sweet a little wife 
as one could find hunting all England through 
in a summer’s day! 


“Your arr. Fatuer.” 


“ That settles the case, my poor boy,” said Sir 
Lucius, after a struggle. ‘“ I can allow my daugh- 
ter to enter no family under such circumstances.” 
And with afew words of advice, of hope, of con- 
solation, he left the lovers alone. A moment 
since in Eden, now in misery. They clung to 
each other as if the moments were gathering 
force to tear them away, and glacly would they 
there have died. Anything clandestine was not 
to be dreamed of in Gerald’s lofty code of honor, 
and Francesca knew her father to be inflexible. 
That parting was an agonized hour, and most 
tender and most sincere were its vows. 

“T shall go and soften my father’s heart, dear 
love,” he said ; “for what joy could we have, 
fullowed by his curse? He is dear to me, and 
however roughly he writes, I am the same to 
him I cannot then, ruthlessly break my father’s 
heart. But if he remain obdurate—O, Fran- 
cesca! Land nor sea shall part us! I will re- 
turn and make you my wife, though all the fath- 
ers in Christendom forbade !” 

With the morning, Sir Lucius and his weeping 
daughter were far upon their road ; Da Vidi had 
packed up his easels and betaken himself to fairer 
sketching-grounds, in the hollows round Hunt- 
ingdean Park, determined yet to win her heart, 
and wed an beiress; and Gerald lay forsaken, 
and raving in a fever. 

Sir Lucius had been some six or eight weeks 
at the park, and the fall and hunting season were 
just opening, but he had scarcely succeeded in 
making himself comfortable—for somehow he 
could not see his duty plainly in the ease—and 
had vainly endeavored to make his daughter like- 
wise, to whom all things now seemed alike 
wretched and dreary, when one morning, a letter 
of formidable dimensions arrived, from which 
we make the following extracts ; 


“My pear Faienp:—I am right glad to 


learn that you are at home once more after your 


long cruises abroad—though what asensible man . 


like yourself wants to leave England for, is more 


than I can discover. But, however, I need your 
assistance ; I want your help in a very sad dilem- 
ma. You know, my dear Sir Lucius, we have 
always hinted, always wished, that one day it 
should be a match in our families—a match be- 
tween that scapegrace of mine, and that little 
Fanny of yours, who, [ have heard, is a very 
sweet girl indeed. Well, what should my boy 
do but go and fall in love with some Secign 
minx or other; and when I order him homet 
go and fall into a fever, from which he has jus- 
recovered sufticiently to be removed to the Mead, 
ows. Strike while the iron is hot, is my motto ; 
there never will be a better time for persuading 
him to settle down into a sober, sensible man, and 
the husband of little Fanny Huntingdean.” 


“ Aha, my friend,” said Sir Lucius to himself, 
then. “ There has been a little misunderstand- 
ing, I think. You do not see the Galignani, or 
any books of Florentine nobility, or you would 
have learned that little Fanny Huntingdean was 
long ago merged into the Contessina Francesca 
di Ricasoli. Well, well. I, for one, have no ob- 
jection to making the two children happy, and, 
Francesca, mia, you shall dine to-morrow at the 
Malvern Meadows.” 

On the morrow then—as bright and blue-skied 
a morrow as ever dawned—Francesca, not know- 
ing what the change meant, yet half hopeful, and 
wholly happy at the prospect of seeing Gerald, 
passed between the wide hall doors of Squire 
Malvern’s dwelling. Scarcely, though, had she 
set her foot on the threshold, when that worthy, 
the master and tyrant of the house, met her, and 
seizing both hands in one, with the other he 
threw back the hood, and gazed at the lovely, 
blushing face beneath. 

“Tt’s not an English face,” said he, then, “ but 
for all that, it’s the prettiest from Tweed to 
Severn!” and he took what he called an old 
man’s privilege, and led her into the drawing- 
room. “Mrs. Malvern, my dear,” said he, 
“ here’s a little lady that must be treated like a 
queen whenever she lightens our doors. Do you 
hear ?” 

Mrs. Malvern sat on one side of the great fire- 
place, with her netting fallen in her lap, and her 
glance mournfully bent on her son ; Gerald, pale 
and sad, gazed into the embers on the other. 

“Gerald!” cried a voice. He looked up. 
Was it his dream, or was it his darling, standing 
there before him ?” 

“Francesca!” and in an instant they were in 
each other’s arms. 

“ What’s this?” cried the squire, light break- 
ing in on his obtuse perception. “ What's this? 
Well, well, well—if I'd have known! You 


blockhead ! why couldn’t you have said? In- 
stead of sitting there as dumb as Zacharias! Do 
you suppose,” said the squire, storming about 
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the room, “ that I’d have written you that cruel 
letter, and driven you into a fever, and broken 
your mother’s heart, and my own, too, if I’d 
have known that your foreign-born sweetheart 
was our pretty little Fanny? And- to think of 
my threatening her with starvation! I beg your 
pardon, my dear, I beg your pardon!” 

“Well he may,” muttered Martha, in the 
background, “‘ when my lady’s got a fortune of 
her own, more than all his put together, as you 
know, Pietro 

“There, there, there!” resumed the squire, 
wiping his forehead, and shaking Sir Lucius’s 
hand till the wrist was surely lame, “Sir Lucius, 
we’ll talk about the settlements another time. It’s 
got to be just as I say—no words about it! But 
to-day we'll have a betrothal, just to gather the 
tenantry, and dance at a bonfire, and drink the 
health of Gerald Malvern and his Contessina !” 

And they did it. 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF CALIFORNIA. 


California is a wonderfully productive State. 
Cattle have got to be so numerous as to be al- 
most worthless, and every kind of fruit and farm 
produce is abundant and cheap. During the 
autumn full grown fat cattle have been sold for 
$3 to $5 per cwt.; horses from $10 to $50; hogs 
at all prices ; sheep from 75 cents to $1.50. Con- 
tracts for good fat beef, with the necks and legs 
cut off, have been made for the army at $1.50 
per one hundred pounds; and still, such are the 
facilities for raising stock in that climate, money 
can be made at the above prices. Good, clean 
barley, in one hundred pound sacks, is selling at 
$15 per ton. Wheat, at $30 to $35 per ton. 
Excellent grapes, at $20 to $30 per ton. Pota- 
toes this year are unusually high, there having 
been but a short supply planted ; they sell at 2} 
cents per pound—twice as high as grapes.—New 
York Express. 


LIFE EVERYWHERE. 


It has been found that the air on the summit 
of Etna, twelve thousand feet above the level of 
the sea, abounds with Datomaceae. By the re- 
cent survey of the North Atlantic, in a large mass 
of coarse muddy matter brought up by the sound- 
ing apparatus from a depth of over seven thou- 
sand feet, the remarkable discovery was made 
that ninety-five per cent. of it consisted of the 
shelly remains of Glogbigernia, showing that 
there must be millions of these animals at the 
bottom of the ocean. Beautiful star-fish in full 
activity were also brought up, which probably 
enjoyed life, though subjected to the enormous 
weight of a ton and a half on the square inch, 
showing that no limit of life can be found either 
in the upper air or in the depths of the sea.— 
New)uryport Herald. 


+ 


_ If you do not lay out eed plans of life be- 
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BLACK DIAMONDS. 


The diamonds from Golconda, in the East In- 
dies, or from Mandarga, in the Brazils, which 
shine in the monarch’s crown or glisten on the 
neck of beauty, are closely related to the black 
British diamonds of Gloucestershire or Mon- 
mouthshire. The diamond is pure carbon, and 
plumbago and coal are carbon, with some slight 
accidental impurities ; the best anthracite coal of 
South Wales containing less than five per cent. 
of these adventitious matters. The prophet-phi- 
losopher Newton said, ere yet the diamonds had 
been assayed by the chemist, “that it must be a 
combustible body, because it refracted light so 
powerfully.” Eventually this statement was 
confirmed. By the advance of science man 
learnt to produce heat of sufficient intensity to 
burn the diamond ; and the product of its com- 
bustion was found to be, like that of charcoal, 
carbonic acid and nothing else. By carefully 
coking coal, we produce a substance so hard that 
it has been used in the place of the diamond for 
cutting glass; and by placing this gem in the 
centre of the voltaic arc of light, it is presently 
converted into a lump of coke. The manufac- 
ture of coke from diamonds is a very easy, though 
by no means an economical process ; but we have 
not yet succeeded in actually converting coke 
into diamond, although we have advanced a little 
way on the road to this desideratum. The Koh- 
i-Noor, or Mountain of Light, has a value repre- 
sented by a few thousand pounds sterling; and 
our annual importation of diamonds does not 
exceed £1,000,000. Bat in our mountains of 
darkness we have a hoard of black diamonds, 
from which we draw annually the vast sum of 
eigbteen millions of pounds sterling. —St. James’s 
Magazine. 


MOUNT CARMEL. 


For quiet tranquil beauty “the excellency of 
Carmel” is very charming, and among the many 
changes in the sacred sites it is pleasant to find 
this mountain still worthy of its name—a full 
orchard, a fruitful field, is the meaning of the 
word. Having crossed the town, we were soon 
upon the mountain, winding up its steep sides 
among thick, low woods of prickly oak, laurus- 
tinus, and other shrubs, with quantities of honey- 
suckle, and the ground variegated with all the 
hues of the rainbow from the innumerable varie- 
ties of wild flowers which grew everywhere. We 
still looked back over the plain and the blue sea, 
until, reaching the brow of the mountain, we lost 
it on this side to find it again on the other to the 
south, beyond the ranges of Judean hills. Nuw 
came about twelve miles of undulating ground, 
like park land at home, bright, grassy, flowery 
lawns, studded with oaks of various kinds, plane, 
terebinth and caroub, with thick brushwood of 
lovely storax, and someties a wild olive grove. 
Then as we neared the southeastern end of this 
long ridge, the plain of Esdraelon opened out be- 
fore us, with Tabor, and Gilboa, and little Her- 
mon, and the Bashan mountains beyond Jordan, 
while, behind the hills to the north, beautiful 
Hermon appeared, looking so close to Tabor as 
to realize one of the Psalmist’s expressions, 
“ Tabor and Hermon shall rejuice in thy name.’ 


times, you will probably be laid out before they 
are. 


—Beaufort's Eastern Shrines. 
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AT MEMORY’S SHRINE. 


BY WILLIE E. PABOR. 


Now memory with magic art 

Weaves pictures with such subtle power, 
They waken from within the heart 

A vision for each passing hour. 


Each passing hour ?—each moment brings 
Its legacy of other years, 

That comes on thought’s most rapid wings, 
Andina t di 


rr 


Those sweet hopes cherished long ago, 
That never their fruition reached, 

Like bubbles on the waves that flow 
Seaward, yet never leave the beach. 


A touch, and lo! from rack and rust 
Some faded flower, some withered leaf, 
Recalls the dwellers in the dust 
To people memory’s hall of grief. 


Some brow of power, some eye of love, 
Some cheek of beauty, lip of bloom, 
Some spirit gentle as the dove, 
At memory’s call dispel life’s gloom. 


In solitude time’s sway is lost; 
The mind the ruler is, and lo! 

The beacons upon memory’s coast 
Shine out with glory in their glow. 


O, what of time, or its decrees? 
Or what of future hopes and fears? 
The pearls we prize are not of these: 
We dig them from the buried years. 


THE PASTOR’S BRIDE, 


BY W. W. MORTON. 


Tue bachelor establishment of the minister of 
Grantville was full of comforts, and even luxu- 
ries. Rich young ladies had sent costly presents 
of chairs, tables and sofas enough to furnish a 
hotel, and poor ones had supplied large quanti- 
ties of slippers, tidies and cushions wrought by 
their own fair hands. His library, originally the 
gift of his father, who had also been a minister, 
was swelled to a size that demanded a larger 
room than his little study, and was accordingly 
transferred to the sitting-room, where it occupied 
three sides of the wall, to the exclusion of a 
favorite couch, which, however, he contrived to 
place between the doors on the remaining side. 

No mother or sister had John Cowper to sit at 


the head of the solitary table. An old lady, too 
old to be suspected of designs matrimonial, pre- 
sided over the establishment and performed the 
honors of his meals ; and for the rest, he had bat 
a single servant. The minister was neither 
showy nor expensive in his household arrange- 
ments, save for the aforesaid gifts. 

There were a variety of delicate viands, too, 
made ostensibly by the hands of the same young 
ladies, or probably by those of their mothers. 
Old Mrs. Rogers had little to do in the way of 
cooking his meals; for such quantities of pies 
and puddings, custards and tarts, delicate cakes 
and home-made wines were never seen as were 
daily conveyed into bis dwelling. Fortunately 
for the sick and poor of his parish, the supplies 
were greater than the demand, and found their 
way to locations never intended by the fair man- 
ufacturers to receive them. And indeed they 
might have saved all their labor, for the minister 
had not a thought of any of them. They were 
too dressy, too showy and superficial to excite a 
single emotion in his heart. 

John Cowper had not a single relative living, 
so that no man seemed more completely isolated. 
But he was a Christian man; and in that point 
of view, all mankind were his brethren—all wo- 
mankind his sisters. Yet annoyances came 
thickly upon the pastor from these adopted rela- 
tives, and one serious one came in the shape of a 
young and delicate woman. 

Hellen Miller was the daughter of a rich wid- 
ower—in fact, his only child. Her father idol- 
ized her, and from the moment of her mother’s 
death, which happened when Helen was barely 
two years old, he had been never known to deny 
her anything. The consequence, of course, was 
to make her grow up a self-willed, spoiled being, 
unfit to meet disappointment in any shape. 
Handsome as a picture, with soft blue eyes that 
did not betray the latent fire beneath, Helen Mil- 
ler had been admired and caressed, courted and 
envied, to her heart’s content. But, like a spoil- 
ed child as she was, she would not accept the 
good that lay at her feet, and sighed for that 
which was unattainable. 


John Cowper was the hero of her imagination. 
He had never noticed her, save by the merest 
conventional forms of speech, or the words of re- 
ligious teaching which he addressed to all his 
flock. It is barely possible that her beauty 
might have attracted him, as that of a bird or a 
flower might have done; but beyond this there 
was nothing—absolutely nothing upon which the 
poor girl could hang a single thread of hope. 
Looking at the beautiful and intellectual head 
which rose each successive Sabbath above the 
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pulpit of Grantville church, Helen felt that there 
would be a pride in being distinguished by its 
owner. She had become possessed with the 
idea, and nothing short of its accomplishment 
could still the beatings of her ambitious heart. 
But how to accomplish it ? 


Mr. Cowper was surprised one morning by a 
visit from one of his parishioners whom he had 
seldom seen at his house. Mr. Miller was a 
worldly man, intent on gain, and with little in- 
terest in anything beyond, except in his daugh- 
ter. It was his pride to make her happy in her 
own way; and that involved a great outlay of 
money, which could only be gathered by nightly 
calculation and daily toil, and these left little op- 
portunity to cultivate the higher graces of mind. 

His visit now was to entreat Mr. Cowper to 
call on Helen, who he said was very ill. No 
one could tell what was her disease, but she had 
lost strength and energy, and was exceedingly 
low-spirited. She would allow neither doctor 
nor nurse in her sick chamber, but had consented 
to see the minister. Open as the day, and un- 
suspicious of others, John Cowper eagerly obeyed 
the wish. If any human soul needed help or 
comfort from him, he was the last man to refuse 
it; and the thought of the pretty young girl lying 
like a broken flower was absolutely distressing 
to his generous mind. 

He wondered now that he had not thought 
more of her. Had he done his duty by her? If 
80, why did she need him now? And for a brief 
time, the conscientious minister blamed himself 
that he had not oftener fed this lamb of his flock. 

When he entered the room, Helen was lying 
upon a couch, dressed in a blue silk wrapper. 
She seemed weak and languid, and was utterly 
indisposed to talk upon subjects which he con- 
sidered of the highest importance. He could 
make, as he thought, no favorable impression 
upon her mind, and left her with a sad feeling of 
dissatisfaction with himself. 

Helen, too, was vexed. She had laid her pro- 
ject with every hope of success, and now to see 
it foiled was really too provoking. But doubt- 
less he would call again, and another opportunity 
would offer of attracting him. And he did call 
—poor, .unsuspecting man!—perfectly uncon- 
scious that any trap had been laid for him, and 
only intent upon calling away that immortal soul 
from the vanities of the world, and fixing it upon 
the things of the future. 

Providence sometimes apportions our punish- 
ments in a strange way, and so it was in this 
case. Helen Miller had tempted it by feigning 
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so in reality. A woman who had been employed 

in sewing for her, came one day to receive her 

pay and fetch the clothes she had been making. 

Helen examined them, suggested improvements, 
found fault, and finally ordered them to be un- 
picked and sewed again. 

The woman burst into tears, and said she was 
too ill to undertake it. She had suffered several 
days, and had just crawled out to obtain money 
for medicine. She even fainted in Helen’s room ; 
and when the servant had brought her to life 
and administered a glass of wine, by Helen’s or- 
ders, the girl discovered several spots upon the 
woman’s forehead that, to her practised eye, was 
unmistakable small pox. She had no fear for 
herself, but a great deal for her young mistress, 
and she lost no time in getting her away from 
the house. But it was too late! Helen had 
caught the dreaded disorder, and in two weeks 
her own mother, had she been living, would not 
have recognized her. 

She might have died, had it not been for that 
faithful servant and a certain cousin Caroline, 
who lived in another town, but who hastened to 
her bedside upon the first tidings of her illness, 
although aware of the danger. Helen’s mother 
had been the young girl’s aunt; and although 
she did not remember her, yet her own mother 
in dying had charged her to be a friend to her 
cousin. 

As much as Helen Miller’s habits and pursuits 
allowed her to be, she was mindfal of the charge ; 
and she now felt that no power should prevent 
her from doing her duty in a case where others 
shrank from the poor girl. To the sick chamber 
she went, bringing all the aid and comfort of 
which she was capable, and shutting out every 
other save the faithful Nancy, not excepting 
even Helen’s father. For him she constructed a 
set of signals from Helen’s window, which should 
enable him to keep perfectly informed of the 
progress of her disease. 

The danger was soon over,and Helen’s life 
was saved ; but alas ! for the fair face—its beauty 
was gone forever. It was long before she would 
see any one, even Mr. Cowper; but at last she 
allowed him to come in at twilight. Here he 
became acquainted with Caroline Ray, and saw 
her as she really was—the kind, devoted nurse; 
the gentle, sympathizing friend; the true and 
sincere Christian. 

He never thought of her in any other way for 
months. But when she was actually gone, and 
Helen had returned to the vapid pleasures which 
not even her sickness had taught her to despise, 
he felt that the house of Mr. Miller was a lonely, 


sickness, and her reward was, that she became 


dreary place, and not at all what it was when 
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Caroline Ray had brought her sunshine into it. 
He thought this one night when he had come 
home to his bright, pleasant study, after a weary 
call there; and he said to himself, that his home 
only needed the presence of one like Miss Ray, 
to make it as nearly like a paradise as human 
beings had a right to expect. The thought 
proved suggestive, and he found himself saying, 
Why cannot it be so? Why should I live alone 
more than other man? There is not one of my 
parishioners that is not bound by the sweet ties 
of relationship to mothers or sisters, or both— 
and yet they all marry. I am alone, yet I have 
never sought to be less so.” 

He thought over all his acquaintances. There 
were none in his parish, certainly, whom he 
wished to make his wife; and still the image of 
that gentle girl whom he had seen gliding around 
Helen Miller’s sick couch so quietly and silently, 
and with such a serene look upon her face, came 
back to the minister’s heart with strange power. 

That night John Cowper sat up long, com- 
muning with the new thought that had taken 
possession of him ; and the result was a letter to 
Miss Ray. It was a noble, manly letter, in 
which he offered her his hand and heart. He 
did not sue for her love in sentimental nonsense ; 
but he told her how sweet it would be to him to 
have such a companion as herself in his journey 
toward heaven. And soon the timid, modest 
answer came—the answer that he wished. 

“What has the minister gone out of town 
for?” asked many an anxious tongue. “I must 
go up there and carry this cake, and try to find 
out by Mrs. Rogers.” But fortunately for the 
minister’s secret, Mrs. Rogers was not in posses- 
sion of it. She did not know—the minister had 
said something about more books; and he had 
told her if she wanted to do her spring cleaning, 
she had better take the opportunity, for he should 
be gone two weeks. 

And on the second Saturday night quite iate 
he came home. Mrs. Rogers had taken him at 
his word, for the house literally shone with the 
polish she had bestowed. It was very pleasant 
to him to find it thus, especially on this night of 
all others, for he had brought home one whose 
presence was thenceforth to be light and sunshine 
to that home. 

The church was close to the parsonage, and 
the minister was always there early, passing 
through his little garden to the side door. And 
on this morning as usual he was there before any 
one of his flock—only that Caroline Ray sat in 
the pew appropriated by common usage to the 
pastor. Howstrange it seemed !—and how Hel- 


en Miller started and flushed scarlet beneath her 
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thick veil! Why was her cousin Caroline in his 
pew, dressed so delicately in the prettiest gray 
silk, and straw bonnet with such fresh white rib- 
bons? I am afraid that few people heard the 
whole of the sermon, or recognized it as one the 
minister had preached before. He had been too 
busy the last fortnight in settling his life-happi- 
ness, to be able to compose a sermon. 

Helen was to be pitied. She had really loved 
John Cowper with all the fervor of which she 
was capable, and he had given the only blow 
which her vanity and self-love had ever received. 
It was a long time before she could bring herself 
to call at the parsonage—a still longer, before 
she could relish Mr. Cowper's genial “ Cousin 
Helen.” She was vexed with him, with Caro- 
line, with herself. Had he ever suspected her 
designs? No, his calm, unconscious manner 
forbade her thinking so; and there was so much 
comfort in the thought, that she almost forgave 
him for her disappointment. 

Surely, if ever life “ passed on in gentle flow,” 
it was that at the parsonage. Some trials there 
were ; but in the clear light of home, they were 
but as motes in the sunshine. Since there had 
ceased to be any rivalry for the minister’s heart, 
there had been more heed to his words. Disap- 
pointment led some of his flock to the fountain 
of a higher love ; and it was his privilege to heal 
many wounds which he had all unconsciously 
and innocently inflicted. Helen Miller was one 
of these. Her beauty departed, her flatterers 
gone, she learned the secret of being happy with- 
out them, and was never so truly lovely and 
beautiful as now that she relinquished all claims 
to admiration. That which her beauty had failed 
to procure for her, her altered character gained— 
the love of a good and noble man, in whose 
affection she forgot that her cousin Caroline had 
robbed her of her first love. When the minister 
joined their hands in Grantville church, he little 
thought how wildly and passionately the bride 
had thought of him; and only the increased pale- 
ness of Helen’s cheek betrayed to her father’s 
anxious gaze that she remembered it herself. 


BEAUTIFUL AND TRUE. 

Well has a writer said :—‘ Flowers are not 
trifles, as one might know from the care God has 
taken of them everywhere; not one unfiuished ; 
not one bearing the marks of a brush or pencil. 
Fringing the eternal borders of mountain winters, 
gracing the pulseless beat of the gray old granite, 
everywhere they are harmonizing. Murderers 
do not ordinarily wear roses in their button-holes. 
Villains seldom train vines over cottage doors.” 
And another adds :—‘‘ Flowers are for the young 
and for the old, for the graveand the gay, for the 
living and for the dead; for all but the guilty, 
and for the guilty when they are penitent.” 
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THE DEAD 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY AUGUSTUS TREADWELL. 


O, the visions of my childhood. 
Fraught with loveliness and light, 
Gilding every future landscape 
With rare beauties ever bright! 
How they come to me in manhood, 
Visions fair of youthful mirth, 
Wreathing sunny smiles of pleasure 
Round the fireside and the hearth. 


O, the merry winter evenings, 
When around the hearthstone sat 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
All engaged in pleasant chat; 
While the crackling of the pine-knot 
Spoke of warmth and comfort there, 
Though without the storm was raging, 
And cold snowflakes filled the air! 


O, the schoolhouse in the distance, 
Where I've passed bright, happy hours, 
When life seemed but a garden filled 
With rare and beautiful flowers! 
How I loved the hour of noontide, 
The merry laugh and shout 
Of girls and boys that rang so clear— 
It never left a doubt 


But what their hearts were happy, 
Filled with joyous mirth and glee, 

Innocent in youthful pleasures, 
Light and happy as could be. 

O, I'll ne’er forget my childhood, 
’Tis the garden of my life; 

Filled with flowers rich and lovely, 
And with fairest fragrance rife! 


THE DEAD SOLDIER. 


BY DR. C. C. FELTON. 


I map had enough of leisure—enough of ab- 
solute idling—to lasta man his life time. A 
very passable student in my younger days, I had 
early left Oxford with all the honors I had 
coveted. Too rich to need a profession, I had 
dallied away the time since then, without a sin- 
gle desire to distinguish myself in any laudable 
pursuit or enterprise, and was fast merging into 
an idle, careless bachelor ; when my good or evil 
genius led me one night, to comply with the 
wishes of a friend, and accompany him to a ball 
given in honor of the birthday of his sister. 

It was quite an effort for such a lazy fellow as 
myself, but Fred Vere was importanate and 


SOLDIER. 


carried his point, as he usually did. Somehow, 
in the midst of his many duties that evening, I 
missed the important introduction to Dora Vere, 
and labored, for several hours, under the impres- 
sion that she was represented in the person of a 
very homely, though sensible girl, whose resem- 
blance to Fred misled me into thinking she was 
his sister. I afterwards found that she was his 
cousin. My eyes had been attracted, however, 
by a very beautiful girl who lingered quite near 
her all the evening. She was handsome enough 
to make me notice her, with all my boasted in- 
difference to women; and, having caught my 
fancy, her arch, cunning manners, and the witch- 
ery of her smile riveted my attention. This 
beautiful being proved to be the Miss Vere. Her 
cousin bore the same name, even to the “ Dora,” 
both having been named after a relative. 

When, at length, Fred came toward me, I was 
surprised and delighted at the discovery. It was 
a new sensation that was given me by this 
charming girl, and one that I had never experien- 
ced before. I do not think it was love then; but it 
grew into that at last. Fred was my chosen 
friend—all that remained to me from the band of 
young collegians. Some had gone to seek for- 
tunes in foreign lands, some had settled down 
quietly as village pastors, surgeons and petti- 
foggers. A few had mounted the ladder of fame, 
and others had sunk to the obscurity they merited. 
Not a few had obeyed the call of their country 
and had joined the Crimean army. I had neither 
lot nor part in these things, and rarely sym- 
pathized with those who in by-gone times had 
been my associates and brothers. Indolence 
had flung its miserable chill over every youthfal 
or ingenuous feeling, and indifference froze the 
current of early friendships. 

But the grace and beauty of Dora Vere would 
have inspired an anchorite. That witching, 
sparkling spirit that pervaded all she said and 
did, like a subtle essence, brought back all my 
early dreams of perfection, which, until now, I 
had never believed would be realized—certainly, 
I had not faith in it since the season of verdant 
youth. 

So it was that Dora Vere and myself became 
acquainted ; and, through that bewitching man- 
ner, she became to me the type of all that was 
fair and good. My life seemed so different since 
I knew her! The pure, unadulterated chrism of 
life seemed poured out to me now, through this 
enchanting girl’s ministry. 

She loved me! That was happiness enough. 
Fred, too, was the prince of happy fellows. It 
was what he always desired, he said, to bring us 
two together ; bat my supreme indifference, and 
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Dora’s aversion to increasing her acquaintance, 
had prevented it until now. I was the attentive 
lover, of course. I gave my whole time to her 
and was never happy out of her presence. Have 
I described her to you? Perhaps I cannot—for 
I know no words that could justly paint her. 
You may imagine lustrous eyes, and the prettiest 
tinge of brown hair, and a complexion soft and 
clear, yet healthful as if it had been nurtured in 
the sweet air of the country. This much I can 
tell you—but the wondrous grace, the rich, rare 
spirit that lighted up that face, and gave light- 
ness to the figure, is beyond my showing. There, 
the painter’s skill is ineffective. 

We were betrothed—Dora and I—with the 
full and free consent of parents and brother. 
Yet there was a saving clause demanded by 
Dora that created a lingering uneasiness in my 
mind. The engagement was to be kept secret. 
Why, I did not know, and was too proud to ask 
or to refuse it. But my love was so fond, so 
full, that I marvelled how any one who loved as 
I hoped she loved, could wish to involve it in 
any cloud or mystery. I could have proclaimed 
mine upon the mountains. 


Tt was at the breaking out of the Crimean war, 
that I first allowed any other sentiment than this 
engros.ing love to pervade my mind. A voice 
seemed ever sounding in my ears, “ England 
expects every man to do his duty,” the echo of 
the words spoken in the hour of death by the 
hero who had so bravely lived out the sentiment. 
Dora heard my resolve and commended it. Ifa 
little mortification was mingled with the pleasure 
I felt at her decision, I was not the man to show 
it; and I accepted it as a new proof of her love ; 
or at least I feigned to accept it as such. 

“You are a brave girl, Dora,” I said, swal- 
lowing down any little feeling of fortified self- 
love. “I will returu to you with honor, or not 
at all.” 

It was strange how the first sound of the 
bagle infused into my soul an enthusiasm which 
had hitherto seemed so foreign to my indolent 
temperament. Thrice in my life, then, I had 
overcome this nature of mine; and my better 
self had thrice responded to calls that had power 
to stir its depths. Knowledge, love, war! I 
was no laggard in either. 


I cannot live over again those dreadful nights 
and days. I cannot recall the terrible scenes we 


passed through, without shuddering to the in- 
most depths of my being. The untold and 
indescribable sufferings we endured—the misery 


of seeing our poor fellows dropping in the march, 


of leaving them behind, not dead but dying—the 
cold, the hunger, the disease, the deaths of eigh- 
teen thousand out of twenty-five thousand ina 
single year—was not all this enough to sicken 
one of the horrors of war? Even to this day, 
the choking and stifling sensation I experience 
while recalling those scenes, is positively unen- 
durable. Yet I—the softly bred, delicately nur- 
tured, lived through it all, while hundreds of 
strong, hardy, roughly-trained men died. 

Never did I omit an opportunity of writing to 
Dora, and never did she fail of answering. 
Her beautiful Italian writing always came in 
little sheets without date or signature. Had 
they been lost, no stranger could ever have 
guessed from whom they came, so carefully did 
she conceal everything that would lead to a 
recognition of the writer. Precious notes they 
were, and I bore them ever in my bosom, with 
the beloved picture she had given me of herself. 
Often, when resting a moment in the weary 
march, I have taken out these memorials, and 
a sight of the dear face and the written expres- 
sion of affection would cheer me anew for suffer- 
ing and hardship. 

There was one friend—a well-beloved brother- 
in-arms—who marched beside me in all our 
wanderings. The best, the truest of human 
beings was this man. I loved him so dearly 
that I would have laid down my life for him. 
“Greater love hath no man than to lay down 
his life for his friend,” and truly I would have 
done this for Clarence Stanley. He was so good, 
so sweet, so almost womanly in his gentleness, 
that I could but feel an elder brother’s watchful 
care over him. A misgiving—a foreboding or 
presentiment—call it what you will—that he 
should die on the field, occupied his mind almost 
perpetually. There was no fear in his composi- 
tion. He did not dread death for himself, but 
the news would kill his mother, his sister, and 
that one so much dearer than a sister, to whom 
his thoughts and heart were given. 

He had often talked with me upon this point, 
and, although I represented his feeling as being 
absurd to the last degree, still I could not help 
being affected by his melancholy forebodings. 
How many hours when upon guard, we have 
interchanged words whose deep meaning could 
not have been taken in by one not in our con- 
fidence. We never spoke of our beloved ones 
by name. There was no need of that; but each 
knew that the other was loved, and, if we could 
trust each other’s panegyries, we knew that each 
was betrothed to the purest, truest, most heavenly 
being in the wide world. Still, neither had 
breathed to the other the name of the fair being 


that had enslaved him ; nor had the pictures that 
slumbered on both our hearts been shown to 
either. 

' Lloved Clarence Stanley with a love passing 
the love of woman. I felt that he united the 
noblest nature with the gentlest; and I could 
mot but admire the way in which he drew all 
hearts toward him. Every officer in our division 
honored him who could so well control himself, 
and therefore entitled himself to control others ; 
while the soldiers perfectly worshipped him. 

Yet, as I said, Clarence had unfortunately 
imbibed the superstition of a coming fate. So 
perfectly had it taken possession of his mind, 
that he arranged all his affairs with reference to 
the event. 

“Should I fall, dear Philip,” he would say, 
“ bury me with the picture I wear on my heart, 
and take back the letters you will find there, to 
England.” 

“Clarence! this is unworthy your strong 
mind—this giving way to a weak superstition. 
Afier the battle, we shall smile together at your 
presentiment.” 

“Hush, Philip!” he answered solemnly. 
“ This is no idle, womanish fear, but a convic- 


tion, founded upon what you cannot understand, 
and which is needless for me to attempt to ex- 


plain to you. I ask you but one thing, and that 
is, to fulfila soldier’s last request.” 

The tears gathered in my eyes. His manner 
was so earnest and solemn that I could not resist 
him longer, and indeed it would have been use- 
less to do battle against his firm conviction of the 
coming death. 

His conduct toward me after I had promised, 
was full of an inexpressible sweetness and ten- 
derness, which endeared him to me, if possible, 
more than ever. I looked upon him as one 
doomed, although I tried hard to hope for a dif- 
ferent result. 

No one, surely, has forgotten the closing scenes 
of the Crimean war. Clarence was fullin the 
belief that it would be the last battle. We pre- 
pared everything together, for I had begun to 
be almost infected with the sentiment that per- 
vaded his mind, and had given him directions 
what to do in case he survived me. 

The battle was fought—and won; and for- 
getting poor Clarence’s prophecy, I eagerly look- 
ed everywhere for the white plume that had 
waved before me so often in the fight. It was 
nowhere to be seen; and, struck with another 
feeling, I turned with a foreboding heart to search 
the battle-field. O, God! Clarence was there— 
his beaatiful face upturned to the sky, and his 
golden curls dabbled in blood. One hand was 
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upon his heart. I moved it gently away and felt 
for the packet I was sure to find there. 

The letters and picture were folded together. 
Surely, now that death had set its seal, I was not 
unworthy to look upon the features that Clarence 
had loved, and to be a brother to the bereaved 
lady as long as I should live. 

I unfolded the picture from its wrappings of 
silver paper. What was it that made me sink 
down beside my dead friend, and hold my breath 
gaspingly, and wish that I had met the same 
fate? Assure as there is a heaven above us, 
that face was Dora Vere’s! I snatched the 
other from my own breast. They were painted 
alike, even to the blue dress and turquoise neck- 
lace. The sight of that fair, false face maddened 
me. I threw them down upon the red ground, 
and stamped upon them with a fury that had 
never filled my soul before. Never should that 
picture, despite my promise, dishonor the re- 
mains of my noble-hearted friend. It were worse 
than sacrilege to place it above that true and 
unstained heart. 

I wrapped it, stained and in fragments as it 
was, with its counterpart, in the same covering, 
and the accompanying letters. I buried Clarence 
ina grave dug by my own hands, while the 
bones of others as brave and faithful as himself, 
were left to bleach upon the vast battle-field. 
With his own sword I carved a cross to place at 
his head, and when the troops were sent to Eng- 
land, I went with them. 

My first call was at Mr. Vere’s. The servant 
knew me, and respectfully greeved me. The 
very house dog showed signs of gladness, and 
Dora, who had heard my voice in the hall, 
speaking to Brutus, sprang down the wide stairs, 
almost into my arms. I drew back and, open- 
ing the door of a little side room in which we 
had had mfpy tender confidences, I motioned 
her to enter. She did not notice my looks, I 
am certain, for she did not grow pale, as she 
ought to have done, but seemed ready to twine 
her arms about my neck. 

“Are you glad to see me, Dora?” I asked, 
indifferently, while searching for the packet I 
had brought. “If so, perhaps you wiil wish to 
see the present I bring ?” 

I unwrapped the stained paper, and showed 
her the leiters—her own letters to Clarence— 
then I placed the bloody and severed pictures in 
her hand. She did not shrink, but she dropped 
them as if they scorched her. 

She sank into a chair. 

“It is a present from a dead friend—one who 
loved you better than you deserved, Miss Vere. 
Better is it to die than to find wrong and false- 
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hood in those we love. He is happy to have 
died without the bitter knowledge.” 

She groaned aloud, “ 0, Clarence, Clarence !” 

“ Hush! take not his name upon lips so stain- 
ed with falseness. And now that I have done 
my painful errand, I bid you good morning.” 
I could use no other word of farewell, and I left 
the house. On my way out, I met Fred Vere, 
and, in a few words, told him all. His indigna- 


tion at Dora told me that he had no part in her 
duplicity. He wept and stormed by turns; and, 
to this day, he is my faithful and attached friend. 
Dora, I have never looked upon. 


LAW OF COMPENSATIONS. 

Human lot is, on the whole, well averaged. 
A man does not possess great gifts of person and 
of mind without drawbacks somewhere. Either 
great duties are imposed upon him, or great 
temptations assail and harass him. Something 
in his life, at some time in his life, takes it upon 
itself to reduce his advantages to the average 
standard. Nature gave Byron clubbed feet, but 
with those feet she gave him a genius whose 
numbers charmed the world—a genius which 
multitudes of common — or weak men would 
have been glad to purchase at the price of almost 
any humiliating eccentricity of person. But 
they were obliged to content themselves with ex- 
cellent feet, and brains of the common kind and 
calibre. Providence had withered the little boy's 
leg, but the loudest song I have heard from a boy 
in a twelvemonth came from his lips, as he 
limped along alone in the open street. The 
cheerful heart in his bosom was a great compen- 
sation for his withered leg; and beyond this, the 
boy had reason for singing over the fact that he 
was forever released from military duty and fire- 
men’s duty, and all racing about in the service 
of other people. There are individual cases of 
misfortune in which it is hard to detect the com- 
pensating good, but these we must call the “ ex- 
ceptions” which “prove the rule.”—TZimothy 
Titcomb’s “ Lessons in Life.” 


LUCIFER MATCHES. 

The manufacture of these trifling articles is 
now carried on in England to an enormous ex- 
tent. At one large sawmill in London may fre- 
quently be seen six or eight piles of yellow pine, 
each as large as a six-roomed house, and all in- 
tended to cut into lucifer splits. The deals 
are cut by circular saws, revolving with great 
velocity, into pieces three or four inches long ; 
and these pieces, or blocks, are cut into lucifer 
ye by a machine in which there are about fifty 
sharp kuives or cutters, fixed in a row. Five 
blocks are cut at once; and the action is so in- 
conceivably rapid, that there are one hundred 
and twenty movements of the cutter in a minute, 
and two hundred and fifty splits severed and 
sha) at each cut, so that there are 30,000 cut 
in a minute, or 1,800,000 in an hour. Three of 
these machines, working ten hours a day each, 
would, therefore, produce 54,000,000 per day. 
The lucifers cut and shaped weekly at this one 
establishment, if placed end to end, wouid reach 
from England to Australia.—Scientific American. 


THE BLACKBIRD. 


When a blackbird once learns a tune, he 
never forgets it nor any of it. I once knew 
a bird that could whistle “ Polly Hopkins” with 
wonderful accuracy. His owner sold him, at the 
same time making the purchaser acquainted with 
the bird’s favorite tune. As soon as the gentle- 
man got him home, he at once hung up the 
blackbird, went to the piano and strack up “Polly 
Hopkins.” The bird’s new master, however, 
introduced parts into the tune that he had never 
heard before; so, after listening awhile, he be- 
gan hissing, flattering his wings, and otherwise 
signifying his distaste of the whole performance. 
Much surprised, the gentleman left off playing 
and then the blackbird opened his throat, and 
favored his new master with his version of “ Pol- 
ly Hopkins,” nor would he ever listen with any 

tience to any other version. This same black- 

ird, after staying in the service of the above- 
mentioned gentleman for two years, was adopted 
by a serious family, where “ Polly Hopkins” 
and all such profanity were sedulously avoided. 
Whenever poor “Joe” (the blackbird’s name) 
attempted to strike up the old tune, a cloth was 
thrown over his cage, and he was silenced. 
The family consisted of an old lady and her two 
daughters ; and every night, at seven o’clock, 
prayers were read, and the “ Evening Hymn” 
sung; and Joe, who was an obedient bird, and 
anxious to conform to the habits of the house, 
speedily learned the tune, and regularly whistled 
it while the old lady and her daughters sang it. 
This went on for six or seven years, when the 
mother died, and the daughters separated, and 
Joe, now an aged blackbird, fell into new hands ; 
but to his dying day he never gave up the 
“Evening Hymn.” | as the clock 
through it with the gravity of a parish clerk.— 
Beeton’s Home Pets. 


+ > 


Observations and scientific experiments con- 
stantly confirm the fact that the brain is nourish- 
ed, repaired, during sleep. If then, we have not 
sleep enough, the brain is not nourished, and like 
everything else, when deprived of sufficient nour- 
ishment, withers and wastes away, until the pow- 
er of sleep is lost, and the whole man dwindles 
to skin and bone, or dies a maniac! By all means, 
sleep enough, give all who are under your care 
sleep enough, by requiring them to go to bed at 
some capelee hour, and to get up the moment of 
spontaneous waking in the morning. Never wake 
up any one, especially children, from a sound 
sleep, unless there is urgent necessity to do so; 
to prove this, we have only to notice how fretful 
ant unhappy a child is when waked up befue 
his nap is out. If the brain is nourished during 
sleep, it must have most v in the morning, 
hence the morning is the best time for study ; 
then the brain has most strength, most activity, 
and works most a It is the midnight lamp 
which floods the world with sickly sentimentalists, 
false morals, rickety theology, and all those har- 
um scarum dreams of human elevation which 
— Bible teachings.—Hall’s Journal of 
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[oRIGINAL.] 
THE HALL OF MEMORY. 


BY EMMA P. CLARKE. 


Far down in my heart is a vine-clad hall, 
Where beautiful forms are floating, 

All clad in mantles of spotless white, 
Their purity denoting. 


There are strains of music from harp and guitar, 
Swept gently by dainty fingers, 

So thrilling, soft, and sweetly sad, 
That the cadence longer lingers. 


There are words of tenderness and love, 
That long ago were spoken; 

Sweet words that breathe of friendship dear, 
From loving hearts now broken. 

There were glittering crowns of gold and pearls 
To be won from the temple of fame; 

But buried deep in memory’s hall, 
They will ever remain the same. 


Tis pleasant to me at the twilight hour, 
When the busy world is sleeping: 
When angels are gliding gently around, 
Their faithful watches keeping— 
To turn back to the scenes from memory’s walls, 
Of childhood’s gayest hours; 
To unlock the gates of my musing heart, 
And wander through memory’s bowers. 


LOST IN THE WOODS: 
— OR, — 


THE MAD HERMIT. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


I loved you, Evelyn, all the while, 

My heart seemed full as it could hold— 

Roserr Brownina. 

* Gop guard you, my child, you will have a 
lonesome and dangerous ride through the roads ! 
Old Rachel, the witch, or the mad hermit of Mt. 
Katadhin, may cross your path, and then there 
are the prowling Indians, and the hungry wolf !” 
And Dame Fairfax shuddered, as she spoke. 

“ Fear not,” replied a low, earnest voice, that 
sounded like the murmur of the summer wind 
among the pine boughs, and yet had a vein of 
pathos trembling through its rich music. “If 
Miles Churchill should die before I could reach 
him, I should never, never forgive myself. You 
have taught me to be brave since we lived here 
in the wilderness ; you must not make a coward 
of me now!” 


LOST IN THE WOODS. 


They stood on the rude doorstone of a log 
cabin, which had been built on the very verge of 
a grand, old forest in the heart of the Pine-Tree 
State—Dame Fairfax and her only child. Beau- 
tifal, bewildering Barbara Fairfax! Fair- 
browed, brown-eyed, scarlet-lipped, with a cheek 
which had caught, under our cold skies, the 
bloom burning on tropic roses, and hair the 
color of a ripe hazel nut in the shadow, but with 
dashes and glances of ruddy gold when touched 
by the sunshine—arch and piquant enough to 
provoke a smile from the gravest, with a light 
step, anda laugh like the bubbling of a rock 
spring—she had turned the heads of half the 
woodsmen and farmers in the neighborhood. 
Barbara Fairfax had been the gayest of the gay 
at huskings, apple-bees, and quilting frolics ; in- 
deed, she was just the one to make crooked rows 
and long stitches in the chintz patchwork, wave 
apple peelings round and round her pretty head 
that they might drop into the initial of a lover, 
and be chased through the great barn, to pay the 
forfeit of the red ear she had chanced to find. 
But now her brown eyes looked troubled, a deep 
shadow had settled on the face usually so bright, 
and there was an uneasy tremor about the sweet 
mouth. And why? The conquest of Barbara’s 
heart had been reserved for a stranger, a young 
Boston man, who had come to haunt in the wilds 
of Maine the previous autumn. Miles Churchill 
had been injured in a rencontre with an angry 
moose, but had managed to drag himself to the 
humble cabin of Hugh Fairfax, and found a 
home in the family till he was able to return to 
Boston. To Barbara, Churchill seemed like 
the knights of whom she had read in history, 
and a few romances—as brave, as chivalrous, as 
handsome, and as fascinating as any of those 
who buckled on their armor and went forth, with 
some “fair ladye’s” colors, to mingle in the 
stirring scenes of the crusades. When he who 
had been proof to the charms and wiles of the 
fair ones of Massachusetts, bowed in homage to 
this young girl in her loveliness and purity, when 
at parting he declared his love, and left on her 
finger a ruby ring, which was the seal of their 
betrothal, and talked of the day when he should 
come and claim her, his “‘ wood rose,” his “ wild 
bird,” Barbara Fairfax thought no happier 
maiden trod the earth. He went back to Boston 
to resume his law studies, and she spun and 
wove, and assisted her mother in various ways, 
the music of some old psalm, or love song rising 
above the hum of the wheel and the steady beat- 
ing of the loom. But though she was still the 
life of all the rastic merry-makings, no crusader’s 


lady love ever kept her faith more loyally than 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 


she, and occasionally a letter from Churchill told 
her she was not forgotten, and sketched in bril- 
liant colors the home they were to share. On 
that summer day, however, the first surges of 
grief had surged in upon her heart—a woodsman 
had brought her the following note, traced with 
an unsteady hand : 


“Dearest Barpara :—I was on my way to 
our cabin, when I was attacked by a wandering 
Indian, and—and—how shall I tell you ?—fatally 
wounded. Dr. Griswold, who attended me when 
I lay ill at your house, chanced to pass, and is 
yet with me. He declares I cannot live till 
morning, and I cannot die without seeing you 
once more. I am at the hut on Norton’s Clear- 
ing. Come, O come! ’Tis the last, last 
prayer of your own MIs.” 


Terrible as were the tidings, Barbara did not 
sink down in a deathlike swoon, or burst into a 
passion of tears, but the note, which had been 
written on a fly-leaf of a pocket Bible, dropped 
from her nerveless hands, and she sat at her wheel 
like one turned into stone. For a few moments 
she remained thus, and then all that was brave 
and heroic in her nature came to her aid, and 
she resolved to fly to her lover. Dame Fairfax, 
fearing to trust her daughter amid the perils of 
the wilderness, endeavored to persuade her to 
wait till her father or his hired men should return 
from their work, but to no purpose. With her 
own hands Barbara saddled and bridled Floss, 
the pony, which was almost the sole luxury Mr. 
Fairfax had reserved, when, failing in business, 
he buried his chagrin in the wilds of the Pine- 
Tree State, and now stood on the doorstone, clad 
in a long green riding-skirt, a scarlet habit, glit- 
tering with bright buttons, and a straw hat, tied 
with broad, red ribbons beneath her chin. For 
an instant she lingered beside her mother, and 
then glided to the pony, and stroking his mottled 
neck, sprang into the saddle. 

“O, Barbara,” cried the dame, “I just saw 
old Rachel's scarlet shawl, and I certainly do 
hear a wolf howl !” 

The girl bent her head, and listened, and every 
nerve of her frame thrilled, as that terrible how! 
broke upon her ears. 

“ You heard it, child,” exclaimed the anxious 
mother. 

“Yes, yes, but I must go; ’tis my duty, my 
solemn duty, and you and I must trust in God! 
Good-by!” And with these words she dashed 
away. 

On, on she rode, through long, dim vistas, with 
the summer sunshine mottling the wood paths, 
and the summer wind’s busy murmur in the air, 
up green hills, through valleys where a perpetual 
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trunks of lightning-scathed trees, which, in their 
gray drapery of moss and lichens, looked like 
some grim ghost. At length the dainty feet of 
Floss began to trample the deep blue dracorne 
berries, and the “ arum’s gorgeous seeds,” rank 
white asters, in the splendor of their bloom, tall 
golden-rod, and the creeping vines and wax-like 
clusters of the snow-berry. Shy deer gazed a 

the pony and her beautiful rider ; the rabbit wi nt 
leaping away, and the partridge whirred up from 
the hollow tree where she had been drumming. 
A dusky Indian maid and a plumed and painted 
warrior crossed Barbara’s path, but they only 
looked with respectful admiration on the fair- 
browed girl. Rachel, the witch, peered at her 
as she rode by the low hut of the weird woman, 
but she did not follow, or speak to her, and Bar- 
bara’s dread was diminishing when a sound sent 
the blood from her cheek, and almost paralyzed 
her. . 
“God help me!” she muttered, “that was a 

wolf's howl! Hist, there it is again, and again! 

Can it be a pack of wolves are on my track ?” 

Once more she stilled her very pulses to heark- 
en, once more the howl, which rung like a death- 
knell through the wilderness, startled the girl, 
and sent a quiver through the pony’s delicate 
frame. 

“ Come, come,” she cried, caressing the neck 
of Floss, “ we must make haste, or we shall not 
reach our journey’s end by night-fall !” 

The pony trembled, her eyes dilated with fear, 
but she seemed riveted to the spot. 

“On, on, Floss! Courage, courage, we shall 
soon leave the wolves behind !” 

And grasping her whip, she gave the pony a 
sharp cut. Floss bounded off like an arrow ; but 
the sun set, the twilight deepened into night, and 
still there was no trace of the by-road, that led to 
Norton’s Clearing. Suddenly the truth flashed 
upon Barbara—she had missed the way. Ab- 
sorbed in her sad thoughts of her dying lover, 
and the dangers which begirt her, she had struck 
into the wrong path. 

“ Lost, lost in the woods!” she moaned. “O, 
what will become of me? If it was in the day 
time, perhaps I could find my way to the Clear- 
ing, but now—now—” 

The ominous howl of the dreaded wolves 
broke in upon her soliloquy, and she gathered up 
the reins she had dropped, and urged the pony 
forward. Away, away, away they sped, and on, 
on, on came the savage beasts, which had scented 

blood afar off, and started in pursuit of some 
victim. 

“Great heavens!” gasped the girl, as their 


twilight brooded, and here and there passing the 


yells grew more and more distinct, “’tis as I. 


| 
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feared. The wolves, the wolves are on my 
track |” 


Floss, too, heard the sound, gave a wild leap, 
and dashed through the deepening gloom, her 
arched nostrils distended, her glossy mane 
streaming in the wind, and her coat flecked with 
foam. Meanwhile, nearer, nearer, nearer swi pt 
the pursuers. Barbara could now hear t her 
frightful yells with appalling distinctness, and at 
length their hoarse pant min gled with their fierce 
howls, and she fancied she could feel their hot 
breath. For the first time in a half hour she 
glanced back—O, horrors !—the whole pack 
were within a few paces of her! Like a horde 


of demons they bounded on, their wild eyes 
burning like live coals, their “‘red mouths open, 
their white tushes gleaming,” their tongues pro- 
truded as if eager for their prey. 

“To thee, O Father in heaven,” ejaculated 
the girl, ‘I now commend myself !” 

She paused an instant, for the light of the ris- 
ing moon had shot across a narrow mountain 
stream. A sudden thought flashed through the 
girl’s brain—on the opposite bank stood a cot- 
tage, its windows ruddy with fireshine—if she 
could but gain it, she could find help and shelter. 
Fioss had been trained to leaping gates and 
fences, but jaded as she now was, Barbara feared 
she would not be equal to the task. Still, it was 
her only hope, and she cried : 

“One bound, one bound, Floss, and we shall 
be safe! On,on! Do your best, your bravest, 
Fioss !” 

As she spoke, she again plied her whip, and 
the pony cleared the narrow chasm with a flying 
leap. No sooner had Floss gained the goal, 
than she sunk down trembling like an aspen, and 
Barbara was obliged to dismount. For an in- 
stant the wolves had appeared bafiled by this 
sudden movement, but the foremost and fiercest 
plunged into the waters, and the others followed. 
The leader had well-nigh reached the shore, when 
the sharp report of a musket was heard, and his 
wild chase was ended. A succession of shots 
sent the rest of the pack floating down with the 
current—their struggles tossed the water into 
foam, their blood crimsoned it, and their dying 
yells rang through the mid-summer night like the 
wail of foiled demons. 

“Lady, you are safe; I have shot your pur- 
suers,” exclaimed a stranger, clad in a gray 
hunting suit, and with a brace of hounds at his 
heels. 

” God!” murmured the girl, and fell 
senseless to the earth. 

The young man raised her in his arms, and 
bore her from the spot. When she awoke to 
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consciousness, she lay ina large and comfortless 


room, with various kinds of weapons, graceful 
antlers and other trophies of the chase hanging 
on the walls, gay clusters of wood-berries, rare 
mosses, and quartz crystals glittering like uncat 
diamonds, heaped on a table formed of pine 
boughs. Here and there might be seen a pile of 
lynx, otter, or panther skins, which served as 
cushions, and the girl was reclining on a fur 
couch a monarch might have coveted. 

“ Where am I?” asked Barbara. 

“In the hut occupied by the hermit of Mount 
Katahdin.” 

Barbara gave a sudden start, and her compan- 


ion resumed : 

“* Why do you tremble, lady ?” 

“T am scarcely less afraid of him than the 
wolves.” 

“ And why do you fear him, pray ?” 

“ Because he is insane, and might harm me.” 

A peculiar smile curled the stranger’s'lip, as 
he replied : . 

“T assure you his lunacy is quite harmless, 
and when I am in the neighborhood I like to stay 
with him; but knowing the dread he has in- 
spired, I have resolved to bear you to a cottage 
at a little distance.” 

“ Whose sir ?” 


“John Wilde’s. He is a wood-cutter, and his 
wife as pleasant a little body as one would wish 
to see. She will do all in her power to make 
you comfortable. Come !” 

And he would have lifted her again, but she 
drew back, murmuring : 

“I will walk on by your side.” 

“T fear the exertion is too much for you.” 

“No; Ono!” 

But Barbara soon found that she needed sup- 
port, and arm-in-arm they moved toward the 
cottage. It was a cheery scene which met Bar- 
bara’s view as they entered—the kitchen, like 
those usually found in woodmen’s cabins, so far 
as size was concerned, but with spotless dimity 
curtains at the windows, the brightest of pewter 
on the shelves, the sand on the floor elaborately 
waved, and other evidences of neatness and 
thrift. Goodwife Wilde, a slender, keen-eyed 
woman, advanced to meet the visitors. A signi- 
ficant glance was interchanged by her and the 
hunter, and then he said : 

“ This young lady got lost in the woods, and 
was chased by the wolves till I had the good for- 
tune to rescue her, I trust you will not refuse 
her a lodging, and such care as only a woman 
can give.” 

“No, she’s quite welcome. You look pale and 
weary, miss.” 
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Tears gushed into Barbara’s brown eyes, and 
sinking upon the rude settle, she sobbed like a 
grieved child. Both the hunter and her hostess 
tried to soothe her, but in vain; at the thought 
of Miles Churchill her tears fell thick and fast. 


When the tall, dark, handsome stranger, who 


had rescued her from the wolves, had left the 
room, Goodwife Wilde seated herself at the 
girl’s side, and said : 

“?T was very, very rash for you to set out 
alone ; I don’t hardly dare to ride through these 
woods with my husband in broad daylight.” 


“I know it may seem rash,” replied the girl, 


“but—but—” Anda warm blush surged over 
her pallid face, and strong emotion choked her 
utterance. 

“ Ah, I understand,” exclaimed the woman, 
with a quick nod, “you have a lover your pa- 
rents don’t approve, and started on some pretence 
that satisfied your mother, but in reality for a 
stolen meeting with him.” , 

“No, no; you are mistaken,” said Barbara, 
sadly. ‘It was past noon when I received a 
note from—from—one who is dearer to me than 
I can tell. My parents sanctioned our love, and 


he was on his way to our cabin, when he was at- 


tacked by a wandering Indian, and left almost 


dea ” 


Again her voice grew faint and hoarse, but she 
continued her story, and ended with a fresh rain 
of tears. 

“ Poor fellow,” ejaculated Goodwife Wilde, 
“if he could only have known you had perilled 
your own life to grant his dying request, it 
wouldn’t have been so hard to die!” 

“I—I cannot rest till I hear all about bis last 
hours,” gasped Barbara. “ To-morrow, at day- 
break, I must start once more for Norton’s 
Clearing.” 

“ Well, if I were in your place, I should feel 
as you do. But you must not go alone; my 
husband will bear youcompany. There, you had 
better have a cup of warm tea, and retire.” 

She bustled about, took a dainty cap and 
saucer, cream jug and sugar bowl from the 
dressers, poured out the fragrant Hyson, and car- 
ried it to the girl. Barbara drank the tea, but 
declined the other refreshments Goodwife Wilde 
proffered, and followed her hostess into a little 
bedroom, where the same exquisite neatness 
reigned. With a devout thanksgiving for her 
deliverance from the blood-thirsty wolves, and 
an earnest prayer that Churchill’s life might be 
prolonged till she could reach him, Barbara Fair- 
fax laid her head on the white pillows, and drew 
the blue coverlet over her weary frame, and soon 
fell into a gentle slumber. 
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The next day, as the east grew roseate with 
the flush of dawn, Barbara stood in the low 
doorway of John Wilde’s cottage, her torn riding 
skirt gathered in one hand, and the other, which 
held her whip, nervously beating the morning- 
glory vines, trained over the cabin walls. The 


sound of horses’ feet aroused her from a sad 


reverie, and as she looked about, she saw Good- 
wife Wilde and the gentleman to whom she owed 
her deliverance. He rode one horse, and was 
leading a second, a beautiful creature, and ‘they 
soon stopped before the maiden. 

“ Miss Barbara,” he said, for he had learned 


her name from Mrs, Wilde, “ your host is so 


busy that he cannot leave his work, or spare one 
of his men, and I therefore propose myself as a 
substitute. My Selim is perfectly gentle, and 
besides, you will have Goodwife Wilde on the 
pillion with you.” 

“T—I—am sorry to put you to so much 
trouble,” replied the girl; but Gervayse March- 
mont declared he should be only too happy to 
serve her, and they stafted. 

I have before alluded to Marchmont as a dark, 
handsome man, and now his fine, athletic figure 
was set off to advantage by «a hunting-suit of 
Lincoln green, and a jaunty hat, with long, gold 


tassels, He rode a powerful black steed, but he 


reined in the impetuous animal to the gentle pace 
of Selim, and paid the most chivalric attentions 
to Barbara. When they reached Norton’s Clear- 
ing, they paused in front of the only hut in the 
vicinage, and pale as if she had been chiselled 
from marble, Barbara Fairfax glided in. She 
inquired of the dame whether Mr. Churchill were 
still living, and to her utter astonishment learned 
that no such person had been there. 

“ What can this mean ?” exclaimed the girl, 
as she emerged from the cabin ; “ he is not here 
—he hasn’t been here! I—I—don’t understand 
it, I am sure, but if I could see Dr. Griswold, he 
could tell me something.” 

At that moment Dr. Griswold appeared on the 
forest road, mounted on his old roan, and with 
his voluminous saddle-bags. Barbara and Good- 
wife Wilde beckoned to him, and he was soon 
in the midst of the group. To him the girl re- 
lated the circumstances which had brought her 
leagues and leagues through the wilderness to 
meet her dying lover. The physician listened 
in the utmost surprise, for this was the first he 
had heard of the strange affair. It would be 
impossible to depict Barbara’s grief and indig- 
nation when she became aware that she had been 
made the subject of acruel hoax. Of course the 
question arose, Who could have been the author 
of the note? Who could have been so base as 
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to lure Barbara Fairfax from her home, and not 
only overwhelm her with sorrow, but expose her 
to the perils of the forest? At length, after 
pondering the mystery, Dr. Griswold declared it 
his opinion that some discarded suitor had taken 
this method for gaining his revenge, and with a 
significant glance, the good physician added : 

“If Barbara will be so charming as to make 
all the young men in the neighborhood fall in 
love with her, she must expect to reap the con- 
sequences. Bethink yourself, child. Have none 
of your rejected lovers been known to swear they 
would be avenged on you?” 

The girl colored, and at that moment there 
flashed across her brain, like a gleam of light- 
ning, the thought of Jem Baine’s scarcely sup- 
pressed rage when she told him she could not re- 
turn his love, and the recollection of his having 
sworn among the wood-cutters, in his swaggering 
way, that he would “ pay the proud jilt before he 
was a year older!” She spoke of this to Dr. 
Griswold and her new friends, and they all came 
to the decision that it was his work. 

They lingered awhile discussing Baine’s plot, 
and then the worthy doctor jogged on to visit 
his patients. Goodwife Wilde walked back to 
her cottage, and Gervayse Marchmont accom- 
panied Barbara to her forest home. The girl 
was still perplexed and troubled, with regard to 
the mysterious note, but her companion exerted 
himself to the utmost to entertain her, and Bar- 
bara could not help acknowledging that, next to 
Churchill, he was the most agreeable man she 


had ever met. He had travelled much, and 


when he had described the splendors of tropic 
bloom, the rank growth of Isthmian forests, the 
clear, cold glacier and the white avalanche, the 
vineyards of France, the dim passes of the Py- 
renees, the sacred ibis of Egypt, and the stately 
and solemn flow of the Nile, Barbara began to 
look upon him with interest and wonder. It 
was high noon when they stopped in front of 
Haugh Fairfax’s dwelling, and saw the dame 
standing, pale and tearful, onthethreshold. The 
next instant mother and child were clasped in a 
convulsive embrace. 

“ Thank God, thank God,” sobbed the dame, 
“I see you once more, my daughter!” Then 
after a brief pause, she added, “0, Barbara, is 
he dead? Did he die before you could get to 
him ” 

“Mother, mother, how can I tell you all?” 
cried the girl, trembling in every limb at the 
thought of the trials through which she had 
passed since she left her father’s door. 

“You are too weary, too excited to attempt 
it,” said Marchmont. “Let me speak for 
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you.” And he proceeded to recount what our 
readers know of Barbara’s adventures. 

“ Poor girl, poor girl,” moaned the dame, “I 
feared she would be chased by the wolves, but I 
didn’t think the note could be a hoax, a cruel 
hoax.” 

“Tt was a shameless piece of imposition,” re- 
sumed Marchmont, “and if its author can be 
discovered, Mr. Churchill will probably make 
him suffer for it. I hope and trust he may be 
brought to justice.” 

“Thank you for your good wishes,” rejoined 
Barbara, while her lip quivered, and her eyes 
grew moist. 

“ Yes, yes,” exclaimed her mother, “I thank 
you a thousand times for your kindness. If it 
had not been for you, I should have no child to- 
day!” 

“I did my duty, madam; no more. Ido not 
deserve your thanks.” 

He was about to go, when the girl invited him 
to stop, and take some refreshments; he com- 
plied with graceful ease, and when he again rose 
to leave, murmured : , 

“T have travelled in almost every habitable 
portion of the globe, and have seen the piquant 
French girl, the dark-eyed, dark-browed daugh- 
ters of Spain and Italy, the Circassian women, 
and many of the fairest of our own land; but 
my heart has never been touched till now. I had 
heard much of the beautiful, bewildering Bar- 
bara Fairfax, but I can assert with Sheba’s queen, 
that the half was not told me. I shall wish to 
know how you are after your journey. If I call 
shall I be welcome ?” 

“O, yes,” replied the girl. 

And, bowing over her fair hand, and bidding 
her mother adieu, he rode away, looking in his 
suit of Lincoln green like one of Robin Hood’s 
merry foresters. 

The next day Barbara received from an un- 
known source the following letter : 


“Miss Farrrax :—Jem Baine is not the per- 
son who wrote the note which sent you forth 
alone and unattended to meet, as you supposed, 
your dying lover. It can be proved that he had 
been absent more than a fortnight, and is still in 
Bangor, where he was attacked with the small 

x, and now lies at death’s door. Besides, be- 
ing an illiterate man, and more accustomed to 
wielding the axe than the pen, he could not have 
produced such a forgery of Miles 
Churchill’s handwriting. I assure you, on good 
authority, that Mr. Churchill was the author of 
the note. He is, I regret to say it, utterly heart- 
less—he wins love but to make it the plaything 
of an idle hour, or trample it under his feet, 
when it stands between him and his ambitious 
projects. When rallied in Boston about the 
rustic belle, to whom he had been acting the de- 
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voted, he declares he only wooed you to pass 
away the time, which would otherwise have hung 
heavily on his hands. A few days ago, being at 
a public house not a thousand miles from here, 
he boasted over a glass of wine that the tewil- 
dering Barbara Fairfax had been added to his 
list of conquests. His companions denied it, and 
he laid a wager of fifty dollars, that should he 
send you a message that he was dying, you 
would encounter every danger or hardship to 
reach him. The result of his cool but base pur- 
pose, you know, so far as you are concerned ; 
ut you were not aware that he had an emissary 
at Norton’s Clearing, who could testify to the 
success of the scheme. Meanwhile, Churchill is 
at Portland, making love to Madam Trevor, a 
young, rich and beautiful widow. The bridal is 
soon to take place, and the writer of this letter 
sincerely hopes that, however great your disap- 
—— may be, Miles Churchill may not 
now how keen a pang it costs you to give him 
up. A Frienp.” 

We will not dwell on Barbara’s emotion, as she 
perused the above; grief and rage struggled for 
the mastery, and ere long rage was regnant in 
the young girl’s soul. She tossed his hoarded 
letters, a curl of his chestnut hair, and the ring 
he had given her, into the flames, and when one’ 
of her father’s wood-cutters brought her a letter, 
post-marked Portland, burned it unopened. In 
this state of mind, she plunged more recklessly 
than ever into the rural festivities ; no step was 
so light as hers, no voice so gay, no laugh so fre- 

quent. 

The gallant Marchmont often met her in 
her walks, or visited her at the cabin, and noth- 
ing could be more gentlemanly than his manner. 
Now and then John Wilde, or his wife, or a 
sturdy lad, brought her presents purporting to 
be from the mad hermit—a necklace of scarlet 
berries, with a cornelian cross pendant, a basket 
of silver filagree crowded with crystals, shining 
bits of spar, seaweed, and shells tinted as richly 
as her own cheek ; an illustrated copy of Shak- 
speare, and bracelets formed of foreign medal- 
lions, and clasped with gold. Such were the 
gifts which the recluse offered. Christmas eve 
came, and as Barbara Fairfax stood making her 
toilet for a rustic fete, she heard the trampling 
of horses’ hoofs. She flew to the door, and saw 
Wilde leading a beautiful white palfrey, with 
housings of scarlet and gold. He thrust the 
bridle into her hand, and dashed off at a gallop. 
While Barbara was admiring the animal, March- 
mont rode up, and asked : 

“ Well, how do you like your horse ¢” 

** My horse ?” echoed the maiden. 

“ Yes; the mad hermit sends it in place of 
poor Floss, and hopes you will accept it, with his 
compliments.” 
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see, now, you are the real giver of all these 
things that have come in his name !” 


“I do not deny your charge in this case. O, 


Barbara, dearest and fairest, take them as a 


lover’s gift—I adore you!” 

Eloquently he pressed his suit, and when she 
entered the ballroom she was leaning upon Ger- 
vayse Marchmont’s arm; when they parted, 
solemn betrothal vows had been exchanged, and 
even the wedding day fixed. A fortnight later 
Barbara Fairfax was in Portland for the purpose 
of purchasing a part of her trousseau, and one 
night an irresistible impulse drew her to the man- 
sion which had been pointed out to her as the 
home of the charming widow, destined for 
Chaurchill’s bride. Stealing into a balcony on 
which the drawing-room windows opened, she 
stealthily raised one, and watched and listened. 
A lady soon swept in—tall, graceful, and beaati- 
fal as an houri. Dark-browed and dusky- 
haired, with great, black, lustrous eyes, and a 
wealth of ebon hair—how unlike Barbara she 
was! Her robe of purpie brocade, her bracelet 
and earrings, set with pearl and jet, the ermine- 
lined drapery about her became her well, and as 
Barbara gazed, she could hardly wonder that 
Churchill had been captivated by this superb 
creature. She was awaiting him with ill-con- 
cealed impatience, for her foot beat the rich car- 
pet, her eye often wandered to the clock on the 
mantel. At length Charchill was ushered in, 
and she sprang to meet him with eagerness. 

“Ts everything arranged ?” she asked. 

“ Yes, yes, the settlement is drawn up.” 

“ To-morrow, then, I shall be the 
woman in Maine. Long and faithfully I have 
loved, and now I shall have my reward.” 

Barbara Fairfax lingered to hear no more; 
assured of his fickleness, she crept to the inn, 
laid aside her disguise, and the next day was 
journeying back to the wilderness. 

Months rolled by, and various circumstances 
combined to delay her marriage, but her trousseau, 
even to the white satin robe, and bridal pearls, 
was in readiness, and a splendid mansion in the 
tri-mountain city had been furnished by Gervayse 
Marchmont for his young wife’s reception. It 
was on a bright September day that Barbara was 
straying in the forest ; the season had been very 
dry, the earth was parched, and the trees looked 
as if a fire had run over them. On, on, on wan- 
dered the girl, tili clouds of smoke, rolling up 
from the forest, startled her from her dreamy 
mood. ‘Then she heard a crackling among the 
| underbrush, the roar and hiss of flames, and saw 
lurid tongues of fire darting through the crisp 


“Ah,” responded Barbara, with a blush, “I 


shrubbery. 
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“Good Heavens!” she cried, “ the woods are 
on fire! There is a high wind, and the flames 
will sweep everything before them. 0, if I 
could but find my way back tothecabin!” And 
she turned to retrace her steps. 

For a half hour the girl pressed onward with 
the speed of wings, and more fierce, more terrible 
than the hungry wolves, seemed the flames that 
swept on in pursuit. Wherever her glance 
roved, she saw either billows of smoke, scorched 
and blackened trees, or red fires burning, burn- 
ing, burning, as if to light the orgies of pande- 
monium. Terrified beasts shrieked and howled 
with rage and fear, birds soared from their wild- 
wood nests, and serpents slid hissing from the 
path of the devouring element. Barbara at 
length came in sight of her home ; there it stood, 
quiet and peaceful amid the roar of the flames. 
The ground in the rear was not yet on fire, but it 
raged along the brink of the narrow trench 
which somebody had been digging in front. 
Barbara paused irresolute ; but the hot breath of 
the flames was on her cheek, and had singed her 
bright hair, and she sprang forward. 

“Saved, saved, Barbara!” And Miles 
Churchill clasped her in his arms, and cleared 
the trench at a bound. 

Thanks to the trenches which had been dug 
by the woodmen, the building of back fires, and 
the wind’s sudden change, the flames were 
stayed, and Hugh Fairfax’s house spared. That 
night John Wilde, whose conscience had been 
aroused by the ruin the fire had wrought, came 
to Barbara, and told her that Gervayse March- 
mont had been burned to death in the forest, and 
that he was now going to reveal the particulars 
of a base plot. Marchmont, the mad hermit, 
and Wilde had been pirates on the high seas, 
and being suspected in New York, had fled to 
Maine, one professing to be insane, and living a 
secluded life, another laboring as a wood-cutter, 
and the third dividing his time between his two 
accomplices. Falling in love with Barbara, at 
first sight, Marchmont had finally plotted to lure 
her into the forest, knowing that amid the dan- 
gers of the wilderness, he should have a chance 
to act a chivalrous part. The note purporting to 
be from her lover, was concocted by him, a letter 
post-marked Boston, having been intercepted to 
assist in the forgery; he had also written the 
anonymous missive which charged Churchill 
with dishonorable conduct. When, after implor- 
ing her pardon, Wilde left Barbara, she hurried 

to Churchill, who had been endeavoring to restore 

her confidence in him, ahd cried : 
“O, Miles, I have been deceived! Forgive 
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client, and not a lady-love, and that the joy I 
witnessed was at the prospect of a union with 
one she had loved before her first marriage with 
a retired sea captain. I was blind, weak, 
foolish !” 

Miles Churchill folded Barbara to his heart, 
long explanations ensued, and when the moon 
rose, her light fell on two happy lovers. The 
next day a warrant was issued for the arrest of 
the two remaining pirates, but they had escaped, 
and were never again seen in the Pine-Tree 
State. 

Soon after the terrible fire, Miles Churchill led 
his young bride to the altar of a rural church 
near; and when children and children’s children 
gathered about them, and asked for some tale of 
the by-gone, Barbara would tell, far more elo- 
quently than I have, how she was lost in the 
woods at the base of Mount Katahdin. 
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DOG AND LOGIC. 


A fat old gentleman was bitten in the calf of 
his leg by adog. He at once rushed to the of- 
fice of a justice of the , and preferred a com- 
plaint against a joker in the neighborhood, whom 
he supposed to be the owner of the offending cur. 
The following was the defence offered on trial by 


the wag: 

“1. By testimony in favor of the general good 
character of my dog, I shall prove that nothing 
could make him so forgetful of his canine dignity 
as to bite a calf. 

“2. He is blind, and cannot see to bite. 

“3, Even if he could see to bite, it would be 
utterly impossible for him to go out of his way 
to do so, on account of his severe lameness. 

“4. Granting his eyes and legs to be good, he 

“5. My dog died six weeks ago. 

“6. I never had a dog moet Y. Atlas. 
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HOT AIR FURNACES. 


During a few past weeks, several fires have 
originated in New York from imperfectly con- 
structed hot air farnaces. The attention of Fire 
Marshal Baker having been directed to fires thus 
caused, and applications having been made for 
information, he has farnished the following sug- 
gestions : “It does not follow, as erroneously 
supposed, that after a furnace has been used for 
several years, it cannot fire a house. Two fires 
of recent date originated from furnaces in use for 
over ten years. me people believe that the 
furnace, after long and successful use, has proved 
its safety beyond question. This is not so. In 
most cases scorching or charring of the wood 
around furnaces is distinguishable for several 
hours, and often for a day or two previous to 
nition. The moment this smell of scorching 
discovered, the fire should be extinguished, and 
a thorough examination made.” 
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me! I believe now the charming widow was a 


As art sank at Rome, comforts increased. 
Witness the baths of Caracalla and Diocletian. 
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a.) 
THE LOVES OF THE POETS.* 


BY LIEUT. JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


They have thralled and enchained us with sweet- 
flowing numbers, 
These children of rapture, these spirits of song, 
Till we fancy their harp-strains are mourning the 
slumbers 
Wherewith death has bound them, to do us a 
wrong. 
Yet withered their laurels, forgotten their glory, 
Unstrung every lyre, and discordant their tone, 
If love cannot fondly re-echo the story, 
And one kindred spirit be wholly their own! 


Life, labor and death—and their memory lingers, 
As lingers the light of a slow-dying day, 

While the chords of their hearts, as with magical 

fingers, 

Are tunefully swept in the passions’ wild play. 

But useless the harp, if the key-note be broken; 
Unlovely the hermit-heart sighing alone; 

And naught were their lives, if they bore not the 


token 
Of love for the hearts which were wholly their 
own! * 
O, brilliant the glories which round them still clus- 
ter, 


And pierce through the ages’ invidious glooms, 
And sweetly forever that heavenly lustre 

Shall linger and play round each desolate tomb; 
But sweeter, and better, and living immortal, 

Unscathed when the world is in ruin o’erthrown, 
And living anew past the grave’s gloomy portal, 

The beautiful love that was wholly their own! 


* Suggested by Mrs. Jameson’s work, thus entitled, 
and respectfully bed to the lady loaning it. 
LoRIGINAL.} 


THE HALL OF BITTER-SWEET. 
A CHRISTMAS TALE. 


BY W. C. HURD. 


Tnat Christmas morning—the last that greet- 
ed our eyes—was as bright and beautiful as 
might have been the one in which the morning 
stars sang together. A light snow had fallen the 
day before, and now lay, pure and crisp, with 
bright, transparent edges that shone in the sun’s 
light like diamonds. It had been a pleasant 
autumn, calm and windless, and therefore the 
still green leaves hung here and there moist and 
unfaded, with their thin veil of snowflakes, giving 
a more delicate beauty than their summer splen- 
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sels of the larch had fallen, and now lay like a 


rich, soft carpet of brown, to which the snow had 


just added a tender frosting. 


In the town a path had been already worn by 

the footsteps of little children, anxiously looking 

for the coming of those who were to dispense the 

gifts of the venerable Santa Claus. From every 

cottage home, and each higher and more ambi- 

tious dwelling, curled the blue smoke that told 

of Christmas fires already kindled. But from 

one, an old house, which had once been the 

architectural pride of the village, the smoke was 

faint and weak. Once the house had boasted an 

ornamented front and roof; but this was of the 
past. Other Christmases had shone upon its 
brightness ; but that was in the long-ago. And 
now decay and desolation were rife everywhere. 
The mould was upon the walls, the worms had 
eaten the floors, and the windows were dropping 
from their casings. 

So with the inmates. There were but two— 
an old grayheaded man and woman. They had 
been happy in their day—not rich in this world’s 
goods, but comfortable. Time was when Rich- 
ard Waldron and his wife were among the first 
in the village. Time was when two curly heads 
were lying upon their besoms—fair, lovely chii- 
dren as the one you hold to your heurt, young 
mother! They did not die. God had not taken 
the fair heads to heaven ; but as years passed on, 
they were lost to their parents far more effectually 
than if they were lying in the gray old burying- 
place. 

Stephen Waldron the boy grew up, the pride 
of his father, the joy of his mother—a bright, ac- 
tive, handsome lad, with talents above the aver- 
age, and advantages of person beyond the boasted 
claims of the young cavaliers of old, whose gold- 
en locks and piercing eyes formed the staple of 
the poets’ verses of their time. 

Melanie Waldron the daughter was the coun- 
terpart of her brother in beauty, but softened to 
the extremest delicacy. The shelter of her home 
was very dear to her, her parents and brother 
sufficing to her for all society. Indeed she had 
no experience in world knowledge, as may be 
inferred; so that when Herbert. Austin came 
from the far-off city to rusticate in the little vil- 
lage, it was not wonderfal that at first she turned 
bashfally away, nor that afterwards she ignorant- 
ly put her trust and faith in him, believing him 
to be an angel of light. 

Herbert Austin was, alas! no angel, or, if he 
was one, it was as fallen and evil. The innocent 
soul of Stephen Waldron was the first which he 
essayed to corrupt. He taught him step b; *tep 


dor had worn. Under the trees the brown tas- 


to drink, to become a gamester, and gradually to 
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commit every fashionable excess in which he had 
himself become so great an adept. 

Richard Waldron and his wife looked on with 
& troubled fear; but soon all anxiety for Stephen 
gave way before that of terror for Melanie. That 
the child was learning to love the dissipated col- 
legian, was no longer matter for conjecture. 
The strangely-excited manner of her who had 
been so quiet and gentle, the glittering eyes that 
greeted his approach, all betrayed that she, too, 
had been won by the fascinations of the destroyer. 

The savings of Richard Waldron had been de- 
posited for many years ina bank. They were 
intended as a resource for old age; or if he and 
his wife should not need them, to be left asa 
legacy to their children. This, too, was known 
to the deceiver, and Stephen Waldron, in accord- 
ance with his suggestions, was induced to forge 
a check for nearly the whole amount upon Aus- 
tin’s assurance of replacing it. 

One crime leads to another, and the step was 
short to a forgery committed upon an old and 
respected citizen, a friend of Waldron; and in 
this he was detected and arrested. Through the 
cunning of Austin he found means to escape, 
and at the dead of night he appeared before his 
parents to take a last farewell. Stern as Brutus, 
the heart-broken old man, in his devotion to jus- 
tice, gave him up afresh to the authorities, and 
his sentence was ten years in prison—lengthened 
to that term by his attempt to evade the law. 

In denouncing the vile man who had corrupted 
his son, the words of Richard Waldron amounted 
to curses. Hearing them, Melanie fainted, and 
the suspicions of the father were roused anew. 
That night the poor old man and woman were 
left desolate. Melanie Waldron and her lover 
were far from her native home. 

A son in prison, a daughter absent, perhaps 
disgraced, age and poverty approaching—nay, 
already at hand—what wonder, as year went on 
after year, that the old couple settled down into 
complete and voluntary seclusion from the world ? 
What wonder that the pleasant house and its 
once cheerful surroundings became neglected and 
desolated, and that a shadow, dark and gloomy, 
rested upon it ? 

It was a few days before Christmas, ten years 
ago, that Richard Waldron lost his children. 
During that time the two old people had often 

dreamed of the past, and brought up the happy 
images of childhood that had once brightened 


‘their home. But latterly no word had been 


spoken between them to remind them of by-past 
time. It was as if each heart had said to itself: 


“T may not muse—I must not dream ; 
Too beautiful seem 
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For earth and mortal man—for when 

Can by-past time come back again?”’ 
So gradually it became as if those visions had 
never been. Inwardly, however, the conviction 
of each was that they should never behold them 
—that Stephen’s pride would never permit him 
to re-visit a place so fraught with memories of 
his disgrace, and that Melanie, believing that she 
had forfeited their affection, would die sooner 
than return. 

In view of these things, we may believe that 
the morning of Christmas Day, 1860, brought no 
comfort to the desolate old people in the decayed 
house. Yet God can in his own good time lift 
up the heads that hang down. Lift up your 
heads, then, ye who have been so long hopeless ! 
The good God liveth for you as for others, and 
He wills not any shall despair who will turn to 
Him. Nearer, nearer come the footsteps of those 
who will bring a ray of comfort to your hearts— 
and, first of all, even as the overpowering joy of 
the first Christmas was brought to the world by 
a little child, so shall it be brought to you. 

Sadly indeed sat the two old people by their 
scanty fire on that morning. Upon the table be- 
fore them was spread the poor fare which was 
all they could now afford. A look, interchanged 
now and then, told each of what the other was 
mournfully thinking—and sometimes a tear 
would fall upon the food now literally salted with 
tears. 

“Did you hear a knock, Martha?” asked the 
old man,whose sense of hearing was growing dull. 

His wife, whom he always addressed by her 
Christian name, had already risen, obeying her 
quicker sense, and a little child warmly clad in 
furs came up to the door she had opened, and 
pressed in beside her to the room. The child 
had a face almost too grave and earnest for one 
80 young ; yet there was also a something in it 
inexpressibly sweet and tender. There was won- 
der, and even awe, in the countenances that look- 
ed upon her. The sweet face was partially 
shaded by golden locks such as their Melanie 
had worn when a child; and to their newly- 
awakened perceptions, the tide of Time seemed 

rolling back, and giving them their own beloved 
girl, as she stood before them twenty Christmases 
ago. The child's first words dispelled that im- 
pression, but brought another. 

“ Grandfather, grandmother, will you love me ? 
I am little Martha—your own name, grand- 
mama!” 

The grandmother looked at her husband, as if 
to ask what she should say or do; but even as 
she looked, one withered hand found its way 


round the litile girl’s slender waist. 
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“Whose child are you?” asked she, her lips 
quivering with emotion. 

“Tam my dear mother’s child.” 

The old lady could ask no more, but her hus- 
band took up the catechizing. 

“Who is your mother, dear ?” 

“Mrs. Austin. My papa is dead, and my 
mother sent me here.” 

“ And where is she?” asked he, pressing the 
child to his breast. 

All this time a pale face, shaded by the deepest 
widow’s weeds, was looking in at the dim and 
cracked window ; and when the child received its 
first caress from the old people, it disappeared. 
A step was at the door, and then they knew no 
more. It was like those bright and mocking vis- 
ions that had so long bafiled them. Would it 
disappear like them ? 

“Father, mother, Iam your own Melanie !— 
guilty of but one crime, that of forsaking you.” 

* Our child was lost,” murmured the old man, 
absently. “She died ten years ago. Your face 
is not like hers, bright and rosy.” 

“But it is hers,” she answered, impatiently. 
“O my God, they have forgotten me! Father, 
dear father, look at my arm—surely you know 
this.” And she turned back her sleeve, and 
showed a bright crimson stain around her wrist. 

The old man took up the hand eagerly, and 
imprinted a kiss there, as he had often done in 
her childish days. Gradually they both came to 
the full sense of what had happened, and then a 
flood of tears came to their relief. 

Melanie Austin was indeed innocent of all but 
of desertion of her parents. Her husband, re- 
pentant of the part he had acted, but ashamed to 
make reparation, had first induced her to go 
away with him under pretence of seeing her 

brother at the prison, and then taking her to a 
distant town. Here they were married, and for 
awhile he quieted her scruples by promising 
that she should soon go back to her parents. It 
was not long before she discovered that he in- 
tended no such return. From one place to an- 
other they removed, unti] Austin’s health made 
it impossible to go further. She wrote frequent- 
ly to her parents, but it was probable that he al- 
lowed none of her letters to reach them. 

He kept up a correspondence with his father, 
and when the latter died, three years before, he 
became the sole heir to a large property. Often 

Melanie wept at the thought that her father and 

mother were in poverty, while she was living in 

affluence; bat he would not allow her to visit 
them or to send them anything. He had never 


He had died three weeks before. Melanie had 
heard by accident that a beautiful estate near her 
father’s old house was for sale, and she sent an 
agent secretly to purchase it. No one dreamed 
that the ‘‘ Mrs. Austin, a rich widow,” was Me- 

lanie Waldron; and she effected her purchase 

without a question or remark, fitted up her house 

without making her appearance in the village, 

and on Christmas morning she sent her little 

daughter to pave the way for her reception at 

home. An hour afterward the old couple alight- 

ed at her door, and were ushered into a luxuri- 

ous suite of rooms which they were told were to 

be their own. A gentleman with gray hair and 

beard was standing at a distant window. At 

their approach he came forward. 

“ Father, mother !”—* Stephen !” was all that 
was uttered for many minutes. They knew him 
instantly, altered as he was. 

He had left the prison a few days before, when 
he accidentally met his sister as he was return- 
ing, penitent and changed in heart and mind and 
body as he was. She begged him to wait until 
they could take their parents to a home, and he 
consented to her wishes. 

Thus had they met. There was no question 
of avoiding their old home. They had erred, 
and had come home to repair the wrong they 
had done, as far as possible. The years of grief 
which the old father and mother had endured 
could not be recalled. The memory of that was 
the bitterest punishment to their children. It 
would not lessen that punishment, if they should 
go far away where it was not known; so they 
had decided to come home. If any of their for- . 
mer friends could not accept their penitence, they 
must neglect them, if they chose. Good and 
Christian people would not cast them off. 

And so the year has passed, and peace and 
tranquillity reign in that home. Stephen Wal- 
dron is loved and trusted ; and there is not a man 
or woman in the village who would reproach the 
meek and gentle being with the fault of his youth- 
ful days. And for Melanie, the blessings of the 
poor, and sick, and aged, are breathed nightly for 
her who comes into their dwellings as a minister- 
ing saint, and returns to her own “ Hall of Bit- 
ter-Sweet,” to cheer and comfort her own beloved 
ones there. 


» 


Prayine Sorprers.—Gen. Havelock was a 
man of prayer. He omy = had with his camp 
equipage a large tent for his soldiers in which he 


read the Bible to them and exhorted them. He 
always arose on marches two hours before his 
men to pray. The reputation of being a good 
man is synonymous with that of a brave one, for 


forgiven Mr. Waldron’s conviction of his unwor- 
thiness. It was but too just. 


a sincere trust in God strengthens the arm and 
clears the jadgment. ‘ 


FALCONRY. 
Falconry or Hawking as it is sometimes term 

ed, was before the invention of gunpowder and 
.the introduction of guns, the favorite sport 
of Great Britain, and according to some travel- 
lers, still flourishes in the East. We lately read 
a spirited Falcon adventure in a work by Mr. F. 
W. Atkinson, published in London, entitled— 
“ Oriental and Western Siberia.” The author it 
appears was invited by the Sultan of Turkey to 
join his party on a falconry expedition; and ac- 
cordingly he rode one of the sultan’s best steeds ; 
bat for fear of damaging so spirited a picture— 
we _— giving Mr. Atkinson’s own words: 
“The sultan and his two sons rode beautiful ani- 
mals. The eldest boy carried the falcon, which 
was to fly at the feathered game. A weli-mount- 
ed kirghis held the bearcoots, chained to perch. 
which was secured into a socket on his saddle, 
The eagle had shackles and a hood, and was per- 
fectly quiet ; he was under the charge of two men. 
Near the sultan were his three hunters, or guards, 
with their rifles; and around us were a band of 
about twenty kirghis, in their bright-colored ka- 
; and more than half the number were armed 
with battle-axes. Taking us all together, we 
were a wild looking group, whom most people 
would rather behold at a distance than come in 
contact with. We began our march, going near- 
ly due east ; the sultan’s three hunters leading the 
van, followed by his highness and myself, his two 
sons and the eagle bearers immediately behind 
us, were two of my men in close attendance. A 
ride of two hours brought us to the bank of a 
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another flight. No dogs are taken out when 
hunting with the eagle; they would be destroyed 
to a certainty; indeed the kirghis assert that he 
will attack and kill the wolf. Foxes are hunted 
in this way, and many are killed; the wild goat 
and the lesser kinds of deer are also taken in 
considerable numbers. We had not gone far, 
before a herd of small antelopes were seen feeding 
on the plain. Again the bird soared up in cir- 
cles as before—this time I thought to a greater 
elevation ; and again he made a fatal swoop at 
his intended victim, and the animal was dead be- 
fore we reached him. The bearcoote is uncrring 
in his flight; unless the animal can escape into 
holes in the rocks, as the fox does sometimes, 

death is his certain doom.”—Spirit of the Times. 


THE STARS. 

It has Jong been concluded among astrono- 
mers that the stars, though they only appear to 
our eyes as brilliant points, are all to be consid- 
ered as suns, pms solar systems, each 
bearing a general resemblance to our own. 
stars have a brilliancy and apparent magnitude 
which we may safely presume to be in proportion 
to their actual size anh the distance at which they 
are placed from us. Attempts have beer made 
to ascertain the distance of some of the stars by 
calculations founded on a parallax, it being un- 
derstood that if a lax of so much as one 
second, or the 3600th part of a degree, could be 
ascertained in any one instance, the distance 
might be assumed in that instance as not less 
than 19,200,000 millions of miles! In the case 


stagnant river, fringed with reeds and bushes,'| of the most brilliant star, Sirius, even this most 


where the sultan expected we should find game 


We had not ridden far, when we discovered traces 


of the wild boar; la 


. | minute parallax could not be found ; from which, 
of course, it was to be inferred that the distance 


rge plots having been recent- | of that star was something beyond the vast dis- 


% ploughed up. This gave us hopes of sport. | tance that has been stated. In some others on 


r rifles were unslung, and we spread out our 


party to beat the ground. 


which the experiment has been tried, no sensible 
parallax could be obtained, from which the same 


“ We had not gone far when several large deer | inference was to be made in their case. Buta 
rushed past a jutting point of reeds, and bounded | sensible parallax of about one second has been 


over the plain, about three hundred yards from 
us. In an instant the bearcoote was unhooded, 
and his shackles removed, when he sprung from 
his perch, and soared up into theair. I watched 
him ascend as he wheeled round, and was under 
the impression that he had not seen the animals ; 
bat in this I was mistaken. He had now risen to 
a considerable height, and seemed to poise him- 
self for about a minute. After this he gave two 
or three flaps with his wings, and swooped off in 
a straight line towards his Py. I could not per- 
ceive that his wings moved, but he went at a 
fearfal speed. There was a shout, and away 
went his keepers at full gallop, followed by man 
others. I gave my horse his head, and a touc 
ef the whip; in a few minutes he carried me to 
the front, and I was riding neck-and-neck with 
one of the keepers. When we were about two 
hundred yards off, the bearcoote struck his prey. 
The deer gave a bound forward, and fell. The 
bearcoote had struck one talon into his neck, the 
other into his back, and with his beak was tear- 
ing out the animal’s liver. The kirghis sprung 
from his horse, slipped the hood over the eagle’s 
head, and the shackles upon his legs, and remov- 
ed him from his without difficulty. The 
4 mounted his horse, his assistant placed 


ascertained in the case of the double star a, a, of 
the constellation of the Centaur, and one of the 
third of that amount for the double star 61 Cygni, 
which gave reason to presume that the distance 
of the former might be about 20,000,000 millions 
of miles, and the latter of much greater amount. 
If we suppose that similar intervals exist between 
all the stars, we shall readily see that the space 
occupied by even the comparatively small num- 
ber visible to the naked eye must be vast beyond 
all powers of conception. The number visible 
to the naked eye is about three thousand ; but the 
number is ever increased in proportion to the in- 
creased power of the telescope. In one place, 
where they are more thickly sown than elsewhere, 
Sir William Herschel reckoned that fifty thousand 

assed over a field of view two degrees in breadth 
a single hour. The sky has been “gauged” 
in all directions by the telescope, so as to ascertain 
the conditions of different parts with respect to 
the ye | of the stars. The result has been a 
conviction that, as the planets are parts of solar 
systems, 80 are solar systems parts of what may 
be called astral systems.— Vestrges of Creation. 


Skeptics have cut but a small figure in the 


on his perch, and he was ready for 
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THE PIRATH’S DEATH. 


BY J. HOWARD WERT. 


Within the dark and tangled grass 
The dreaded pirate lay ; 

His ship had sunk beneath the waves 
Within an orient bay. 

His heart, late full of haughtiness, 
Was crushed unto the ground; 

He sighed and looked—a desert waste 
Was spread for miles around; 


Whilst here and there, in clustering spots, 
The tropic’s verdure sprang; 

But hark! what dreadful cry is that 
Which through the palm-tree rang ? 


It is the cry for blood and life 
That smote upon his ear; 

It is the shout of those who seek 
To deck his funeral bier. 


He starts, he shudders and turns pale, 

“O God!” he cried, “ the sea! 

Place me upon my good ship’s deck, 
To roam the ocean free!” 


But heaven then was made of brass, 
And arched with hidden stone; 

And there upon the tangled grass 
The pirate died alone! 


(ORIGINAL. ] 


MARGARET ROCHFORD’S COMPENSATION. 


BY CARL WOLFFE. 


In this strange world of unequal compensa- 
tions, we often find that the doctrine of “ who 
wills it, can be great” is a self-evident falsehood. 
There are brave souls who have plenty of stamina, 
plenty of inborn and inly nourished—ay, and 
outcoming strength; but alas! it is exhausted 
in bearing, enduring. The young hero who 
marches to the battle-field, strong in valor and 
noble in purpose to meet the foe, may yet be 
shot down in the conflict ; and it is even so with 
those who go forth to win the harder and sterner 
battie of life. Wounds, from which we never 
recover—cruel, deep, ever-gaping wounds—are 
ours ; sometimes visible to the world—sometimes 
hidden, as the dove hides her own heart-wound 
beneath the closely pressed wing. 

A great soul and a pure heart were 
Rochford’s. No one who looked at her could 
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of dark hair put away smoothly from the low, 
wide brow—a trace of half sad—half joyous feel- 
ing in the large, lustrous eyes—a smile break- 
ing over the full red lips—a figure tall even to 
nobleness, yet graceful in every bend of its wil- 
lowy lightness—fancy these, and you have the 
picture of Margaret Rochford. 

The eldest of three sisters, Margaret early 
wore something almost matronly in her expres- 
sion. The others were two shy, shrinking girls, 
unequal to the conflict of sterner spirits; and the 
eldest sister was, of course, the prop on which 
they leaned. Sweet Mary and Anna Rochford— 
born painter and poet ! the germs of purest art- 
worship lay in ye both, but chilled and driven 
back to its inner world by inappreciation. Per- 
haps, nay, we know that it was well that ye were 
so early called home. 

Short time had these two, to endure the grind- 
ing poverty, the bitterness, the disappointed 
hopes, the cold, gloomy realities of sorrow that 
came, one by one, upon the family of the Roch- 
fords. The sisters pined and faded ; and, when 
the autumnal leaves were taken up by the winds, 
they lay in brighter colors on the two low graves 
than had ever been scattered upon their living 
hours. 

Mr. Rochford had been a man of wealth. He 
was a man of enterprise, too. Out of that very 
enterprise came his death wound, although he 
bore on for years, without the power to draw 
thence the arrow. He had speculated largely, 
made an immense fortune ; larger, perhaps, than 
a man can make honestly; and then, by the 
gross dishonesty of a partner, the whole was 
wrested from his grasp. What made the retri- 
bution more bitter was, that the partner was one 
whom he had raised from insignificance and 
poverty—trusted him as he would a brother— 
formed for him high connexions—and all to be 
requited with the meanest, the basest ingratitude. 

Poor Rochford stumbled by the wayside one 
day—it was on a bright Sabbath morning, when 
his wife had begged him with tears not to forsake 
the house of God in his misfortunes—and when 
he stumbled in his weakness brought on by dis- 
tress of mind, the author of his misery was driv- 
ing a magnificent equipage close to the spot 
where he fell. 

He was raised by some persons who marked 
the supercilious smile of the successful swindler ; 
aud the same persons afterwards heard him boast 
that he had twice upset old Rochford; once 
literally and once allegorically. His victim did 
not die of those heartless words, but he did of 
the ingratitude which prompted them. He was 


doubt it. A clear, pale face, framed in a wealth 


carried back to his house and laid on his bed ; 


Margaret coined her young strength into dollars, 


in a common district school, coming home to her 


dinner of cold brown bread without butter, and 


her coffee without milk or sugar, to save the 


better food for the poor father. When at the end 
of the two years, Mr. Rochford slept beside the 
young daughters who had gone before him to the 
gray old churchyard, the two worn and weary 
women, pale and haggard with toil and priva- 
tions, seemed quite likely to share his resting- 
place in a short time. 

But the widow did not die—and 
re-invigorated by the stimulus of food of a better 
quality than she had allowed herself, became 
stronger. True, it was a sad reflection to her 
that she had now no protector—no one to stand 
between her and the cold world; but Margaret 
had a large portion of heavenly trust, and she 
determined to be very brave. 


False friends and feeble-minded friends shun- 
ned the poor and mean apartments in which the 
desolate women lived—apartments by no means 
equaliing those formerly devoted to their ser- 
vants; but they passed this over quite serenely. 
They had rung this metal and found that it 
would not stand the test of affliction’s fire. Such 


Worthless dross could not be lamented for its 
loss, and they put it aside, forgetting that they 
had ever named it as gold among their treasures. 

After her father’s death, Margaret had time 
to reflect that she ought to turn some of her 
higher acquirements to account, and she earnest- 
ly set to work to obtain some pupils in music 


and dancing. She was surprised to find her 
efforts discouraged ; as she had had expensive 
and thorough training. She had some slight 
glimmering of the truth, when she found that the 
same people employed very inefficient teachers 
at very low prices. The real truth lay as much 
perhaps in the fact that, as the former acquaint- 
ances of the family did not now wish to recog- 
nize her, they felt rather cheap to employ her 
services. They needed not to have cared. Mar- 
garet’s iemper was too far up in the serene 
heights, to cast a thought upon the depths where 
they grovelled. She threw no backward glance 
of regret upon the time when her dead father had 


lived, in the full assurance that whatever might 
come to him, he had hosts of friends who would 
stand in the gap, with outstretched hands and 
hearts all brimming over with generous, brother- 
ly kindness. He found out the stuffof which 
these hearts were made, even before his false 
partner’s carriage-wheels were crushing the 
ground too near his feeble form. 


and, for two years, his wife tended that feeble 
frame in which dwelt so broken a spirit, and 
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So Margaret, unwilling to tax her mother by 
removing to another town where she might have 
found more lucrative employment, returned to 
her old school and gave her whole heart to the 
performance of her duty. Many a high-minded 
and strong-purposed woman remembers that 
she owes what is most valuable in ber character, 
to the pale, gentle, but resolute teacher, who had 
such power over her, for the right and the good. 

In the midst of her usefulness, Mrs. Rochford 
was taken ill. Unwilling to trust her mother 
with a hireling, Margaret found a substitute for 
her school for a week or two. As the disease, 


however, assumed a chronic form, and many 


expenses attended it, she found that she must 
resume her employment in order to meet them. 
Every hour was now burdened with anxiety lest 
she would not be tenderly cared for, as a patient 
should be. They who saw the teacher’s hurry- 
ing tread as she went to and came from her 


daily task, were struck by the expression of the 


eyes that seemed to have no outward look, but to 
be turned backward to the restless brain within. 
And after months and months of this looking, 
hoping and watching, there came a time when 
another freshly sodden grave in the old church- 


yard told that Margaret Rochford was alone, 
Alone! that would be a word of sad and dark 
meaning indeed, if there were no God upon 
whose altar stairs the soul might grope its way 


up to light—no Elder Brother to whose hand it 
might reach. 


To such a life as Margaret now led, there was 
but one consolation; and that was the thought 
that she was doing good to the young creatures 
in her care. She aspired to do more. Gladly 
would she have found some larger, wider sphere. 
Soon she found herself longing for an opportu- 
nity to try her talents in another direction. She 
wrote books—books out of her own heart, with 
that subtle element of power that grows out of a 
persou’s own experience. 

But she was nameless, unfriended, and the 
effort came back upon her heart with a vain 
feeling of mingled pride and disappointment, as 

bitter as it was unavailing. Ah, if they could 
have been written in her palmy days; have been 
heralded as the productions of Mr. Rochford’s 
daughter! Not that she could have written 
them then; for sorrow and grief are the best 

brain-sharpeners, and that seed grows best which 

is moistened by the rain of tears. 

Margaret, in one of her weary journeys to 

school, upon a wet, icy day, received a fall. 

It disabled her from walking ; and now she was 


obliged to receive pupils in private instruction 


at her own apartments. She deplored the want 
of exercise, but the change, in other respects, 
was pleasant. She was now mistress of her own 
time; and could receive some who were anxious 
to attend only to one study. She became hap- 
pier, because she was not obliged to face the 
bustling world in the street. Yet when the girls 
were gone, and the early winter dusk fell down 
upon the earth, and Margaret felt that she was 
deserted by all earthly beings—when father, 
mother and sisters passed in review before her 
mind, but all unseen to her mortal eyes—there 
was a terrible void in her heart. They only, who 
have felt this, can truly understand it. 

Where now was the compensation for her 
years of labor, of sacrifice, of change, decay and 
loss? Margaret's beauty had faded, her once 
brilliant eyes had grown dim with many tears; 
the hair that once was as a crown to her love- 
liness, was now as if two snow hands had press- 


ed its shining masses, and her beautifully round- 
ed form had fallen away from its fine propor- 
tions. Compared with her former self, she was 
but a wreck. Only the beauty of intellect, strong 
and grand—the beauty of a temper that time nor 
sorrow could destroy, was left her. 


A vague restlessness had been haunting her all 
day; and in one of those wintry twilights, she 
passed into her little parlor, from the school- 
room, sat down by the fire and began that most 
useless of all occupations to her, that of tracing 


her past life. She was full of melancholy and 


soul-trying memories, when @ letter was brought 
her. A letter for her? It must be a mistake. 
Since her father’s death, no single epistle had 
found its way to their dwelling. Piles upon 
piles—Pelion upon Ossa—she had received 
formerly, but none since. She bent to the glow- 
ing grate and read the superscription. It was all 
right—a plain, large hand, with Miss Margaret 
Rochford, Harper’s Coart, and then, wonder- 
ingly, she lighted her lamp and sat down to 
read it. 

Margaret was not hasty nor impnisive; so 
she sat long, studying the writing and wonder- 
ing where it came from ; a strange way that wo- 


men have to attempt gratifying curiosity, when 
they might so much more easily do it by opening 
the letter at once. She was sure that she had 
letters in her desk in the same hand-writing. 
She even stayed to open her desk, and compare 
it with a huge pile of epistles that had not been 


opened for years upon years, ©, those were 
welcome letters once! but afterwards, there came 


MARGARET ROCHFORD’S COMPENSATION, 


and then the writer went away, no one seemed 
to know whither. 

Yes—this one was in the old handwriting; 
and then she had to pause again, because now 
there were tears to wipe away. Margaret would 
never leave off that womanly weakness of crying. 
Let us look over her shoulder and read the mis- 
sive with her. I like to read for myself, do not 
you? There is expression in the turn of a let- 
ter—even in a comma sometimes. 


“There was a time when we two were more 
to each than common friends. Over that time. 
there drooped the darkest cloud of my life. I 
became nd the rich Mr. Rochford’s 


daughter was far above me. I would not have 
married her then, if my heart had broken. It 
did not break, for a manly spirit was in me still. 
I said ‘I will retrieve my fortune, and if no other 
man has won the prize, I will try for it again. 
I went away, t, because I would not 
leave itin your power to tempt me from my 
proud resolution. I knew your generous —— 
and that you would have bestowed fortune 


every blessing upon me so much the more for 
my poverty ; but I would not let that be said of 
me—a man. To-day, I am rich—lI offer all to 
you. Think of the long, long years of anxiety 
and suspense, and speak to me words of hope. 


“Crarence Leiou.” 


Margaret looked at the envelope again. It 


was directed originally to her former residence, 
and had been re-directed at the post-office. The 
writer did not know then, all that had passed 
since he went away. 

She seized a pen and wrote. These words, 
too, were out of her heart. All was reversed 


with her, she wrote, Wealth had fled, youth 
faded ; she was friendless and alone. Could he 


expect her to receive a benefit which once he 
would have scorned? No—she was only the 
teacher, Margaret Rochford now—a pale, lame 
girl—growing old, and already gray and wither- 
ed. She would not accept his offer for the In- 
dies. He did not know what he did. It was 
quite a different affair to the one he meant when 
he wrote. He had her heartfelt good wishes. 

She closed her letter, setting down her seal 
hard, as if she were shutting a coffin which she 
must never open again. A boy who sometimes 
waited to do her errands, was still lingering in 
the kitchen, and she sent it off that night. 

Two more twilights passed in trying to make 
out whether she felt more or less lonely, now 
that she knew Clarence Leigh was alive. She 
could not decide, and she took up a book and 
satdown to read until the fading light was en- 


tirely gone. 
“No errands to-night, John,” she called, when 


a chill upon the affection that prompted them, 


the door opened as she thought to admit the 


little servant’s head. “No errands to-night,” 
she repeated softly and kindly, as she spoke to 
every human being. 

A shadow was thrown upon the wall by the 
firelight. A voice thrilled through her heart, 
that had been all unheard for years. 

“Old, gray and faded, and alas! worse than 
all! poor,” it said, in cheerful tones. “I am 


come to brighten it all up, Margaret. Give me 
a welcome?” And this was Marcarert Rocs- 
ForRD’s COMPENSATION. 


TURKISH BATH. 


The Orientals enjoy the vapor and hot 
baths to such an extent, that in almost all their 
towns and villages they are to be found; but I 
had no idea of finding such perfection here, and 
must, for the novelty of the thing, describe it. 
After passing two chambers, one hotter than the 
other, we arrived at the third, where the heat and 
— were almost suffocating, and there found 

fa dozen naked Arabs waiting for their three 

customers ; when such a scene of confusion com- 
menced as I cannot describe, to decide who 
should have the “white skins.” After they had 
fought it out, and our servants had settied it by 
agreeing to divide the backsheesh, or gift, they 
commenced with burning musk and perfume. 
While the perspiration rolled out from every 
pore, I was rubbed from head to foot with a 
camel’s hair glove, and then laid on the hot mar- 
ble floor, while my arms were crossed upon my 
back and breast, and almost the weight of the 
Arab’s body thrown upon me. All my joints 
were drawn and cracked, while showers of hot 
water were thrown upon me; and almost in an 
exhausted state, m and my two companions 
were led into an adjoining room, with white tur- 
bans on our heads, wrapped in sheets, where we 
reposed upon divans for an hour, partaking of 
coffee, lemonade and pipes. After this fatiguing 
but refreshing bath, one feels like a new man, 
particularly when the heat of the day is intense. 
—Around the World. 


OUR BED ROOMS, 


Our bed rooms are too often fit only to die in. 
The best are those of the intelligent and affluent, 
which are carefully ventilated; next to these 
come those of the cabins and rader farm-houses, 
with an inch or two of vacancy between the 
chimney and the roof, and with cracks on every 
side, through which the stars may be seen. The 
ceiled and plastered bed rooms, wherein too 
many of the middle classes are lodged, with no 
apertures for the ingress or egress of air but the 
door and windows, are horrible. Nine-tenths of 
their occupants rarely open a window, unless 
compelled by excessive heat, and very few are 
careful to leave the door ajar. To sleep ina 


MARGARET ROCHFORD’S COMPENSATION. 


GIVE THE BOYS TOOLS. 
Yes, give them toole—not merely the needful 


implements for cultivating the en, but give 
them a few good carpenter’s tools, with a bench 
on which to use them. Let their first attempt 
be upon a chest in which to keep the saw, ham- 
mer, bit stock and bits, planes, squares, rule, 
chisels, gimlets, awls, screw driver, etc., with a 
separate hand box to set in, containing apart- 
ments for screws and different sized nails, brads, 
ete. Let the middle partition of the box be a 
high board, having a convenient handle cut out 
of the top to carry it by. The next attempt 
may be on a house or clothes chest, regularly 
dovetailed together, and provided with a “ till” 
in one or both ends. Our “blue chest,” made 
while a small boy, will ever remain one of the 
“household treasures.” A hand-sled, set of 
tracks, or wheel-barrow will soon follow, after 
which some of the more useful farm implements, 
such as axe, hoe or fork handles may readily be 
made, or sundry carpenter jobs attended to, such 
as putting new siding or shingles on the house, 
setting glass, making and attaching water gutters 
to the eaves, etc. e could mention several in- 
stances where persons without serving an a 
prenticeship, but with a fondness for and i- 
ness in handling tools which frequent use begets, 
have constructed most of the implements upon 
the farm, not excepting the ox-cart and ~4 
wagon. Others have built a barn, finished o 
rooms in the house, painted the buildings outside 
and inside, doing the work at a leisure time when 
there was little else requiring attention. There- 
fore, we say, give the boys a set of tools to 
amuse themselves with, and the money will be 
well invested.— Agriculturist. 


ANIMAL CONTENT. 


I have been watching a family of kittens, en- 
ed in their exquisitely graceful play. Near 
them lay their mother, stretched at her length 
upon the flagging, taking ber morning nap, and 
warming herself in the sun. She had eaten her 
breakfast (provided by no care of her own, but at 
my expense), had seen her little family fed, and 
having nothing further to attend to, had gone off 
into a doze. "What a blessed freedom from care ! 
Think of a family of four children, with no 
frocks to be made for them, no hair to brush, no 
shoes to provide, no socks to knit and mend, no 
school-books to buy, and no nurse! Think of a 
living being with the love of offspring in her 
bosom, and a multitude of marvellous instincts in 
her nature, yet knowing nothing of God, think- 
ing not of the future, without a hope or an ex- 
pectation, or a doubt ora fear, passing straight 
on toannihilation! At the threshold of this des- 
tiny the little kittens were carelessly playing ; 
and they are doubtless still playing, while I write. 
They have no lessons to learn, they do not have 
to go to Sunday-school, they entertain no preju- 
dices except against d which occasionally 
dodge into the yard ; and I judge, by the familiar 


tight 6-by-10 bed room, with no aperture admit- pen | in which they play with their mother’s ears, 
an 


ting air, is to court the ravages of pestilence, 
invoke the speedy advent of death.— Medical 


unce upon her tail, that they are not in 


any degree oppressed a sense of the respect 
due to a parent. Seo end kittens will eat, and 
fi 


rolic, and sleep, through their brief life, and 


We sever what God joined, and so de- | then they will curl up in some dark corner and 
stroy beauty, and lose hold of truth. in Life. 
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The Flo Florist. 
Beside fading of — 


to the ws bright 

Its leaves of heaven's serenest 

“Tis spring, I cried— winter's fed, 
The earliest wreath of flowers is blown; 
withered long and dead, 
Will soon proclaim their tyrant flown. 
Tiger Flower. 

The Mexican tiger flower, or Ferraria pavonia 
and F. conchiflora, are flowers of exquisite beauty. 
The bulbs are tunicated, producing from one to four 
stems each, from eighteen inches to two feet high; 
the flowers are of short duration. The shape of the 
flower is singularly curious, and the coloring of 
each variety gorgeous. The flowers of the first- 
named variety are of the richest scarlet imaginable, 
variegated with a bright golden yellow. The 
groundwork of F. conchiflora is of the richest 
orange, variegated with light yellow, and spotted 
with black. No flower can exceed it in beauty; 
but nature dées not lavish all her sweets upon one 
flower—in this there is no scent. The flowers are 
large, and produced in July and August. It is 
properly a greenhouse plant, but is easily cultivated 
in the open air. The bulbs should be planted about 
the middle of May, about two inches deep, in any 
rich garden soil, and require no particular care. 
The bulbs and offsets should be taken up in Octo- 
ber and dried; but be particular not to expose them 
to frost while drying, or at any other time, as that 
would destroy them. They may be kept in dry 
sand, sawdust or moss, until the time of planting in 
the spring. The mice are very fond of the roots, 
and if they find them, but few will be left to plant. 
The Dahlia. 

The dahlia is a native of Mexico, found on the 
table lands of that country. It was first introduced 
into England in the year 1789, was but little no- 
tieed, and soon lost. It was re-introduced in 1804, 
then a single purple flower of not much interest. 
It is only within the last thirty years that it has re- 
ceived the attention of the florist. From the single 
purple and scarlet variety all the numerous family 
of florists’ flowers have been produced; a striking 
example of what may be done by patience and per- 
severance in the skilful cultivation of a simple 
flower. The root is tuberous and tender. Freezing 
destroys it at once; it can therefore be planted only 
in the spring. It is propagated by seeds, divisions 
of the root, and by cuttings. If the seed is sown 
in a hotbed, in April, and the plants set out in the 
open ground in June, most of them flower the same 
season, and though not one in a hundred or thou- 
sand may come up to the standard of a perfect 
flower, yet it is very interesting to mark the curious 
sports which are often made in these scedlings. 
Many of them will make a greater show in the 
shrabbery than the more perfect sorts. What is 
lacking in shape and size, is made up in the profu- 
sion of bloom. 
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The Anemone hortensis, or garden anemone, is the 
species from which all the fine varieties of the 
florist’s flowers originated. More than one hundred 
and fifty choice varieties are enumerated in some of 
the Dutch catalogues of the present day, classed as 
follows :—red or blood color; rosy and white, flamed 
with purple; sky blue; purple or ash color; rosy, 
with green, and white, and agate, The situation 
should be open, but not exposed to currents of air. 
The bed should be dug eighteen inches deep, and 
filled with rich compost, a little above the level of 
the walk; then lay a stratum of good rich mould, 
two inches deep, over the compost, on which to 
plant the roots, as the dung or very rich compost in 
contact with the roots would prove injurious rather 
than beneficial. The roots should be planted in 
rows six inches apart, and the same distance from 
each other in the rows. A little care is necessary 
in planting to place the roots right side up. By. 
close examination the eyes, from which the stems 
and flowers are to proceed, can be distinguished, 
which, of course, must be planted uppermost. After 
the roots are placed on the bed, they must be care- 
fully covered two inches deep with good sound 
garden mould. This is the proper depth. When 
the bed is all completed, the surface should be three 
or four inches above the walk. They will be in. 
flower in June, and, if shaded from the sun, will, 
continue to display their beauties a long time. 


Amaryliis. 

Amaryllis formonssima, or Jacobean Lily, is a 
flower of great beauty. It is a tender bulb, but 
succeeds well when planted in May, in the open 
border, in a rich, sandy soi]. The top of the bulb 
should hardly be covered withearth. The flowers’ 
are large and of a very deep red. The under petals 
hang down, the upper curl up, and the whole flower 
stands nodding on one side of the stock, making a 
fine appearance. The bulb rarely produces more 
than two flowers, and more frequently but one, 
about one foot high, flowering in June or July. 
Upon the approach of freezing weather the bulbs 
must be taken up, dried, and put away in dry saw- 
dust, where they will be secure from frost. 


Crocus. 

The spring crocus is a very common bulbous- 
rooted plant. The most prominent sorts are the 
great yellow, deep blue, light blue, white with blue 
stripes, blue with white stripes, white with a purple 
base, pure white, cloth of gold, etc. It flowers in 
April, and in warm seasons, in sheltered places, fre 
quently in March. The bulbs are small, solid and 
flat. - They should be planted, in September or Oc- 
tober, about one inch or one and a half iach oo: 


in any good garden soil. 


Pretty Idea. 

Large pine burs, sprinkled with grass-seed and 
soaked in water, may be made pretty ornaments for 
the parlor mantel. The seed germinates in the 
cones, and covers them with its little green spires. 
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Very Curious. 

A contemporary etates that it has recently receiv- 
ed, through the kindness of a friend at Arica, Peru, 
a quantity of petrified Indian eyes, taken from the 
Indian burying-grounds in that vicinity, which are 
probably as great a curiosity in their way as ever 
came to light. The ball of the eye is exceedingly 
perfect, displaying the pupil and other parts very 
distinctly. It is apparently of a hard, horny sub- 
stance, and peels off in thin transparent flakes. 
The face of the eye presents a reddish hue with yel- 
low circles, and when reflected in the light, it be- 
comes brilliantly illaminated. The back part is of 
a bright, glossy, yellow tinge, looking much like 
damaged pearl; but when the outer flakes are 
taken off, the eye becomes the color of bright am- 
ber, which it is easily mistaken for. These eyes 
are found at times loose inside the skulls, and at 
other times on the ground of the cave or grave, 
having fallen out after becoming dried up. 


Singular. 

Eight years ago the wife of John Lawbough, of 
Pink Prairie, died and was buried in that place. A 
short time since it became desirable to take up and 
remove the remains of Mrs.L. The grave was 
opened, and the coffin, which was in a state of per- 
fect preservation, was removed; but before deposit- 
ing it in the new place, it was concluded to open it, 
especially as it appeared uncommonly heavy. It 
was therefore opened, and the body of Mrs. L. was 
found to be perfectly petrified—every part being as 
full and fair as on the day of her burial, eight years 
ago, except the lower part of the face and the 
hands, which were partially decayed. Her limbs, 
breast, and every part, with the above exceptions, 
were solid stone, and as fair and perfect as when 
she died. The soil of the grave was clay, and pos- 
sessed no peculiarities that were discernible. This 
is an uncommon case, and withal a curious one. 


Sound. 

Herschel gives 845 miles as the greatest known 
distance to which sound has been carried in the air. 
This was when the awful explosion of the voleano 
at St. Vincent's was heard at Demerara. The can- 
nonading of the battle of Jena was just heard in 
the open fields near Dresden, a distance of ninety- 
two miles, and in the casemates of the fortress it 
was very distinct. The bombardment of Antwerp, 
in 1812, is said to have been heard in the mines of 
Saxony, three hundred and seventy miles distant. 
An African Rat. 

Everything is large in Africa. A rat, or bandi- 
coot, was recently caught in Katagoom, measuring 
two feet seven inches from the nose to the tip of the 
tail. It was of alight gray color, with black tail 
and round head, covered over with long baits. 


346 CURIOUS MATTERS. 
Curious Matters. M. de Thoron has addressed curious communi- 


cation to the Academy of Sciences, in Paris, on the 
subject of certain singing fish that inhabit the seas 
as well as rivers of South America. He specially 
mentions the Bay of Pailon, situated north of the 
provinces of Esmeraldas, in the republic of Ecuador, 
where, being in a boat, he was suddenly started by 
a deep humming noise, which he attributed to some 
large insect, but which upon inquiry turned out to 
be a kind of fish called “‘ Musicos"’ by the people of 
the country. On proceeding further the sounds 
became so strong as to remind him of the strains of 
achurch organ. These fish live both in salt and 
fresh water, since they are also met with in the 
river Maraie. They are not more than ten inches 
long; their color is white sprinkled with blue spots, 
and they will continue their music for hours with- 
out minding any interruption. 

A useful Dog. 

Mr. Schenck, at the Farms, says the Cape Ann 
Advertiser, has a dog which goes out near the rail- 
road track every night, a few moments before it is 
time for the cars, and waits until they pass, then 
picks up the paper which is thrown off by the ex- 
pressman, and carries it tohis master. He is always 
on hand at the regular time, and never fails to 
bring the paper when it is there. Monday night 
he came back without it, and so confident was Mr. 
Schenck that it had not been thrown off, that he 
walked to Rockport, and there learned that another 
person had been on the route that day, instead of 
the regular expressman, and had forgotten to throw 
it off. This same dog used to get the paper by 
the stage-coach, ere the cars commenced running, 
and never missed being at his post when the stage 
came along. 


Heavy Men. 

The weightiest man in the Maine House of Rep- 
resentatives is Captain D. Randall, of Island Falls; 
his age is 42, height 6 feet and 4 inches, and his 
weight 295 pounds. The tallest man is Thomas J. 
Demerritt, of Peru, age 54, height 6 feet 5} inches, 
weight 236 pounds. There are ten members whose 
average weight is 212 pounds. 


Patriotic old Lady. 

Mrs. Sarah Larrabee, of Rockville, Mass., has 
now tour sons, seventeen grandsons, and one great- 
grandson in the army. The old lady of eighty-five 
years walked to Salem, recently, to see the last of 
them depart for the battle-field, and then walked 
back, about six miles. 


Quite Likely. 

There is a woman in Glen Falls, N. Y , who has 
lived three years without eating, and has fattened 
on it. “She lies quiet,” the Messenger at that 
place says, and people of a credulous turn think the 
editor does likewise. 
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Great Mental Feat. 

A great literary curiosity, fully worthy the notice 
of a future d’Israeli, says the Cincinnati Telegraph, 
is a book which has been printed without having 
been written. The author is professionally a me- 
chanical typo, who set up the “matter” from 
“copy” in his mind. We state a literal fact. He 
wrote with a pen merely the headings of the topics 
and subjects—the sentences he wrote in types. The 
book is entitled “‘ The Printer’s Manual, a Practical 
Guide for Compositors and Pressmen, by Thomas 
Lynch.”’ It consists of 262 pages, 12mo., (brevier) 
in classical English! Fancy a man treating his 
mental or inner self objectively, standing back and 
looking at it. 


Taming Snow-Birds. 

A pretty sight may be witnessed in the village at 
Bethel Hill, Maine. An aged couple, who are qui- 
etly spending the evening of their days by them- 
selves, are daily visited by a flock of snow-birds. 
Several years since, the kind lady seeing some of 
these wanderers from the north perched on the 
window stool of her sitting-room, placed some food 
there for them. They came regularly every day 
during the winter for their food, and the next win- 
ter repeated their visits, which they have kept up 
till the present winter, so that now they form quite 
a large flock. 


A Needle’s Travel. 

About one year ago a little child of Mr. Charles 
Towne, of Greenwich, Mass., while creeping on the 
floor, ran a sharp needle into its foot, a piece of 
which was broken off, and the remainder stayed in 
the child's fiesh, causing temporary suffering. A 
few days ago the missing needle-point came out 
from a small sore near the child’s elbow, having 
traversed the whole distance from the foot to the 
arm in less than a year. 


A Dwarf. 

Commodore Nutt, of Manchester, N. H., now 18 
years of age, is said to be the smallest dwarf in the 
world. He is thirteen inches shorter than General 
Tom Thumb. He is bright, graceful, gentlemanly, 
well educated, fond of farming and sporting. His 
sponsorial name is George Washington Nutt,and 
he is the son of Major Rodnia Nutt, a thrifty and 
respectful farmer of Manchester. He declines to be 
made a “show” of, notwithstanding very liberal 
overtures. 


An Item for the Curious. 

As Captain Z. H. Small, of Harwich, was splitting 
the butt of a white oak tree of about one foot in di- 
ameter, which grew on his own land, he discovered 
about three inches within the surface a white pine 
plug, and at the end of the plug a lock of human 
hair. The hair was of dark brown color, and very 
bright and glossy, although it must have been em- 
bedded many years, as the three inches,of wood 
over the plug was entirely perfect, and had no ap- 
pearance of ever having been bored through. : 
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Remarkable Tenacity of Life. 

A Columbus (Ohio) correspondent of the Journal 
and Messenger writes that there is now in the State 
Lunatic Asylum, in Colambus, a man who has been 
there seven years, and imagines himself the Son of 
God. He has lately fasted for twenty-one days, 
and at the end seemed not the worse for it, only a 
little more excitable. This statement is confirmed 
by nurses and doctors. He resisted any tempta- 
tion presented to him to eat and drink till the ex- 
piration of the twenty-one days. 


A Lilliputian. 

Mrs. Frederick Mabie, of Bergen county, N. J., 
died recently. This lady, who had reached the 
advanced age of seventy-seven years, was no taller 
than ordinary girls of four or five summers, and, 
although a Lilliputian in size, her intellect was un- 
impaired to the time of her death, and until a short 
time past she was as sprightly as any other person 
of her age. She had a brother who was but a few 
inches taller than herself. He had his third wife 
when he died. 


The Number Nine. 


Take any number whatever and multiply it by 9; 
or any multiple of 9, and the sum will consist of 
figures which, added together, continually number 
9. As 17 by 19=806, 6 and 3 are 9; 117 by 27—2 
3159, the figures sum up 18, 8 and 1 are 9; 4501 by 
72=330,552, the figures sum up 18, 8 and 1 are 9. 
Again, 87,363 by 54—4,717,422; added together, the 
product is 27, or 2 and 7 are 9, and so always. 


A great Clock. 

- The clock on St. Panl’s, London, is a “big 
dine: ” The pendulum is forty-four feet long, and 
the weight at the end of it is one hundred pounds; 
the dial on the outside is regulated by a smaller 
one; the length of the minute hand on the exterior 
dial is eight feet, and the weight seventy-five 
pounds; the length of the hour figure is two feet 
two and a half inches. 


Replacing a Nose. 

A few days since a gentleman of Cleveland, Ohio, 
had his nose so nearly cut off by a fall from a car- 
riage, that it hung only by a bit of skin and carti- 
lage. It was, however, speedily replaced in its 
original position, bound firmly on, and was healing 
so neatly that only a slight scar will exist to mark 
the accident. 


Curious, 

A very.singular scene was presented to many 
eyes a few days since in Hellam township, York 
county, Pennsylvania. One morning the fallen 
snow was literally covered with small black ants, 
crawling and kicking with as much animation as 
do insects in midsummer. 


The Gousewite. 


To make Stair Carpets last 

' Slips of paper should always be placed over the 
edges of the stairs under the carpet. This will di- 
minish the friction between the carpet and the 
boards underneath it. The strips should be in 
length within an inch or two of the width of the 
carpet, and four or five inches in breadth, as conve- 
nient. This simple expedient will preserve the 
carpet half as long again as it would last without 
the strips. 


Plain Custard. 

Boil together a quart of cream or new milk, a 
stick of cinnamon and some mace; then take twelve 
eggs, beat them up well; sweeten them; put them 
into a pan, and bake or boil them, stirring them all 
one way till they are of a proper thickness; boil the 
spice first, and. when the milk is cold, mix the eggs, 
and boil it. The spice may be left out, and in lieu 
of that, four or five bitter almonds, to the taste. 
Lemon Custard. 

Take the yolks of ten eggs, beaten; strain them, 
and whip them with a pint of cream; boil the juice 
of two lemons, sweetened, with the rind of one; 
when cold, strain it to the cream and eggs; when it 
almost boils, put it in a dish; grate over the rind of } 
a lemon, and brown it with a salamander. 


Custards. 

Scald a quart of milk; when cool, pour it into a 
mixture of nine beaten eggs, nine tablespoonsful 
of sugar, and rosewater to your taste; strain this 
through a sieve into your custard cups; set the 
oups into a deep iron pan; fill it hatf full of water, 
and boil them hard. 


Furniture Polish. 

Beeswax half a pound, and a quarter of an ounce 
of alkanet root; melt together in a pipkin, until the 
former is well colored. Then add linseed oil and 
spirits of turpentine, of each half a gill; strain 
through a piece of coarse muslin. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 

Seven tablespoonsful of meal, one of flour; wet 
with a quart of milk. Thicken it over the fire like 
mush. Take it from the fire, and add a teacup of 
He salt, and bake three-quarters of 
To prevent Tea-Kettles coating with Lime. 

Put the shell of an oyster in the tea-kettle, and 
the lime will adhere to it, instead of coating the 


To prevent Ink from freesing. _ 
and it will never 


A good Lotion. 

A refreshing lotion, possessing cleansing and 
clearing qualities, may be made thus:—Take a pint 
of orange-flower water and a pint of rain water, 
with a sprig of rosemary ; add to this four ounces of 
Castile soap, scraped finely; boil it all together, and 
bottle for use. This is called pearl water; it is 
easily prepared, and is at the same time innocent 
and efficacious. 


EBoonomical Pudding. 

Keep your pieces of bread, and dry them nicely ; 
when enough are collected, soak them in milk over 
night; in the morning drain out all the milk you 
can through a cullender; add to the bread some 
sugar and a little salt, with some scalded raisins; 
tie it in a bag, and boil five or six hours. Serve 
with sweet sauce. 


Plain Baked Bread Pudding. 

Pound rusked bread fine; to five heaping table- 
spoonsful of it put a quart of milk, three beaten 
eggs, three tablespoonsful of rolled sugar, a, tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and three table- 
spoonsful of melted butter. Bake it about an hour. 
It does not need any sauce. 


Codfish Balls. 

Soak the codfish and boil it; then chop it fine, 
add equal quantity of potatoes, mashed; moisten 
with beaten eggs or milk and a bit of butter; pep- 
perit, and make it into round flat balls; roll in flour 
slightly, and fry in hot lard or beef drippings until 
of a nice brown; fry gently, and turn over. Serve 
for breakfast. 


Biscuit Puddings. 

Mix together a quarter of a pound of bread 
crumbs, with the same quantity of brown sugar and 
butter; five eggs, leaving out.two whites, and then 
a quarter of a pint of milk; bake twenty minutes in 
cups. 


Oyster Pancakes. 

Mix equal quantities of milk and oyster juice to- 
gether. To a pint of the liquor, when mixed, put a 
pinteof wheat flour, a few oysters, a couple of eggs, 
and a little salt. Drop by the large spoonful into 
hot lard. 

Plain Boiled Indian 

Pour three pints of boiling milk to a large quart 
of Indian meal; stir it well; add a teacup of molase- 
es, a little salt, and two tablespoonsful of flour. 
Boil four hours. 

To make a Lemon Pie out of Turnips. 

Pare and boil the turnip, add a teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid and # cup of sugar; season and bake 
as an apple-pie. 

Fora Bprain. 


aac, will amor 
the pain in a short time. 
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Roast Leg of Mutton boned and stuffed. 

The principal skill required in accomplishing this 
dish is the boning; this must be done with a very 
sharp knife; commence on the, dhder side of )the 
joint, passing the knife under the skin until exactly 
over the bone; then cut down to it; pass the knife 
round close to the bone, right up to the socket; 
then remove the large bone of the thickest end of 
the leg, seeing the meat is clear of the bone; you 
may then draw out the remaining bones easily. 
Put in the orifice a highly seasoned force meat; 
fasten the knuckle end tightly over; replace the 
bone at the base of the joint, and sew it in. It 
must bé well basted, and should’ be sent to table 


with a good gravy. 


To roast Ducks, 

Ducks should be well plucked, without tearing 
the skin, all the plugs being removed. Some cooks 
go so far as to skin the duck, holding it a minute 
by the feet in scalding water, that the skin may 
peel easier; clean the insides thoroughly with a 
little warm water, and stuff them with the same 
stuffing as for goose, using perhaps a little more 
bread, for the sake of mildness; roast them before a 
brisk fire, but not too close; baste very frequently; 
they will take from half an hour to an hour; much 
depends on the age and size; when the breast 
plumps they will be just done; serve them with a 
rich brown gravy. 


Broiled fresh Cod. 

Split the fish by the backbone; cut each side into 
pieces three inches wide; roll in flour and broil it 
over a clear, brisk fire of coals; lay the inside to the 
fire first. Have ready a dish, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, in which is worked of salt and pep- 
per each a teaspoonful; lay the pieces of fish on as 
they are done; turn them in the butter and serve. 
Or let the fish be cut across in steaks, of an inch in 
thickness, and finish in the same manner. 


Saddle of Mutton. 

This joint, like the haunch, gains much of its 
flavor from hanging for some time; the skin should 
be taken off, but skewered on again, until within 
rather more than a quarter of an hour of its being 
done; then let it be taken off; dredge the saddle 
with flour; baste well. The kidneys may be re- 
moved or remain at pleasure; but the fat which is 
found within the saddle should be removed previ- 
ous to cooking. 


Stewed Salt Cod. 

Scald some soaked cod _in boiling water for ten 
minutes; scrape it, pick in flakes, and put it ina 
stewpan, with a tablespoonful of butter worked into 
the same of flour, moisten it with milk; stew gently 
for ten minutes; add pepper to taste, and serve hot; 
put it in adeep dish, slicehard-boiled eggs over, 
and sprigs of parsley around the edge. Serve for 


Codfish Toast. 
Pick the fish in pieces, and soak it in cold water 
until sufficiently fresh, then drain it well, and stir 
into it a talilespoonful of flour, half a teacupful of 
sweet cream, and two-thirds of a teacup of milk, 
and one egg. Season it well with pepper, and let 
it scald slow, stirring it well. Make a nice moist 
toast, well seasoned, and lay it on the platter, with 
the fish over it, and it is ready for the table, and is 
a fine dish. Made as above, without toast, is aleo 
good; with vegetables, butter may be used instead 
of cream. 


Broiled Mutton Kidneys. ‘ 

Skin and split without parting asunder; skewer 
them through the outer edge, and keep them flat; 
lay the open sides first to the fire, which should be 
clear and brisk; in four minutes turn them ; sprinkle 
with salt and cayenne, and when done, which will 
be in three minutes afterward, take them from the 
fire; put a piece of butter inside them; squeeze 
some lemon-juice over them, and serve as hot as 
possible. i 
Venison Steaks. . 

Cut them moderately thick, and place on a grid- 
iron over a slow fire. When done on both sides, 
remove them to the plate, and on both sides of each 
sprinkle salt, pepper, powdered cloves, butter and 
currant jelly, and pile them as compactly as pos- 
sible. This keeps them warm, and furnishes a rich 
gravy- 
Stewed Oysters. 

They should be only boiled a few minutes. Add 
to thema little water, salt, a sufficient quantity of 
butter, and pepper; roll crackers fine and stir in, 
Some prefer toast of bread, laid in the bottom of 
the dish, with less cracker. They should be served 
hot. 


To roast Lobsters. 

Take live lobster; half boil it; remove it from the 
kettle in which it is boiling; dry it with a cloth; 
while hot, rub it over with butter; set it before a 
good fire; baste it with butter; when it produces a 
fine froth, it is done; serve with melted butter. 


Meat Patties. 

The patty pans should not be too large; make a 
puff paste, put a layer at the bottom of the tins; put 
in forcemeat, and cover with puff paste; bake them 
a light brown; turn them out. If for a small din- 
ner, five patties; or seven fora large dinner will 
suffice for a side-dish. ; 
Marrow Patties. 

Shred a few apples with some marrow; add a 
little sugar; make them up in puff paste; fry them 
in clarified butter, and when done, sprinkle seme 
sugar over them and serve. 


Mutton Hams. 
These ure cut, corned, "smoked and ‘eaten the 


» with coffee and tea, and rolls or toast. 
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To make Statr Carpets last 

Slips of paper should always be placed over the 
edges of the stairs under the carpet. This will di- 
minish the friction between the carpet and the 
boards underneath it. The strips should be in 
length within an inch or two of the width of the 
carpet, and four or five inches in breadth, as conve- 
nient. This simple expedient will preserve the 
carpet half as long again as it would last without 
the strips. 

Plain Custard. 

Boil together a quart of cream or new milk, a 
stick of cinnamon and some mace; then take twelve 
eggs, beat them up well; sweeten them; put them 
into a pan, and bake or boil them, stirring them all 
one way till they are of a proper thickness; boil the 
spice first, and-when the milk is cold, mix the eggs, 
and boil it. The spice may be left out, and in lieu 
of that, four or five bitter almonds, to the taste. 
Lemon Custard. 

Take the yolks of ten eggs, beaten; strain them, 
and whip them with a pint of cream; boil the juice 
of two lemons, sweetened, with the rind of one; 
when cold, strain it to the cream and eggs; when it 
almost boils, put it in a dish; grate over the rind of 
a lemon, and brown it with a salamander. 


Boiled Custards. 

Scald a quart of milk; when cool, pour it into a 
mixture of nine beaten eggs, nine tablespoonsful 
of sugar, and rosewater to your taste; strain this 
through a sieve into your custard cups; set the 
oups into a deep iron pan; fill it hatf full of water, 
and boil them hard. 


Furniture Polish. 

Beeswax half a pound, and a quarter of an ounce 
of alkanet root; melt together in a pipkin, until the 
former is well colored. Then add linseed oil and 
spirits of turpentine, of each half a gill; strain 
through a piece of coarse muslin. 


Baked Indian Pudding. 

Seven tablespoonsful of meal, one of flour; wet 
with a quart of milk. Thicken it over the fire like 
mush. Take it from the fire, and add a teacup of 
molasses, a little salt, and bake three-quarters of 
an hour. 


To prevent Tea-Kettles coating with Lime. 
Put the shell of an oyster in the tea-kettle, and 
the lime will adhere to it, instead of coating the 


To prevent Ink from freezing. 
freeze. 


A good Lotion. 

A refreshing lotion, possessing cleansing and 
clearing qualities, may be made thus:—Take a pint 
of orange-flower water and a pint of rain water, 
with a sprig of rosemary ; add to this four ounces of 
Castile soap, scraped finely; boil it all together, and 
bottle for use. This is called pearl water; it is 
easily prepared, and is at the same time innocent 
and efficacious. 


EBeoonomical Pudding. 

Keep your pieces of bread, and dry them nicely; 
when enough are collected, soak them in milk over 
night; in the morning drain out all the milk you 
can through a cullender; add to the bread some 
sugar and a little salt, with some scalded raisins; 
tie it in a bag, and boil five or six hours. Serve 
with sweet sauce. 


Plain Baked Bread Pudding. 

Pound rusked bread fine; to five heaping table- 
spoonsful of it put a quart of milk, three beaten 
eggs, three tablespoonsful of rolled sugar, a, tea- 
spoonful of salt, half a nutmeg, and three table- 
spoonsful of melted butter. Bake it about an hour. 
It does not need any sauce. 


Codfish Balls. 

Soak the codfish and boil it; then chop it fine, 
add equal quantity of potatoes, mashed; moisten 
with beaten eggs or milk and a bit of butter; pep- 
per it, and make it into round flat balls; roll in flour 
slightly, and fry in hot lard or beef drippings until 
of a nice brown; fry gently, and turn over. Serve 
for breakfast. 


Biscuit Puddings. 

Mix together a quarter of a pound of bread 
crumbs, with the same quantity of brown sugar and 
butter; five eggs, leaving out.two whites, and then 
a quarter of a pint of milk; bake twenty minutes in 
cups. 


Oyster Pancakes. 

Mix equal quantities of milk and oyster juice to- 
gether. To a pintof the liquor, when mixed, put a 
pint-of wheat flour, a few oysters, a couple of eggs, 
and a little salt. Drop by the large spoonful into 
hot lard. 

Plain Boiled Indian Pudding. 

Pour three pints of boiling milk to a large quart 
of Indian meal; stir it well; add a teacup of molase- 
es, a little salt, and two tablespoonsful of flour. 
Boil four hours. 

To make a Lemon Pie out of Turnips. 

Pare and boil the turnip, add a teaspoonful of 
tartaric acid and a cup of sugar; season and bake 
as an apple-pie. 


For a Bprain. 
Extract of eric, applied to will remove 


the pain in a short time. 
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Roast Leg of Mutton boned and stuffed. 

The principal skill required in accomplishing this 
dish is the boning; this must be done with a very 
sharp knife; commence on the, dhder side of \the 
joint, passing the knife under the skin until exactly 
over the bone; then cut down to it; pass the knife 
round close to the bone, right up to the socket; 
then remove the large bone of the thickest end of 
the leg, seeing the meat is clear of the bone; you 
may then draw out the remaining bones easily. 
Put in the orifice a highly seasoned force meat; 
fasten the knuckle end tightly over; replace the 
bone at the base of the joint, and sew it in. It 
must bé well basted, and should’ be sent to table 


with a good gravy. 


To roast Ducks, 

Ducks should be well plucked, without tearing 
the skin, all the plugs being removed. Some cooks 
go so far as to skin the duck, holding it a minute 
by the feet in scalding water, that the skin may 
peel easier; clean the insides thoroughly with a 
little warm water, and stuff them with the same 
stuffing as for goose, using perhaps a little more 
bread, for the sake of mildness; roast them before a 
brisk fire, but not too close; baste very frequently; 
they will take from half an hour to an hour; much 
depends on the age and size; when the breast 
plumps they will be just done; serve them with a 
rich brown gravy. 


Broiled fresh Cod. 

Split the fish by the backbone; cut each side into 
pieces three inches wide; roll in flour and broil it 
over a clear, brisk fire of coals; lay the inside to the 
fire first. Have ready a dish, with a quarter of a 
pound of butter, in which is worked of salt and pep- 
per each a teaspoonful; lay the pieces of fish on as 
they are done; turn them in the butter and serve. 
Or let the fish be cut across in steaks, of an inch in 
thickness, and finish in the same manner. 

Saddle of Mutton. 

This joint, like the haunch, gains much of its 
flavor from hanging for some time; the skin should 
be taken off, but skewered on again, until within 
rather more than a quarter of an hour of its being 
done; then let it be taken off; dredge the saddle 
with flour; baste well. The kidneys may be re- 
moved or remain at pleasure; but the fat which is 
found within the saddle should be removed previ- 
ous to cooking. 


Stewed Salt Cod. 

Scald some soaked cod in boiling water for ten 
minutes ; scrape it, pick in flakes, and put it ina 
stewpan, with a tablespoonful of butter worked into 
the same of flour, moisten it with milk; stew gently 
for ten minutes; add pepper to taste, and serve hot; 
put it in a deep dish, slice.hard-boiled eggs over, 
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Codfish Toast. 
Pick the fish in pieces, and soak it in cold water 
until sufficiently fresh, then drain it well, and stir 
into it a taljlespoonful of flour, half a teacupful of 
sweet cream, and two-thirds of a teacup of milk, 
and one egg. Season it well with pepper, and let 
it scald slow, stirring it well. Make a nice moist 
toast, well seasoned, and lay it on the platter, with 
the fish over it, and it is ready for the table, and is 
a fine dish. Made as above, without toast, is also 
good; with vegetables, butter may be used instead 


of cream. 


Broiled Mutton Kidneys. 

Skin and split without parting asunder; skewer 
them through the outer edge, and keep them flat; 
lay the open sides first to the fire, which should be 
clear and brisk; in four minutes turn them ; sprinkle 
with salt and cayenne, and when done, which will 
be in three minutes afterward, take them from the 
fire; put a piece of butter inside them; squeeze 
some lemon-juice over them, and serve as hot as 
possible. i 
Venison Steaks. 

Cut them moderately thick, and place on a grid- 
iron over a slow fire. When done on both sides, 
remove them to the plate, and on both sides of each 
sprinkle salt, pepper, powdered cloves, butter and 
currant jelly, and pile them as compactly as pos- 
sible. This keeps them warm, and furnishes a rich 
gravy. 

Stewed Oysters. 

They should be only boiled a few minutes. Add 
to them a little water, salt, a sufficient quantity of 
butter, and pepper; roll crackers fine and stir in. 
Some prefer toast of bread, laid in the bottom of 
the dish, with less cracker. They should be served 
hot. 

To roast Lobsters. 

Take live lobster; half boil it; remove it from the 
kettle in which it is boiling; dry it with a cloth; 
while hot, rub it over with butter; set it before a 
good fire; baste it with butter; when it produces a 
fine froth, it is done; serve with melted butter. 


Meat Patties. 

The patty pans should not be too large; make a 
puff paste, put a layer at. the bottom of the tins; put 
in forcemeat, and cover with puff paste; bake them 
a light brown; turn them out. If for a small din- 
ner, five patties; or seven for a large dinner will 
suffice for a side-dish. 
Marrow Patties. 

Shred a few apples with some marrow; add a 
little sugar; make them up in puff paste; fry them 
in clarified butter, and when done, sprinkle seme 
sugar over them and serve. 


Mutton Hams. 
These ‘are cut, comed, ‘smoked and ‘eaten-the 


and sprigs of parsley around the edge. Serve. for 
breakfast, 


with coffee and tea, aad rolls or tonet. 


Editor's Sable. 


ANCIENT LETTER CARRIERS. 

The institution of the post-office, as we under- 
stand it in our day, does not seem to have been 
known to the ancients, who employed birds and 
dogs as messengers. Bergier, in his history of 
the great roads of the Roman empire, says that 
Cyrus introduced the use of four-wheeled carts, 
drawn by four horses, to transport the govern- 
ment despatches, and that “from the Egean Sea 
to the city of Suza, the capital of the Persian 
kingdom, there were one hundred and eleven 
huts or houses, from one to the ot! er of which 
was a day’s journey.” Under the Romans, in 
the days of Augustus, Suetonius tells us that re- 
lays were employed for rapid communications. 
To send their letters, “the emperors,” says 
Bergier, “‘ employed posts stationed on the mili- 
tary roads, so well regulated and governed that 
there was no need for the sovereign prince to 
travel through his kingdom, for without leaving 
the city of Rome, he could govern the earth by 
letters, missives, orders and mandates, which 
‘were no sooner written, than, by means of the 
posts, they were carried as promptly as if birds 
had been the messengers.” Little did Augustus 
deem that the lightning would one day be the 
letter carrier of mankind, and speed the winged 
thought from one hemisphere to the other literally 
in “less than no time.” 


Pic Tactics.—Pigs, it is said, when attacked 


by an enemy, arrange themselves in a cone- 
shaped body, presenting the apex of the cone to 
the foe. The ancient Romans, in drawing up 


their armies for battle, adopted this form. 


Aw Excerrion.—It is said that, asa rule, 


favors ought to be returned. But to this rule 
clearly there are some exceptions. Who, for in- 
stance, ever dreams of returning wedding favors ? 


Critrc1sm.—An exchange infers that Dryden 
‘wasn’t opposed to mint juleps, from a remark he 


once made: “ Straws may be made the instra- 
ments of happiness.” 
begins the genile- 


man, but reading, good company, and education 
must finish him. 


MATURIN M. BALLOU, Eprror Prorrreror. 


THE PAST. 

There is much of the venerable and poetical, 
much of the romantic and picturesque in anti- 
quity. A hoary ruin has its charms for the 
painter, the poet and the antiquarian; one loves 
to brush among the cobwebs of ages, to exhume 
from the ashes of volcanoes buried cities, to re- 
build in imagination Babylon, Pompeii, Hercu- 
laneum, or the Roman forum, and to clothe with 
new life the shadows of the great, brave and 
good heroes of the past, and the glorious and 
noble women who have been the life and charm 
of bygone ages. The same feeling impels us to 
look back with a sort of tender regret on the 
days of our youth, and to cherish the memories 
of “auld lang syne.” But this feeling, like 
many other emotions, may be carried to excess ; 
we may cherish the memory of the dead at the 
expense of the living; we may dwell upon what 
we have lost, to the exclusion of a proper appre- 
ciation of what we retain. We should not forget 
that all which is old is not venerable; that the 
past has its errors to be deplored, as well as its 
glory to be regretted. The splendid ruins we 
rebuild and re-people in fancy, were scenes of 
great vices and errors, as well of great achieve- 
ments. Better it is that the splendid ruins of the 
Coliseum should crumble in dust, than that its 
rebuilded walls should look down on the scenes 
of blood which disgraced its days of splendor, 
when the hapless gladiator, torn from his peace- 
ful home, was ‘butchered to make a Roman 
holiday,” and the friendless Christian, for assert- 
ing his right to worship God, was given to the 
wild beasts of the Flavian amphitheatre. 

Those who live only in the past, to whose eyes 
every picture of antiquity is bright and golden- 
hued, are deeply to be pitied—their enthusiasm 
is morbid and unhealthy. A discriminating rev- 
erence for the past is laudable; the reverse indi- 
cates ill-balanced judgment. 


Im1tat10x.—Imitation is the homage that 


dulness pays to genius. Such homage is paid 
constantly at the throne of the great. 


_ Just so.—Poetry and consumption are the 
most flattering of diseases. 
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F when there is a dry summer or a cold winter in 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CLIMATS. 
Profound philosophers have attributed t6 the 
changeable climate of the temperate regions of 
the earth the vast superiority which the inhabit- 
ants possess over those of the torrid or polar re- 
gions. Substantially all the intelligence and en- 
terprise of the world is exhibited by the nations 
which dwell in these regions—as the people of 
the various countries of Europe, and of the 
United States and British Provinces in America. 
Their climate is a perpetual conflict of the cold 
winds from the polar regions and the hot winds 
from the equator. These winds are opposite in 
character and direction, and cause that change- 
ableness, that extreme variety of temperature, of 
dryness and moisture, of fair weather and foul, 
which diversify the climate of the temperate zone. 
The cold winds from the north are dry, and lick 
up the moisture of the earth, while the warm 
winds from the south are laden with moisture, 
which are condensed upon the mountains and 
hilltops, and fall in showers of rain. Either 
alone would be a curse to the land; the former 
by making it dry and sterile, the latter by drench- 
ing it with water to the destruction of vegetation 
and the detriment of human health. Blended 
together, or acting alternately, they produce that 
wholesome and beneficial variety, which make 
for man seedtime and harvest, summer and win- 
ter, and through all, a healthy temperature. 
These changes from hot to cold, and moist to 
dry, are different in the same country in different 
years ; and as a general thing it is remarked that 


Europe, there is a wet summer or a mild winter 
in America, and the reverse. The same differ- 
ence sometimes exists between the eastern and 
western portions of the same continent. Thus, 


in the years 1816-17, owing to the moist south- 
western winds which had prevailed over eastern 
Europe, the degree of moisture was such that the 
harvests failed entirely, and there was general 
famine and distress. But these wet winds did 
not extend to western Europe, and consequently 
the harvests of that portion of the continent were 
as abundant as usual, and served to supply the 
famishing people on the other side of the conti- 
nent. It was then that the immense grain fields 
of southern Russia were first made known to the 
rest of the world, and their commercial impor- 
tance established as the granaries of Europe. It 
is thus that the hand of an All-wise Providence 


so orders the winds of heaven, as to make his in- 


telligent creatures mutually dependent upon each 


FULL AND EMPTY STOMACHS. 
The business man who has been at work hard 
all day, will enter his house for dinner as crabbed 
as a hungry bear—crabbed because he is as hun- 
gry a8 a hungry bear. The wife understands 
the mood, and, while she says little to him, is 
careful not to havé the dinner delayed. In the 
meantime, the children watch him cautiously, 
and do not tease him with questions. When the 
soup is gulped, and he leans back and wipes his 
mouth, there is an evident relaxation, and his 
wife ventures to ask for the news. When the 
roast beef is disposed of, she presumes upon gos- 
sip, and possibly upon a jest; and when, at last, 
the dessert is spread upon the table, all hands are 
merry, and the face of the husband and father, 
which entered the house so pinched, and savage, 
and sharp, becomes soft, and full, and beaming 
as the face of the round summer moon. Chil- 
dren are very sensitive to the influence of hun- 
ger; and often when we think that we are wit 
nessing some fearful proof of the total depravity 
of human nature in a young child, we are only 
witnessing the natural expression of a desire for 
bread and milk. 


A rac Bricaps.—A London rag brigade ts 
about to be organized on the model of the shoe- 
blacks. Homeless and neglected boys are to be 
provided with trucks and weights and scales, and 
are to go from door to door asking for rags, and 
giving a printed memorandum with the weight 
and price filled in. The boys will then take 
their rags to a store-room, where they will be 
sorted and prepared for the wholesale dealers. 
The rag brigade, like the shoeblack brigade, will 
be dressed in uniform, and will be under proper 
control and care, morally and pecuniarily. 
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Ax Ipza —A very obvious method of encout- 


aging the light in the street lamps has been in- 
troduced in Br Is. It consists in a series of 
metallic mirrors in the upper part of the lamp, 
placed at such an angle as to reflect downwards 


upon the street the light which before went 
upward, 


Arrrctinc Orator.—A gentleman observed 
upon an indifferent pleader at the bar, that he 
was the most affecting orator he ever heard, for 
he never attempted to speak but he excited gen- 


eral sympathy. 
Curtpren Children make men better citi- 


other for assistance and support, and establishes | zens. When your own child has learned in the 


those bonds of fraternity between them which the | streets to swear, it makes you feel that you are 


mad ambition of wicked rulers seeks to sever. 


a stock-holder in the public morality. 
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_position, when he is playing against a bank ; he 


‘dreds after hundreds, flow from his hapd into the 


! ‘The passion for gambling is one of the most 
ruinous and fatal that can affect an individual ; 
and yet this vice yields perhaps to none in the 
number of its victims, and the universality of its 
location. In its madness it embraces civilized 
‘and barbarous existence ; ifthe dandy stakes his 
gold on the green cloth of the club-rooms of St. 
James, or the rouge et noir tables of the Parisian 
pandemoniums, the wild Indian riske his blanket 
or his horse on the prairies of the far West. It 
is a vice and temptation which assumes a thou- 
sand forms—now smiling, by offering induce- 
ments as a lottery, now deceiving its votaries as 
@ fashionable raffle, or “small coiners” at 
whist. 

In some countries has dealt severely 
with this vice ; in others, it has either regulated 
Or countenanced it—and we are sorry to say, 
that even in this country lotteries are licensed by 
some of the State authorities. We are not, how- 
ever, of that number who think human nature is 
best governed, or indeed governed at all, by coer- 
cion: The amelioration in morals, which has 
been rapidly going on in the world since the 
middle ages, has been the resuit of increased in- 
telligence and education, and not of enhanced 
severity and penal enactments. In fact, human 
nature has progressed precisely in the ratio of 
the increase of mildness in the statute. Men are 
mreaned from destructive vices by appeals to their 
reason, rather than by a resort to force. 

Arithmetic applied to games of chance yields 
some startling results. In throwing dice, for 
instance, a person undertaking to name before- 
hand six throws of the dice, has one chance in 
78,364,164,096 of guessing right, so various are 
the combinations probable ! 

“There is one principle in ambush for the 
gambler,” says a powerful writer, “the know- 
ledge of which, could he only admit it, would 
curdle his blood and paralyze his hand, holding 
him back from the bottomless pit. It is the cer- 
tainty—the positive, mathematically demonstrat- 
ed certainty—that if you play with a limited 
capital an even game against an unlimited one, 
your limited capital will first or last be swallowed 
‘mp. This is no paradox difficult of proof or 
comprehension ; it-is perfectly simple and clear.” 
-The gambler, once entrapped, stands in this fatal 


heeds, he sees not, the fatality which threatens 
him. Trifling games lead him on step by step, 
bat he cannot-escape. Dollar after dollar, hun- 


the suicide cuts off all hope. 

Thus perished Colton, the author of Lacon, a 
man of extraordinary talent, and an English 
clergyman. He abandoned his books, his parish, 
his literary associates and his friends, and gave 
himself up in Paris to his mad passion for gam- 
bling. He passed through the usual vicissitudes 
of the gambler’s career, now reduced to a few 
francs, now rejoicing in the possession of a hand- 
ful of Napoleons. He haunted nightly the gam- 
ing tables of the Palais Royal, until at last he 
lost everything ; and between starvation and sui- 
cide, he chose the latter, and a bullet closed his 
sad and infamous career. 

When suicide is not the result of the ruin pro- 
duced by gaming, the victim, morally destroyed, 
learns by the vilest arts to ruin others; false 
cards and loaded dice are often his instruments. 
The gamester who plays fairly, has not only 
against him the many fatal chances, which will 
sooner or later work his ruin, but the more rapid 
hostility of fraud, which is always more or less 
introduced into games of chance. 

There is but one means of safety for a young 
man entering on the great highway of life, and 
that is to lay down a rule rigidly to be adhered 
to—never to approach a gaming-table, never to 
stake one penny upon a card, never to bet, never 
to purchase a ticket in a lottery. It is easier to 
abstain entirely from temptations of this kind, 
than to recede after having taken the first step— 
for that first step has been the irretrievable ruin 
of countless thousands. 

A Curiositr.—Every now and then the’ pa- 
pers publish a batch of queer epitaphs—some 
genuine, a good many spurious, and most all 
hackneyed. 
is fanny ; 

“John Palfryman, who lieth here, 


his mother lies, 
Also his father—when he dies.” 


Atriout Piace.—A “ gentleman of veracity ” 
asserts that he saw a horse’s nose frozen in, while 
drinking at a trough, at separated 
days ago. od 


or 1t.—The result of silk-worm 
culture in Algiers is said to prove that in a few 
on 


Aw Worip.—According to Profes- 


grasp of the inexorable banker. A few evenings 


sor Agassiz. and the Florida reefs, the world is 
certainly 24,000 yearsold end perhaps older. 
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Weare indebted mainly to the Panama Herald 
for the following interesting particulars, which 
we have gleaned especially for our readers, rela- 
tive to this business of our Pacific coast. The 
principal pearl fisheries of the Pacific are those 
located about sixty or seventy miles from the 
city, in the bay or gulf of Panama. They were 
formerly the property of the Spanish crown, and 
were carried on under the direction of the Span- 
ish government, being considered the same as 
the gold and silver mines. Fishermen were al- 
lowed the privilege of diving for pearls by paying 
to the government a duty called quinto, that is, 
five per cent. of their earnings. Soon after this 
country threw off her allegiance to Spain, and 
assumed independent powers as part of the re- 
public, the duty on pearl fishing was abolished— 
pearls being considered as the natural products 
of the sea, and like all other fish, free to all. 
There is now no duty required; every man en- 
joys the same privilege in common with another, 
and is entitled to all the results of his labor. He 
can dive anywhere in the waters of the bay, and 
is protected in his possession of all he can acquire. 

The mos extensive and valuable fisheries are 
those of the Pearl Islands. These islands were 
formerly called Lias del Rey, or King’s Islands, 
and are so laid down and denominated on the 
old maps. They are now called Lias des Perlas. 
The business is chiefly carried on in the Archi- 
pelago of these islands, which number from sixty 
to seventy. The pxincipal island is called San 
Miguel. It has a town of the same name, con- 
taining a population of about fifteen hundred in- 
habitants. All of these islands are more or less 
inhabited, and most of them have become private 
property. San Miguel being the largest, is 
owned by a large numberof persons. There are 
at this time from twelve.to fifteen hundred per- 
sons engaged in the pearl fisheries of these 
islands. The value of the pearls taken varies 
from $80,000 to $150,000 per annum, seldom 
less than $100,000, besides from nine hundred to 
one thousand tons of pearl shells, averaging in 
value $40,000. These shells were formerly es- 
teemed as worthless, but recently they haye, be- 
come the chief article of export from this coun- 
try, being worth from thirty to forty dollars a 
ton. Diving for pearls is an interesting, and at 
the same time a dangerous pursuit. The divers 
generally dive in from three to seven fathoms of 
water, and bring up at each dive from six to 
twelve shells. They dive at low water always, 
as the diving-ground at-high water has heen 
cleared of the shells, They usually work from 
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time they dive from. twelve to fifteen times. The 
best divers remain under water from fifty-eight 
to sixty-one seconds; but the most of them can 
only remain under water from forty-five to fifty 
seconds. It is a mistaken idea that has gone 
abroad, and now currently believed, that pearl-di- 
vers can stay under water ten and fifteen minutes, 

The pearl-oyster is used for food, and resem- 
bles the sand-clam of the Atlantic coast. The 
fishermen and the natives use it both fresh, when 
just taken, and when preserved by being par- 
boiled and dried. It is exceedingly palatable, 
and is esteemed as very good, substantial food. 
The preparation of preserving the oyster in this 
manner is very simple, and the oyster, after be- 
ing preserved, is strung on a string, and hung 
up inacool, dry place. It keeps a long time, 
and can afterwards be cooked in a variety of 
ways, as fancy, or custom, or appetite may sug- 
gest. The pearl is considered to be a disease of 
the oyster. It is generally found in the flesh of 
the oyster, although sometimes it has been found 
adhering to the side of the shell. Upon opening 
the oyster, the diver uses great precaution to pre- 
vent the pearl from dropping out, should the 
oyster contain one, The prices of pearls vary 
according to their purity, shape and weight—say, 
from ten dollars to five thousand per ounce. 
From five hundred to fifteen hundred dollars are 
very frequently paid here for single pearls not 
weighing more than three-sixteenths of an ounce. 
An English company, some years since, obtained 
a privilege to fish with diving-bells, but the en- 
terprise proved a total failure, in consequence of 
the unevenness of the bottom. Since then no 
attempt of a similar character has been made, 
nor has any machinery or apparatus ever been 
used to bring up the shells. 

No doubt whatever exists as to the great abun- 
dance of the pearl-oyster in the waters of the 
Archipelago, though at so greata depth as to 
defy the skill of the diver. By means of a sub- 
marine armor, or by the use of a proper machine 
constructed for the purpose, in connection with a 
submarine armor, doubtless a fortune could be 
realized in a very short time. The shells alone, 
which could be thus obtained, would defray any 
outlay for such apparatus and all the expenses 
attending its operations. And as it is the belief 
of many, sanctioned by the experience of old 

in deep water, it is but fair to presume that the 
yield would be highly profitable. : 

The Pearl Islands are considered remarkably 
healthy, quite fertile, producing all the ordinary 
vegetables and fruits of the country, and the in- 


two hours and « half to three hours, during which 
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EDUCATION. 

The perpetuity of our institutions 
upon the intelligence of our people. In propor- 
tion to the degree of their intellectual culture, 
will be the moral force exerted by the forty mil- 
lions of Americans, to which amount our popu- 
lation will before many years attain, within our 
own borders and upon the world without. Our 
existence as an independent nation is mainly at- 
tributable to the intellectual culture of the found- 
ers of the state. The seeds of knowledge and 
the seeds of liberty were planted together on the 
sterile soil of New England. Rough though the 
receptacle might be, the seeds lodged, and the 
sapling of two hundred years ago has become a 
giant oak, rock-rooted, and steadfast as its gran- 
ite base, supplying scions for the tree of liberty 
and knowledge that extend their protecting arms 
over a whole continent. 

The earliest care of the colonial settlers was to 
establish schools; and scarcely were their heads 
sheltered from the wintry blast, and a small ter- 
ritory of arable land redeemed from the primeval 
wilderness, than they laid the foundations of an 
university, that Alma Mater, the parent of so 
many similar institutions in all parts of the 
country. 

The means of education among us are now 
ample. There are about eighty collegiate insti- 
tutions in the States. “Besides the colleges,” 
says a learned and eloquent writer, “there are 
schools for theological, medical and legal educa- 
tion, on the one hand, and on the other, innu- 
merable institutions for preparatory or elemen- 
tary instruction, from the infant schools, to which 
the fond and careful mother sends her darling 
lisper, not yet quite able to articulate, but with 
the laudable purpose of getting him out of the 
Way, up to the high schools and endowed acade- 
mies, which furnish a competent education for 
all the active duties of life. Besides these estab- 
lishments for education of various character and 
name, societies for the promotion of useful know- 
ledge, mechanics’ institutes, lyceums, and volun- 
tary courses of lectures, abound in many parts of 
the country, and perform a very important office 
in carrying on the great work of instruction. 
Lastly, the press, by the cheap multiplication of 
books, and especially by the circulation of peri- 
odical works of every form and description, has 
fartished an important auxiliary to every other 
instrument of education, and turned the whole 
community, so to say, into one great monitorial 
sehool. There is probably not a newspaper of 
any character published in the United States, 
which does not, in the course of the year, convey 
more useful information to its readers, than is to 


be found-in the twenty-one folios of Albertus 
Magnus, light as he was of the thirteenth centary.”” 

Such, then, are the means and appliances of 
the American citizen for acquiring knowledge. 
Foreigners are astonished at the intelligence and 
amount of information displayed by every Amer- 
ican, whatever be his rank or lot in life, from the 
ambassador to the travelling clerk who visits 
England. The American has something to say 
on whatever subject happens to be the topic of 
discussion, and he always says it well. In Eu- 
rope—even in countries where education is pretty 
thoroughly attended to, it fails of bringing out 
the full strength of individual minds, because de- 
spotic power has placed boundaries to know- 
ledge, and forbidden the study of the great ques- 
tions of the rights of man and the nature of gov- 
ernment; and “since the proper study of man- 
kind is man,” it follows, that an intellect repelled 
in the pursuit of the most interesting kind of 
knowledge, becomes cramped, dwarfed, and crip- 
pled in its movements. The surprise at our in- 
telligence ceases when the foreigner comes among 
us and sees the extent and cheapness of our 
means of culture. The outlay of the smallest 
coin known to our currency furnishes the laborer 
daily with a succinct account of all that is going 
on in the world around him, and with ample and 
able essays on questions of vital importance to 
all. The penny-press ranks among its conduct- 
ors some of the soundest minds and ablest pens 
among us; and were all other sources of infor- 
mation closed to them, thrqngh this alone the 
masses would receive a vory considerable amount 
of knowledge. It was well said by Hume, that 
“the liberty of the press and the liberty of the 
people must stand or fall together,” and, with a 
free, unshackled press, we have no fear for the 
perpetuity of our institutions. 


Tue Fancy.—Europe consumes annually 
thirty million dollars’ worth of gold and silver 
for plate, jewelry and ornaments. Gold coin 
wastes half per cent. in sixteen years’ wear, and 
silver from two to five per cent. 


A Wipow’s Rieut.—According to English 
law, a widow is permitted to remain forty days 
in the house of her late husband, provided she 
does not marry within that time. 


Worp anp Derp.—Words of sympathy lift 
not up the needy; only fall sacks can stand on 
end. 

Just 80.—Sweerening one’s coffee is generally 
the first stirring event of the day. 
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THE CIRCASSIANS. 

The beauty of the Circassian women has long 
been known to fame, and has attracted a romantic 
interest to the country of their birth. The harems 
of the East are supplied with their beautiful dolls 
from the region of country about the Circassian 
Mountains, occupying the space between the 
Black and Caspian Seas. Circassia, in a gen- 
eral sense, includes all this territory, though 
there are several distinct provinces, or states, 
occupied by seventeen different tribes, which are 
subdivided into many clans. The strongest and 
most prominent of these tribes are the 7'cherkess, 
which occupy the northwestern portion of the 
Caucasian range. It is from the name of these 
tribes that the word Circassia is derived. The 
population of this region of country is estimated 
at about two millions of people, They are in 
nominal subjection to Russia, though in a state 
of constant warfare against the czar, and being a 
fierce and powerful race of hardy mountaineers, 
they oppose a formidable resistance to the Russian 
troops, often holding them at bay, and some- 
times gaining complete victories over them. 
Even the all-conquering Timour the Tartar could 
not subdue them in other days. The provioce 
of Georgia, on the southern side of the moun- 
tain range, being further removed from the Rus- 
sian frontier, enjoys a comparative exception from 
this perpetual strife. It is from this section that 
many of the female slaves are carried, who are 
purchased for the Turkish and Persian markets. 

The Caucasian, with a complacent self-flattery, 
is adopted by European writers as the highest 
type of the human race. Physically it is so, and 
the experience of centuries has proved that it is 
full as well adapted for high moral and intel- 
Tectual development, under favorable circam- 
stances, as any other, In the home of its birth, 
however, among the mountains of the Caucasus, 
it does not present any very encouraging traits, 
either moral, social or intellectual. Its daugh- 
ters are reared up for sale in foreign markets, 
and symmetry of form, fairness of complexion, 
and beauty of features, are encouraged simply 
as available qualities for commanding a price. 
Parental or fraternal affection has no part or lot 
in the matter, and the only parental aspiration 
which is indulged in, is, that the young female 
may please the eye of the Jew merchant, and 
bring a handsome price. As for life among the 
Circassians, “ there is nothing in it,” as the used- 
up man says in the play. They subsist chiefly 
by plundering their neighbors, do but little in 
cultivating the soil, and burrow in the most filthy, 
ifconstracted and contracted hovels. They 
live upon the coarsest and most unsavory food. 


Under ciretimatanees it is not strange that 
the females do not object to being sold, but rather 
anticipate the event with pleasure, as a certain 
prospect of improving their physical condition. 
They all have the hope of becoming the wives of 
pachas and grandees. . 

The price paid by the Turks for these females, 
varies according to their attractions, but usually 
ranges from one hundred to two hundred dollars. 
The personal attractions are all that are sought 
for, in this traffic; intelléctual culture being a 
bore to the stolid Turk, even were it possible to 
find it in these puppets of the harem. The sole 
accomplishments of the Circassian females con- 
sist in embroidering, needle-work and weaving ; 
reading and writing being mostly unknown 
among them. The religion of all the Circassian 
tribes is for the most part Mahometan, though 
some few are converts, under Russian influence, 
to the Greek Church. The Mahometan religion 
is an indispensable arrangement with the slave- 
raisers, because it places their daughters in free 
communion with their future Turkish masters. 


Tur Aruy.—Any one, says an 
English paper, who has ever seen the Sardinian 
army, “must personally entertain a favorable 
recollection of it, The men are singularly quiet 
and well-conducted. Drunkenness is almost un- 
known. Punishment, too, is rare, and thé dis- 
cipline, though strict, is considerate. Whatever 
may be the evils of the conscription, it has the 
merit of bringing an educated class of men into 
the ranks, and thus raising the morale of the 
whole army.” 


~ 


A coop Hint.—Send your little child to bed 
happy. Whatever cares press, give it a warm 
good-night kiss as it goes to its pillow. The 
memory of this, in the stormy years which fate 
may have in store for the little one, will be like 
Bethlehem’s star to the bewildered shepherds. 


“Ler THE GIRLS ALonE.”—Among the rales 
for the regulation of Queen Elizabeth’s household 
was the following : “ That none toy with maid- 
ens on pain of four pence.” 


Russtan OnservatTory.—The astrononier, 
Otto Shruve, has received from the Emperor 
Alexander II., a sum of 125,000 fr. to establish a 
complete observatory on Ararat. 


in 
who feeds his hens on iron filings and gathers 
steel pens from their wings, is Sharp. = =~ 
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. There are one hundred thousand laborers at 


Lyons, France, out of employment, 


There are 31. Catholic Irish members in the 


British Parliament. 
Tt is stated that the Grand Duke of Baden 
bu? determined to abolish the gaming tables in 
his dominions. 
_ Kt is estimated that the late Queen of Mada- 
gascar, in the course of her reign, caused 100,000 
men to be put to death. 
Of 17,316 persons employed in the construc- 
tion of the Roman ‘alleare’ wish are women, 
who assist the masons. ’ 
~ & Paris tribunal has decided that photographs 
are not works of art, and consequently are not 


protected by law. 
The Prince of France, though only 


five and a half old, already speaks three 
languages German and Italian. 

A. relic of Franklin has lately, been sold in 
London—a loadstone bearing his name, and the 
date 1779. It brought but one guinea. 

Prince Albert and the Duchess of Kent were, 
and Queen Victoria is, of the 
persuasion. 

Russia is drawing supplies of cotton from 
Khiva and Bokhare, where the cultivation of the 
staple has been very much extended. 

In the first three days of the new year, two 
million wrting cards passed through the Paris 
post-office, besides the ordinary letters. 

The celebrated piano-maker, Broadwood, who 
died recently in London, left a fortune amounting 
to £350,000, all from piano-making. 

The news of the death of Dr. Holden, an 
African traveller connected with Livingstone’s 
expedition, has been received in London. 

Alexander Boucher, the patriarch of the vio- 
lin, died recently, at the age of ninety-two years. 
His resemblance to Napoleon the First was 
remarkable. 

present n. 
hers are at work. taking Sholeetone 
of the mountain in its excited state. 


‘The Great Eastern—the grand mogal of sail- 

ing craft—is to be converted into a 

or floating hospital. It has died of plethora, or 

what Carlyle styles a kind of “ too-muchnees.’ 
The Emperor of Austria was 80 coldly received 

in Venice that on leaving the city he said to a 


friend, ‘“‘ These Venetian hogs will soon bitterl 
repent the disrespect they have showe sve 
me.” 


Jules Cohen, a Jewish composer, has, at the 
recommendation of been i hon- 
orary inspector m ic 
chapel of the French court. 


Persons are stated to be going 
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Statues to. Albert will soon be erected 
in London, chester and Birmingham. 


The late eruption of Vesuvius has deprived 
24,000 people of bed, food and subsistence. 


The hare has been intrdduced from England 
into Australia, has become acclimated, and now 
runs wild there. ‘ 

Mr. Johnstone is erecting a large paper mill at 
Burnside farm, near Alva, England, for the man- 
ufacture of paper from wood ground to dust. 

The orders given for colored glass windows 
for the new churches now being built in Paris 
amount to 600,000 francs. 

A chestnut gelding, called Garibaldi, a 
recent hunt in Yorkshire, jumped thirty-one 
clear, over high posts and rails. 

Thirty robbers, disguised as carbineers and 
police guards, recently broke into a railway de- 
pot in Bologna, and carried off 80,000 francs. 


Gin shops have been introduced from England 
into India, with tremendous success. The 
tution flourishes greatly, to the vast dismay of 
the more intelligent natives and foreign residents. 
The government pays ten thousand sol- 
diers, and its war budget estimates the expense 
of the army at ten million dollars, while its sub- 
jects number only a million of souls. 


During the late eruption of Vesuvius the peo- 
ple for miles around had to use umbrellas to ward 
off the showers of dust which fell, reaching far 
beyond Capri and Salerno. 

A mail cart passing through a London street 
a few weeks ago, became entangled in the crino- 


line of a young lady crossing the street, dragging 
her a and breaking her leg 


and wrist. 

A monster bakery has been established at Cork, 

Ireland, with the view of selling bread to the 
r at first cost during the oapocees hard times. 

Bir John Amott, the mayor of the city, has in- 

vested $40,000 in the concern. / 


English laces, the general term for the various 
laces manufactured in the south of Ireland, are 
becoming quite the in France. The Irish 
lins are also a. continental reputation 
fally equal to the English laces. 
Spurgeon’s metropolitan tabernacle at London 
is a model one in some respects. It contains an 
ingenious contrivance, consisting of India rubber 
bands under the seats, for the yee yes of gen- 
tlemen’s hats, to prevent them from being swept 
away by the crinoline of the ladies. 
An exposition of the finances of Austria has 
jast been published, showing its finances to be in 
a most ho embarrassed and crippled con- 
dition—the deficit for the last and for the current 
year being estimated at about $30,000,000 each, 
on a total income of only about five times the 
amount. 


Malmaison, the 


residence purchased by Jo- 
imperial | sephine in 1798, and the place to which oe 


tired after her divorcee, has been lately purchased 


Tre- | by Napoleon IIE. In 1815 Napoleon L., after the 
land, swearing young men into a secret “ broth- | battle of Waterloo, retired to Malmaison. In 
i he of a most treasonable | 1826 it was —_ 


a Swedish banker, and in 


by 
character, in an En ; 1842 by Queen Christina, of S It 
tame ibe Nepoleon 


dius 
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Cast steel is now successfully manufactured in 


this country and to a very large extent. 


Philadelphia city has twenty-seven steam fire- 


engines, and forty-six hand fire-engines. 


Russia is the first of European powers in point 


of population. France comes next. 


The amount of coal annually consumed in the 
city of Chicago is 140,000 tons. The expendi- 
tures for coal and wood in 1861 were $925,000, 

A Memphis paper says Alabama is a perfect 
mountain of mineral wealth. They have some 


sulphur works in Valledega that turn out 
or four hundred weight daily. 


' There are twenty-three newspapers now 
lished in Kansas, of which two are daily and the 
remainder weekly and semi-weekly. Two of 


the number are printed in German. 


The Scientific American says it anticipates for 
petroleum a more rapid extension to a great va- 
poe | of applications, than marked even the in- 


action of India rubber. 


A correspondent of the New England Farmer 
says his method of a scratches in horses is 
to rub on West India a few times. He 


has never known it to fail. 


Baltimore oysters have been transported 


Havre, and successfully acclimated there. 


ilar experiments will be made with the bivalve 


in other ports of France. 


By a recent marriage in the town of Colum- 
bia, the mother became the sister, and the grand- 
mother the mother of the bride, and the sister 
the mother of the bridegroom. How did this 


happen 
Thirteen years 
sold his horse. A 


per—including rolli 


their appraised value is about $6,000,000 


a milk dealer in Hartford 
w days ago he re-purchased 
the animal, who, being put on his old route, 


ped at e place he was wont to do thirteen 
befare. have excellent memories. 
The number of establishments in this State ev- 
in the manufacture of iron, brass and cop- 

mills, furnaces, foundries, 
machine shops, tool ries, etc., and not in- 
clading nail and tack machines—is 617, and 


There are # very large number of counterfeit 
bank bills in circulation. Look sharp ! 

Accounts from the peach-growing districts of 
New Jersey represent the for a good 
crop next season as 

Manchester, N. H., has a free public library 
containing 8300 volumes, Thirty thousand 
volumes were circulated the past year among the 
reading portion of the citizens. 

A man died recently at Falkirk, 
leaving behind him a fortane of £10,000, and 
who had such a reverence for the first sixpence 
that he earned that he kept it for sixty years. 
“Rat hunts” are becoming an “ institution ” 
three | in some parts of Ohio. A grand hunt in Ross 
county, in the early part of January, resulted in 
ub- | the death of 5484 rats, whose rations for a year, 
it is estimated, would be worth over $2000. 
Mr. “P. Cock” communicates to the Fall 
River Journal that he would like to be the next 
mayor of that city, and says the reason he has 
never heretofore held office in Rhode Island is, 
that he has not had suitable clothes. 
There are sun-worshippers now in England— 
at least a relic of the practice derived from the 
Phoenicians is still kept ap at Penzanoe, where, 
on theeve of St. John, the people held a sort of 
fire-dance, wildly burning torches round their 
to | heads, and welcoming the solstice with fire and 
Sim- | shouts of laughter. 
A case in court in Rockingham county, N. H., 
on a of filial action. It 
case 0 ith against his mother, 
Lucy Smith, for board. Thé action was referred 
to an auditor, who reported $98 due the mother, 
but the dutifal son was not satisfied, aud de- 
manded a trial by jury. 
The Egyptian obelisk of Alexandria, presented 
by Mehemet Ali to the English perverted! will 
probably be transferred to Hyde Park, London, 
and erected on the site of the Crystal Palace in 
1851, as a testimonial to Prince Albert. The 
a solid block of granite, 63 x meas- 
ures 27 feet at the base. 

The only living male descendant of Benedict 
Arnold is a grandson, Rev. Edward Arnold, who 
is rector of an established church in Hereford- 
shire, England, some twenty miles west of Lon- 
don. He isa man of great decision, and in his 


_ Water for making tea should be used the mo- 
ment it boils. The reason assigned is, that if it 
is boiled for some time, all ‘the gas that is in it 
escapes with the steam, and it will then not make 
jo ln best flavor. Clear, pure, soft water is 


which prevailed in parts of 
southern Italy, is now pretty well broken up. 
, & Spaniard, and a noted leader of a 


profession exhibits much ability and energy of 
character. Toa recent visitor he voluntarily 
made known his relationship. 


twenty years of their occupancy were never 
prevented with a rent bill, or even knew. ‘the 
owner of the house. Since acquiring possession, 
steps have been taken by some of the 

law to eject the parties, but without success, 

Tt is estimated upon good authority that the 
wells on Oil Creek, Pa., yield 75,000 barrels of 
crude oil per month. The outlay connected with 

—in » transporting it to 
market, riding it, and then it oak 
all over the country, is about ten a 
—equal to $750,00v. 


| 
if 
' 
| 
. There is a family at the north part of New- | 
buryport who-have acquired quiet possession of 
a a comfortable residence. During the entire 
po an as n captu with most 
his associates. Documents have also been 
found proving that those troubles had their | 
fonntain-heads at Rome and Paris. 
Cannel coal has been discovered at Crab ; 
Orchard, Ky., by the troops there, and the inhab- 
itants are astonished at it. One man said that 
several years ago he had dug a'well on an adjoin- 
through the ‘same sort of staff,” bat 
it had never occurred to him that it was cannel 
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is Asia like a market shed in Christmas 

week‘ Becaase there is Tarkey in it, 
If a lady yawns half a dozen times in succes- 
sion, young man, you may get your hat. 
‘It bas been ascertained that the man who “held 
on to the last,” was a shoemaker. 
“ Wood is the thi 
with a wooden leg sai 


Why is the world like a piano? ’Canse it is 
fall of flats. 


On what grounds may confectioners be called 
lovers? Because they sell their 


Why is « tradesman who enlarging his 


when the mad dog bi 


him on the end of a 


that 
all 


fly said when the boy 
needle. 


should ever offer 
the world knows he hasn’t any ? 


A woodsawyer who had mislaid his tool, asked 


if he hed seen his saw. “I saw no saw, 


‘We always think of a very mean man that he 
was made by one of nature’s cobbiers, and like an 
nished boot, thrown off without being souled. 


“Would you be ?” says Voltaire, in 
your public—whether 
not, but be startling at 


that sent forth pot-pie. 


Some ‘bachelors go to war because they like 


; and some married men go because they 


The San Francisco ‘Mirror, 
ts that France and 


What bar is that which. often opens, but never 
shuts ? 

“I'm transported to see you,” as the thief said 
to the kangaroos. 

“ Father,” said a little boy in a theatre, ‘‘aint 
that a bandbox where the musicians are ?” 

Some one says “the lobster is a posthumous 
its 

Wanted, for the ornithological department of 
our maseum, immediately, the beak and claws of 
a toma-hawk. 

The youth who cut open the bellows to see 
where the wind came from, is now trying his 
hand at fattening greyhounds, 

The Persians have a saying, that “Ten meas- 
ures of talk were sent down upon the earth, and 
the women took nine.” 


A contemporary has been studyi oto- 
phy. Here is a specimen—“ Wat kant qrd 
must b ndard.” 

What isa “clab?” It is a weapon of defence 
carried by male gorillas to keep away the white 
women. 

Said aseedy fellow to a rich friend, “ If ever 

have a dispute with any one, about money, 
just leave it to me.” 

A receipt is going the rounds of the press for 
tanning hides with salt and alum ; but our school- 
master. taught us years ago that the oil of birch 
was better. 

In these days, when sacks are fashionable fe- 
male dresses, a gentleman may be thankful to 
the lady who gives him the sack —and its 
contents. 


There is a man living somewhere so alarm- 
ingly bright that he uses the palm of his hand 
for a looking glass. It is said anybody can see 
through him. 

What is the Latin that.usually occurs 
between a shoemaker bone 
Shoemaker says, “ Bute J: ,”’ to which boots 
reply, “ Solus.” 

We hate an author who is dealing 

in hyperbole. If sach an one were a Jupiter, 

he would never fan a lady’s cheek except with a 

~~ or kindle a fire except with a thunder- 

bolt. 

A man when asked what induced him to make 

a barrister of his son, replied, “‘ O, he was a ly- 

ing little fellow, and I I’d hamor 

leading propensity.” 

From the vigorous manner in which those 
resent at a political meeting usually stamp their 

Reet when a speaker exhorts them to do their 

duty, we presume they understand him to mean 

the “‘ stamp duty.” 

great fuss has been made about “ Dollar 


in. In whispering this } to a friend, care 
be taken se his babe om. 

“The ugliest trades,” said Jerrold, “have 
their moments of pleasare, w, if I were a 
grave digner or there are some 


898 
| 
an adder, 
“ particular! this as the 
; sir,” replied the urchin. 
brought it n; next 
vids, nov tice been heard of 
x A person invited an acquaintance to dinner on 
4 the twenty-ninth of September, saying he always 
2 had a goose at dinner on Michaelmas-day. 
fo: 
any price. 
7 prisen for libelling a justice peace, he was | 
2 — by the jailor to give the prison a 
A retired schoolmaster excuses his passion for ‘ 
angling by #8 img that, from constant habit, he 
quis himself unless he’s handling the 
ia A Hottentot a painting of heaven. It 
was inclosed pe fence made of sausages, 
; while the counter was occupied with a fountain 
Z A wag once remarked with a coun- 
: young widows might be, he had seen many a 
: widow-err.” 
ewelry, but if you want,to make a really 
like peace. resent to your ive her a 
: should employ him to lift the blockade. 
a It is strange, but every woman’s husband is 
§ very worst that ever lived, until he is at- 
: and then, “dear fellow,” he is the very | 
OO0,02TE Lady enjoyment.” 


Being fond of he takes a ticket with a berth ina 
sleeping-car, but quite different accommodations. 
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his credentials to General McClellan 
1048 people awaiting audience before him. 


a al 


ah 
Gets home at first opportunity —bis appearance on 
cond tore homme. at 


| =i = A | 
| ‘Tired out, he falls asleep on the sidewalk. From which he te awékened, and charged 85 for lodgings. \ 


